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Vy OD hath made of one blood all nations of men 


Z 


© and we are His children---brothers and sisters all. 
We are citizens of these United States, and we believe 
our flag stands for self-sacrifice for the good of all the 
people. We want, therefore, to be true citizens of one 
great country and will show our love for her by our 
works. Our country does not ask us to die for her wel- 
fare : she asks us to live for her and so to act that her 
government may be pure, her officers honest, and every 
corner of her territory shall be a place fit to grow the 


best men and women, who shall rule over her. 
--- Adapted from the ‘‘Civic Creed’’ by Mary McDowell. 


PATRIOTIC POSTER 
(To be mounted and hung where pupils may easily read and memorize it.) 
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- Character Building in the Schools 


CCORDING to all the modern 
educators, education without 
character is worthless, in 
fact, harmful. The public 
schools of Lexington, Ky., 

have a system of character 
building, originated by Superintendent Mas- 
silon A. Cassidy in 1903, and put into use 
in many cities since then in all parts of the 
country, which is calculated to teach the child 
to be kind, courteous, reverent, polite, in- 
dustrious, clean and neat in his 


The Lexington, Kentucky, Plan 


BY J. SHERMAN PORTER 


words which you have on your o:ackboards. 

38. When the deeds have been collected, 
read as many as time will permit to the pu- 
pils and discuss them with the grade. Let 
this discussion be free and unrestrained, and 
so directed by you that the pupils may get 
the best out of it. In these discussions you 
will have a fine opportunity for studying 
your pupils and finding the weak places in 
their characters that need your attention. 

4, Never record adeed in the Golden Deeds 


personal appearance, gentle, truth- 
ful, honest, faithful, obedient, grate- 
ful, forgiving, honorable, courageous, 
modest, respectful of self, prudent, 
proud of a good name, thrifty, tem- 
perate, and patriotic, This teaching 
is done through a system of ‘‘Golden 
Deeds,’’ reported by the children 
themselves. 

Every grade in the Lexington 
public schools has a Golden Deeds 
book. In this book are recorded, as 
reported by the children and found 
worthy by the grade after discussion, 
the good deeds observed by the chil- 
dren or read of by them. In many 
cases these books are illustrated and 
are in themselves works of art, 
containing’ the very best in the cur- 
rent magazines in the way of illus- 
tration, along with pictures clipped 
from newspapers. The excellence 
of these books has made the task of 
the judges each year, in the annual 
contest for the most and best ‘‘golden 
deeds’’ in the schools, a laborious 
one, and one requiring a critical 
ability possessed by few of the busy 
persons usually called upon to per- 
form such a task. 

Superintendent Cassidy awards 
two gold medals each year for these 
‘‘golden deeds.’’ The first medal 
goes to the pupil in the grade pro- 
ducing the handsomest book in the 
school which has the largest number 
of ‘‘golden deeds’’ and the best. 
The second is awarded to the pupil 
who has the most and best ‘‘golden 
deeds’’ .in the best book in the grades 
and the junior high schools. The medals 
are presented during the closing week of 
the schools. This year they were pre- 
sented on commencement night of the high 
school, when an audience of several thou- 
sand persons cheered the victors in the con- 
test as the gold medals were pinned upon 
their breasts. 

In instituting the system of ‘‘Golden 
Deeds,’’ Superintendent Cassidy gave the 
following instructions to his teachers: 

1. Devote at least ten minutes every morn- 
ing to Golden Deeds, 

2. First collect from the pupils the deeds 
which they have brought in to illustrate the 


A Boy’s Golden Deed 


This boy had a garden and sold cabbages and cauliflowers to the amount 
of five dollars, to help the Red Cross. 


book until it has been discussed by the grade 
and voted worthy of a place in the book. 

5. Direct the pupils to sources from which 
they may gather these deeds: daily papers, 
readers, histories, or whatever else they read, 
and from observing the actions of others. 
Put them on the lookout for good things and 
good people. 

6. The pupils will display the same en- 
thusiasm in this matter as is manifested by 
their teachers. 

7. If no deeds ure brought in on any morn- 
ing, teachers will do well to have some of 
their own on hand, to read, so that the time 
devoted to this exercise may always be filled. 

The words on the blackboard referred to 


are the virtues it is sought to teach by 
means of the golden deeds. They total thirty- 
four and are amplified in the course of study 
to include every phase of their meaning, as 
follows: 


Outiine for All Grades 


1—CLEANLINESS AND NEATNESS 
(1) Body, hands, face, hair, teeth, nails, ete. ; 
(2) clothing, shoes, etc.; (3) books, desk, room, 
etc. ; (4) in everything used or done. 
2—POLITENESS 
(1) At school; (2) at home; (3) at table; (4) 
to guests or visitors; (5) on the street; 
(6) in company; (¢) proper forms of 
address; (8) politeness to servants. 
8—GENTLENESS 
(1) In speech; (2) in manners; (3) the 
ugliness of rude and boisterous conduct; 
(4) patience when misjudged; (5) docility 
in instruction. 
4—KINDNESS TO OTHERS 
(1) To parents; (2) to brothers and 
sisters; (3) to relatives and friends; (4) 
to the aged and infirm; (5) to the 
afflicted and unfortunate; (6) to the 
helpless and needy; (7) the Golden Rule. 
5—KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 
(1) 'o those that serve us; (2) to 
those that do not harm us; (8) the birds, 
especial care in winter. 
Forms of Kindness to Others 
(1) Sympathy; (2) deference and con- 
sideration; (3) helpfulness; (4) charity. 
6—LOVE 
(1) For parents; (2) for brothers and 
sisters; (3) for others; (4) for benefac- 
tors; (5) for neighbors; (6) for God. 
7—TRUTHFULNESS 
(1) In words and actions; (2) in keep- 
ing one’s word (it is right to break a 
promise to do what is wrong); (8) tell- 
ing what one does not know to be true; 
be) the injustice and harm that may come 
rom repeating rumor; (5) prevarica- 
tion and exaggeration; (6) the giving of 
wrong impressions a form of falsehood; 
(7) telling falsehoods for fun. 


8—FIDELITY AND DuTY 
(1) To parents, to help, comfort and, 
if necessary, care for; (2) to brothers, 
sisters and friends; (3) to the poor and 
unfortunate; (4) to the wronged and 
— (5) to our country; (6) to 
70d. 


*9—OBEDIENCE 
(1) To parents; (2) to teachers and 
others in authority; (8) to law; (4) to 
conscience; (5) to God. 


Nature of Obedience 
(1) Prompt; (2) cheerful; (8) im- 
plicit; (4) faithful. 
-10—NOBILITY 
(1) Manliness; (2) womanliness; (8) 
magnanimity and generosity; (4) self- 
denial and self-sacrifice for others; (5) 
bravery in helping or saving others; 
(6) confession of injury or wrong done 
another. 
11—RESPECT AND REVERENCE 
(1) For parents; (2) for teachers; (8) for the 
aged; (4) for those who have done distinguished 
service; (5) for those in civil authority. 


12—GRATITUDE 
(1) ‘lo parents; (2) to benefactors; (3) to God. 


13—FORGIVENESS 
(1) Of all who confess their faults; (2) of all 
who have wronged us; (8) of our enemies. 


14—CONFESSION 
(1) Of wrong done another, a mark of nobility; 
(2) frankness and candor. 


15—]JIONESTY 
(1) In keeping one’s word; (2) honesty as ap- 
plied to self; (3) honesty as applied to others; (4) 
honesty in little things; (5) living within one’s 
means; (6) honesty, the best policy, because it is 
right. 
16—SELF-GOVERNMENT 
(1) The need and purpose of government; (2) 
the necessity of self-government; (3) phases of 
self-government to be practiced: punctuality, reg- 
ularity, self-control, ete. 
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17— HONOR 
(1) To honor one’s self—to be worthy of honor; 
(2) to honor one’s family; (3) to honor one’s 
friends; (4) to honor one’s home; (5) to honor 
one’s country. ; 


18—CoURAGE 
(1) True courage—daring to do right and de- 
fending the right; (2) in bearing affliction; (3) 
in bearing unjust censure and unpopularity; (4) 
in danger or misfortune; (5) heroism. 


19—HuMILITY 
(1) True greatness, not blind to one’s own faults; 
(2) modesty, the glory of young and old; (8) 
avoidance of pride and vanity; (4) self-conceit, a 
sign of self-deception; (5) true humility, neither 
servility nor time-serving. 
20—SELF RESPECT 
(1) Based on conscious moral and intellectual 
worth; (2) self-respect is not self-admiration; (3) 
resulting in personal dignity; (4) distinction be 
tween self love and selfishness; (5) ‘‘be not wise 
in your own conceit.’’ 
21—SELF-CONTROL 
(1) Control of temper; (2) anger; (3) avoid 
ance of hasty words; (4) thinking 
twice before speaking; (5) self-restraint 
when tempted; (6) self-restraint under 
provocation; (7) ‘‘he that ruleth his 
own spirit is mightier than he that 
taketh a city.’”’ 
22— DEMOCRACY 
(1) In what sense are men equal? 
(2) in what sense born free? (3) when 
are they equally honorable? (4) ‘‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that.’’ 
23—PRUDENCE 
(1) In speech and action; (2) when 
one may be misunderstood; (3) respect 
for the opinions of others; (4) ‘‘judge 
not that ye be not judged.’’ 
24—Goop NAME 
(1) **Rather to be chosen than great 
riches’’; (2) gaining a good name when 
young; (3) keeping a good name; (4) 
keeping good company; (5) reputation 
and character. 
25—GooD MANNERS 
(1) At home; (2) in school; (3) in 
company; (4) when a visitor; (5) in 
public assemblies; (6) salutations on 
the street; (7) politeness to strangers; 
(8) avoid trifling with serious matters. 


26—HEALTH 

(1) Duty to self and friends and coun- 
try to preserve health; (2) habits that 
impair health foolish and sinful; (3) 
the sowing of ‘‘wild oats’’—‘‘what a 
man sows that shall he also reap’’; (4) 
a duty to observe the laws of health; (5) 
= body never forgets nor forgives its 
abuse. 


27—TEMPERANCE 
(1) Moderation in the enjoyment of 
appetite in things not harmful; (2) total 
abstinence from things injurious; (3) 
danger in the use of alcoholic liquors; 
(4) courage to resist social temptations; 
(5) injurious effects of tobacco on grow- 
ing boys; (6) cigarette smoking a seri- 
ous evil. 
28—INDUSTRY 
(1) Labor and duty a privilege; (2) 
right use of time; (8) manual labor 
honorable; (4) self-support gives manly 
independence; (5) avoidance of unneces- 
sary debt; (6) opportunity to earna liv- 
ing due every one. 
29—FRUGALITY 
(1) Saving in early life means com- 
petency and comfort in old age; (2) 
duty to save a part of one’s earn- 
ings; (3) the sin of wastefulness; (4) 
extravagance—a spendthrift in youth, a 
poor man in old age; (5) the hoarding of money 
needed for comfort or charity or culture wrong. 


30—CHARITY 
_ (1) ‘*No man liveth to himself alone’’; (2) char- 
ity toward the poor; (8) charity for those who go 
astray; (4) ‘‘faith, hope, charity—the greatest 
of these is charity.’’ 


31— PATRIOTISM 
(1) Love of country; (2) reverence for its flag; 
(8) respect for its rules; (4) its defense when nec- 
essary; (5) regard for its honor and good name. 


32—Civic DUTIES : 
(1) Obedience to law; (2) fidelity in office; (3) 
duty involved in the ballot; (4) the dignity and 
honor of citizenship. 


33—PRIDE 
(1) When it is a virtue; (2) when it is a vice; 
(3) “Noblesse oblige’’; (4) historical meaning of 
this; (5) its meaning now; (6) every man puts 
his own price on himself; (7) justice. 


34—FREEDOM 
(1) Our debt to those who secured it for us; (2) 


a: (3) duties; (4) conscience; (5) when one is 
ree. 
NOTE: With the teaching of every virtue use sto- 


ries, incidents, and episodes brought and told by the 
pupils. 

In teaching the value of heroism the re- 
cipient of the first Golden Deeds prize pro- 
vided a great example in himself. The win- 
ner was Alfred Cooper, a little newsboy, who 
worked to support a family, and at the same 
time attended school regularly, kept up all of 
his studies and, as Superintendent Cassidy 
tells the Board of Education in his report for 
1903-1904, ‘‘deported himself at all times like 
a gentleman. ’’ 

The second year of the system about 6,000 
‘‘golden deeds’’ were submitted and the 
third year the number had grown to 22,000. 


A Girl’s Golden Deed 


This girl raised a big pumpkin in her war garden and made it into 
forty pies which sold at twenty-five cents each. 


to the Red Cross. 


In his report for 1906 Superintendent Cassidy 
told the board that: 

‘‘Since the inauguration of this system of 
character building in our schools a marked 
improvement has been noted in the general 
deportment of the pupils. Its real object— 
good character—is attained in the wider 
spread of interest in the right and true, 
which is quite perceptibly on the increase 
among the chilaren. To have the mind con- 
stantly fixed on these virtues is a long step 
toward the possession of those attributes. ”’ 

The system is based upon the power of 
mental suggestion. It was Dr. O’Shea who 
said, ‘‘The danger of exhibiting sin, even to 
condemn it, is that it will attract the child’s 


The money went 
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attention and awaken his interest; and when 
this happens the chances are that he will wish 
to experiment with it. We must count upon it 
as certain that many concrete evils call to 
the youth in enchanting tones if he comes 
into their presence, and it is wise to fill his 
ears with other voices.’’ 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Lee Reynolds, for- 
merly a Presbyterian minister in Lexington, 
now the pastor of a large congregation in an 
eastern city, was the judge of the Golden 
Deeds contest in 1912. In a letter to the 
superintendent in regard to the books he had 
examined and the system itself, Dr. Reynolds 
said: 

‘‘It shows me that the children are learn- 
ing what are the deeds that make heroes and 
heroines. It might do very well 
for the teachers to tell stories of 
great and noble deeds to the chil- 
dren, but I consider it much better 
for the pupils themselves to be on the 
search constantly for great and lofty 
examples of sacrifice and conscien- 
tious devotion to duty. 

‘In writing down the stories of 
the deeds they have found in their 
own lives or in newspapers and maga- 
zines they make the impression 
greater by the expression. With 
their minds impressed early by the 
true nobility of unselfishness and 
courage, the children of our schools 
ought to grow up to be men and 
women living above cowardice and 
mean and low acts. This is moral 
education, this is character building, 
and if the Bible can not be taught 
in our public schools, it is the best 
thing that I know to make every boy 
a brave and good man and every 
girl a strong and sweet woman.’’ 

Some of the finest books ever 
submitted since the system was in- 
augurated by Superintendent Cassidy 
sixteen years ago have grown out of 
the war, showing not only a highly 
developed sense of the artistic but a 
genuine patriotism. Some of the 
finest poems of the war and the most 
sublime of the patriotic pictures 
appear in the Golden Deeds books 
for 1918-1919. Under the conditions 
of the contest only the books which 
contained the most and best ‘‘golden 
deeds’’ could be considered for prizes, 
but some of the most highly artistic 
appealed so to the judge of the con- 
test that it was hours before he could reach 
the decision as to the winners. 

Educators who attended the National Ed- 
ucational Association meeting at Pittsburgh 
in 1918 highly praised the work of the chil- 
dren of the Lexington schools in these Golden 
Deeds books, which were on exhibit. Lex- 
ington believes that there is no better sys- 
tem of character building in vogue. 


Oh, may I be strong and brave to-day, 
And may I be kind and true, 

And greet all men in a gracious way, 
With frank good cheer in the things I say, 
And love in the deeds I do. 


Nixon Waterman. 
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Picture Study —‘Pilgrims Going to Church” 


November 1919 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL, Supervisor of Education, Toledo Museum of Art 


ar THIS time of the year, set 
aside by our Government as 
a time of Thanksgiving, our 
} thoughts turn back three hun- 
Oe dred years to those sturdy 

men and women who landed 
on the coast of Massachusetts in 1620. 

These people, looked upon as rebels in 
England, had left comfortable homes in the 
mother country for the sake of Principle, 
that they might worship God as they thought 
right. After atime in Holland, where they 
lived laborious lives, they decided to come to 
the colonies in America. 

Imagine this little band of about one hun- 
dred persons, poor, but staunch, true to 
ideals, setting sail in the ‘‘Mayflower’’ for 
the new land, bringing with them little ex- 
cept the bare necessities. 

The voyage was long and stormy, and heavy 
winds blew the ship north of its intended 
destination. The Pilgrims landed on the 
rocky coast of Massachusetts. They called 
their little settkement Plymouth. Winter 
was coming on, and with lack of preparation, 
with sickness and loneliness, many anxious 
days were passed, but the purpose and cour- 
age of the little band abided. 

While they found that the forests had been 
partly cut, the soil was rocky and promised 
a poor return for their work. Had it not 
been for the Indian chief Massasoit, always 
their friend, the first years would have been 
still harder, but Massasoit taught 


their fine qualities or he never could have 
portrayed them so truly. 

His paintings, a large number of which 
are concerned with the early history of this 
country, have always been very popular, both 
in England and America. They have been 
reproduced inmany ways—engraving, etch- 
ing, and photographic processes—and are to 
be found in many homes and schoolrooms. 
They have been loved because they speak to 
the heart; they are understood by all. 

The people he portrayed are simple, sin- 
cere, and earnest, devoted to their homes and 
their country. The well drawn figures are 
placed in beautiful landscapes, and except 
that the interest is centered on the figures, 
those who study his pictures would be aware 
at once of his skill as a landscape painter. 

In color, Mr. Boughton was usually re- 
served, painting in delicate shades of gray 
and in neutral tones. It might seem that 
such a limited palette would be monotonous, 
but he knew how to make a few shades ex- 
press luminous light and breathable atmos- 
phere. Both in color and composition his 
work is restful. 

In our picture ‘‘Pilgrims Going to Church’’ 
we see a little group of the sturdy Puritan 
colonists crossing the snow-covered fields to 
their ‘‘meeting place’’ to worship God. From 
the guns on the shoulders of the men, we feel 
sure that going to church, with them, was 
not without danger. 


Mr. Boughton, in spite of his limited scope, 
was so careful in collecting his material that: 
without being tiresome in the least, his pic-. 
tures give us splendid opportunities to study 
the costumes of the Pilgrim Fathers and their: 
families. This is equally true in his paint- 
ings which portray life in Brittany, Holland, 
and England. His art is sweet and whole- 
some; and no matter of what country, his. 
women and children are usually dreamy-eyed, 
blond, charming, often delicate, frequently 
self-reliant. 

Among the many other pictures of Colonial. 
days painted by George Boughton are ‘‘Pil-. 
grim Exiles,’’ ‘‘Return of the Mayflower, ’” 
‘‘Karly Puritans of New England,’’ ‘‘Evan- 
geline,’’ ‘‘Priscilla,’’ ‘‘Rose Standish,’” 
‘‘Hester Prynne,’’ as well as paintings illus- 
trating Washington Irving’s famous ‘‘Knick-. 
erbocker History of New York.’’ 


THE ARTIST 


George H. Boughton’s art is largely so 
American in subject that the world considers 
him an American painter. He was born in 
England in 1834, and was brought to this 
country by his parents when he was three 
years of age. They settled in Albany, N. 
Y., and there he lived the life of the average: 
boy. Hedrew, painted, and studied by him- 
self until he was nineteen, when through the: 
sale of some of his work, he was able to go. 
on a sketching trip in England lasting six 

months. 


them how to get a living from both 
land and sea. 

The first houses were huts pro- 
tected by a fort, but within a few 
years there were houses of hewn 
planks, each house with a garden 
about it. The family life circulated 
about the huge fireplace. There the 
men sat and smoked and discussed 
the affairs of the colony after the 
day’s work was done, and there the 
mother cooked the meals, spun the 
wool and flax, did the sewing for the 
family, and taught her little ones. 

Continuing to serve Principle rather 
than the person of the king, the Pil- 
grims became, as years went on, the 
leaders of the cause of Independence 
for the colonies. It is to them espe- 
cially that our hearts go out in grati- 
tude at this time, that putting aside 
personal pleasures and comforts, they 
were brave enough and true enough 
to stand for the causeof Liberty, which, 
from the little seed they planted, has 
been developing intoa mighty growth. 

The life of this time has never 
been more truly and at the same . 
time more poetically told than by 
George H. Boughton, the painter of our 
picture ‘‘Pilgrims Going to Church. ’’ 


“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


The people in this picture are Pilgrims going to 
church across the snowy fields. 


The Pilgrims were some of the first people to come 
to this country to live. 


That was three hundred years ago. 


They left their homes across the ocean and came to 
this new land because they wanted to worship God in 
their own way. 
We have this picture for study in November be- 
cause the Pilgrims had the first Thanksgiving. 
This was when they landed after a long and stormy 
voyage. 


In this picture the men carry their guns. 


They 
often needed them to protect themselves and their 
families if they met wild animals or enemy Indians. 


This picture is one of the best known of those which 
show the life of the early days in this country. 


The artist who painted this picture was George H. 
Boughton. 


He taught himself nearly all he knew about painting. 
His work is admired by many people in many lands. 


You will find that Mr. Boughton pictured his people 
in the beautiful out-of-doors. 


His pictures are to be found in the homes of both 
rich and poor. 


Returning to this country, he lived. 
in Albany, and later in New York for 
two years. By this time he was 
twenty-six years of age, and at this 
time he left this country for a year 
in Paris. Upon going to London, he 
found such a warm welcome that he 
decided to make England his home. 
There in London he lived the rest of 
his life, his home being a comfort- 
able country-like house of yellow 
brick and red tiles. In this quaintly 
refined house Mr. Boughton had.his. 
studio, a real workroom, lined and 
decorated but not cluttered with 
many beautiful things which he had 
picked up on his travels. ; 

While Mr. Boughton is best known. 
as a painter, he was also an easy, 
interesting writer of such books as 
‘Sketches and Rambles in Holland’” 
and ‘‘William Grobbyns. ’’ 

Honored and loved throughout the 
English speaking world, Mr. Boughton. 
died in London, in January, 1905. 


A WORD WITH THE TEACHERS 


The picture for this month, ‘‘Pil- 
grims Going to Church, ’’ offers splen- 
did opportunity to correlate art with 
history and literature. There are 


Through his paintings, old Puritan 
times become almost as well known to 
us as ourown. He must have loved 
the old characters and understood 


Picture Study Leaflet 


This leaflet may be cut out, pasted on a card, and used as a sight reading 
exercise or it may be copied on the blackboard for the same purpose. 
Also, pupils may copy the sentences on sheets of paper or in booklets to 
be used in connection with the miniature pictures provided on page 53. 


many delightful books for young 

people dealing with the Colonial 

period of our country, and pictures of 
(Continued on page 60) 
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“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” 


This is one of the best known paintings portraying life in Colonial times. It is the work of George H. Boughton, the much appreciated English-American artist. 
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Pottery Any Country School Can Make 


BY R. 


LAY is a ma- 

terial common 
over a wide area of 
our country. Prac- 
tically all of it can 
be utilized for the 
following work, 
though much of it 
may not be of value 
commercially, Tech- 
nically, pure clay is 
called kaolin, and is 
composed of alumina 
and silica, with a 
very small percent- 
age of alkalies. 
However, of this we 
shall have little need, 
as the common blue, 
red, yellow, brown, 
or black clay will 
answer every pur- 
pose, 

Doubtless, some of 
the children will al- 
ready be able to tellof 
the location of a bed 
of tlay. If, however, search needs to be 
made, start out with some of the older boys 
and girls, taking along a good strong spade 
or shovel. First look along the banks of any 
streams that may be in the neighborhood, as 
the croppings of clay can be more easily seen 
there than anywhere else. Be sure to look 
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not only high up but low down next the 


water’s edge. If, however, there are no 
streams near enough to be practicable, make 
careful inquiry where wells or ditchés have 
been dug, for you may thus locate some clay 
beds only a few feet below.the surface. 
Digging Clay Wied 
When a clay bed has onée' been located, 
the next problem is that of preparation for 
the use in question. To bessure, for a regu- 
lar modeling factory’ thé clay would have to 


a 


be very carefully washed and screened, but 
for our simple needs the problem is a very 
different one. Dig out a place very care- 
fully, throwing away the surface stones, 
roots, and poorer clay. Examine the clay, 


and see if you can pick it out practically 
Think of 


free from foreign substances. 
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the more ambitious, who may want to take 
the trouble, or for those who cannot find 
sufficiently pure clay, this paragraph is 
written. 

To the mass of soft clay add water until 
the solution when it is stirred has the con- 


sistency of cream. Next buy a piece of fifty 


yourselves as a_ primitive 
people getting ready to pre- 
pare some necessary dishes, 
remembering that your 
hands are the most skillful 
tools you have, and that 
Indian pots were made long 
before the days of screens 
and screening. If your clay 
bed is a good one, you will 
have no particular trouble 
in getting several sacks of 
it quite free from foreign 
substances. 
Drying and Softening 

Your next step is that of 
getting the raw product into 
shape for your use. If-the 


clay came directly of 


the bottom of the stréam, it 

may be soft enough to work up in that 
state. If however, it is rather stiff and hard, 
it should be piled out under a shed, or cov- 
ering of som@kind, and allowed to dry thor- 
oughly, for clay is only soluble in water in 
the dry state. When once well dried, fill a 
tub, or other vessel, half full of water and 


Working at a Wedging Stand 


then drop into it the clay, broken into small 
lumps. Fill the tub so that most of the 
water is used up. Allow the mass to stand 
over night and by morning you will find that 
you have a tub of soft clay, practically free 
from all lumps. 
Screening 

The aim of this discussion is to deal with 
carefully chosen clay that will not need to 
be screened. However, for the benefit of 


Making Coils 


mesh copper or brass screen (a piece one foot 
square costing about seventy-five cents is 
plenty large enough) and with this build a 
simple sieve as shown in the illustration. 
Now run all your liquid clay through this 
sieve, discarding the waste sand and roots. 
Allow the mass to settle, from day to day 
siphoning off the surplus clear water. After 
several weeks you will again have a thick 
heavy clay which you can dry out on boards 
or, still better, in plaster dishes, as shown 
in the illustration. (For work in plaster of 
Paris, read Chapter V of ‘‘The Potter’s 
Craft,’’ by C. F. Binns.) 

For light screening simply to remove the 
coarser roots and pebbles, a piece of galvan- 
ized window screen might be used. 


Screen, Drying Dishes, Siphon, and “Bats” 
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Wedging. 

As soon as the clay has grown stiff enough 
to handle, the work of wedging is at hand. 
To be good for modeling purposes, clay needs 
to be thoroughly worked or kneaded. In 
fact, the more carefully this process is done, 
the better the results will be. Get a piece 
of stove pipe wire three or four feet long, 
or the wire off a discarded broom, and stretch 
it tightly between two uprights, over some 
kind of a table. ‘Take a piece of clay about 
the size of an unbaked loaf of bread be- 
tween the two hands and bring it down 
against the wire, cutting the lump in two 
pieces. Next throw one piece forcibly down 
upon the table and bring the other on top of 
that. Continue this process until the clay 
is in a fine modeling form. 

If material is at hand a wedging stand 
(see illustration) is a very convenient thing 
to have. The top of the stand upon which 
the clay is kneaded is covered with two 
inches of plaster of Paris, and this aids ma- 
terially in taking up the surplus moisture 
from the clay. The box at the base has a 
plaster bottom of the same thickness, which 
is kept wet, and this makes an excellent 
place to keep the prepared clays, the moisture 
from the plaster keeping the clay in a good 
condition for a long time. (Read more in 
‘‘The Potter’s Craft,’’ or read ‘‘Pottery,’’ 
by G. J. Cox.) 

Storing 

Get, or make, some tight boxes, and on 
the bottom put some old cloth. Keep these 
cloths damp and place your clay on them, 
keeping your box cover tightly fitted. Make 
another box of the same type, only larger, 
and use it to hold the unfinished work. 


Patterns and Modeling 

We have now reached the more interesting 
part of the work, the actual making of the 
dishes. The worker must have in mind the 
definite shapes to be built and have the pat- 
terns cut for those shapes. (See ‘‘Pottery 
Making’’ by J.T. Webb. This book has some 


Two Little Clay Workers 


very good cuts, showing forms, with a graded 
course to be followed.) 

Take a piece of paper as large as the ac- 
tual diameter of the desk in the middle. 
With the folded edge as the perpendicular 
central line, draw one-half of the dish and 
then cut through the double or folded sheet. 
Opening. up, the result will be a cross sec- 
tion pattern of the dish desired. Cut also a 
circle the exact size of the bottom. 

Coils 

Take a piece of clay the size of u hen’s egg 
and press it out into an elongated section. 
Have convenient a piece of oil cloth at least 
twelve inches square. Spread this out ona 
board and roll out your clay into a long, 
round, smooth coil, 6r rope, one-half inch 
in diameter and from ten to fourteen inches 
long, depending on the clay. You will find 


23 


it will take considerable skill to make a good 
coil, but by practice a nearly perfect piece 
of work can be executed. It will also be 
found that the lighter the touch upon the 
clay in downward pressure, the more perfect 
the coil. Touch your clay lightly, just so it 
will roll, and put your best efforts into an 
outward pulling motion. Start with the 


’ hands together in the middle and gently 


A;-—8 


Cc 
= 
D 
How Paper Patterns Are Made 


Cut through both sheets on the line A, B, C. The 
circle E must be the size of the bottom. 


Suggestions for Shapes . 


separate them as you work along. Practice 
this motion considerably. In Part II, soon 
to follow, we shall give you all of the steps 


up to and including the fired and finished 


product. 

Books Named: “The Potter’s Craft,’’ by Charles 
F. Binns, price $2; ‘‘Pottery,’’ by George J. Cox, 
price $1.25; ‘‘Pottery Making,’’ by Judson T. Webb, 
price $1. 


Six Good Physical Drill Exercises 


BY A. 


WHE six exercises herein de- 
‘| scribed are those the writer 
considers the best out of 
_ many given in the schools of 
Saal Sulphur, La., last year. 
—_ There are no frills or elabo- 
rate features; in many cases the movements 
were based on the army setting-up exercises, 
being varied to suit the needs of children. 
It is believed that the six exercises are 
adapted to serve adequately as physical drill 
for grades from the first through high school. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


Have a certain set time on the daily pro- 
gram for the exercises. Ten minutes a day 
is sufficient, and the exercises may well be 
given in the room as a relaxation, although 
the open air is to be preferred. The teacher 
must first understand the movements and 


how they are given. Give the exercises in 
the order here described. In having the pu- 
pils stand, teach them to stand at Attention. 
By ‘‘Attention’’ is meant an erect position, 
arms and hands hanging naturally, with 
thumb toward body, chin in, shoulders 
back, chest out, stomach in, heels together 
(almost) with toes pointing outward at an 
angle of thirty degrees. The position of the 
feet is slightly different from the army regu- 
lation; the writer believes it is better to toe 
in than to invite foot trouble by toeing out. 

Let there be vigor, vim, and ‘‘pep’’ in your 
movements. First, explain the exercise care- 
fully and give it, showing the pupils exactly 
what is to be done. Then count it and have 
them do it with you. Teach them that every 
exercise is composed of four parts: the name, 
which tells them what to do, the command 
to start, which is count one, the exercise it- 


W. ROE, Assistant Physical Director, Florida Military Academy 


self, which is made regular by the teacher’s 
counting, and the halt or stop. Instead of 
the last count, use Halt, when desiring to 
stop the exercise. A trick voice is helpful in 
giving the children the cue when ‘‘Halt’’ is 
coming; count in the natural voice uniil just 
before getting ready for ‘‘Halt,’’ then jower 
the voice; the children soon learn to listen 
for the trick cue. 

For convenience all exercises are arranged 
to begin at Attention and end at Attention. 
If it is desired to rest the pupils at any time, 
give the command At Ease, which allows 
the children to shift the weight to either 
foot, keeping the other foot in position, and 
to grasp the right hand behind them with 
the left. Give the command Attention to 
bring them from Ease to the position for the 
exercises, 


Continued on page 60) 
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Pottery Any Country School Can Make 


BY R. 
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LAY is a ma- 
terial common 
over a wide area of 
our country. Prac- 
tically all of it can 
be utilized for the 
following work, 
though much of it 
may not be of value 
commercially, Tech- 
nically, pure clay is 
called kaolin, and is 
composed of alumina 
and silica, with a 
very small percent- 
age of alkalies. 
However, of this we 
shall have little need, 
as the common blue, 
red, yellow, brown, 
or black clay will 
answer every pur- 
pose, 
Doubtless, some of 
the children will al- 
ready be able to tellof 


the location of a bed 
of tlay. If, however, search needs to be 
made, start out with some of the older boys 
and girls, taking along a good strong spade 
or shovel. First look along the banks of any 
streams that may be in the neighborhood, as 
the croppings of clay can be more easily seen 
there than anywhere else. Be sure to look 


not only high up but low down next the 


water’s edge. If, however, there are no 
streams near enough to be practicable, make 
careful inquiry where wells or ditchés have 
been dug, for you may thus locate some clay 
beds only a few feet ane the surface. 
Digging Clay 

When a clay bed has iit! been located, 
the next problem is that preparation for 
the use in question. To besure, for a regu- 
lar modeling factory’thé clay would have to 


Where One Bed of Clay Was Found 


be very carefully washed and screened, but 
for our simple needs the problem is a very 
different one. Dig out a place very care- 
fully, throwing away the surface stones, 
roots, and poorer clay. Examine the clay, 
and see if you can pick it out practically 
free from foreign substances. 
yourselves as a_ primitive 


Think of 
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the more ambitious, who may want to take 
the trouble, or for those who cannot find 
sufficiently pure clay, this paragraph is 
written. 

To the mass of soft clay add water until 
the solution when it is stirred has the con- 


sistency of cream. Next buy a piece of fifty 


people getting ready to pre- 
pare some necessary dishes, 
remembering that your 
hands are the most skillful 
tools you have, and that 
Indian pots were made long 
before the days of screens 
and screening. If your clay 
bed is a good one, you will 
have no particular trouble 
in getting several sacks of 
it quite free from foreign 
substances. 
Drying and Softening 

Your next step is that of 
getting the raw product into 
shape for your ‘use. If. the 


came directly out of 


the bottom of the stréam, it 

may be soft enough to work up in that 
state. If however, it is rather stiff and hard, 
it should be piled out under a shed, or cov- 
ering of som@kind, and allowed to dry thor- 
oughly, for clay is only soluble in water in 
the dry state. When once well dried, fill a 


tub, or other vessel, half full of water and 


Working at a Wedging Stand 


then drop into it the clay, broken into small 
lumps. Fill the tub so that most of the 
water is used up. Allow the mass to stand 
over night and by morning you will find that 
you have a tub of soft clay, practically free 
from all lumps. 


Screening 

The aim of this discussion is to deal with 
carefully chosen clay that will not need to 
be screened. However, for the benefit of 


Making Coils 


mesh copper or brass screen (a piece one foot 
square costing about seventy-five cents is 
plenty large enough) and with this build a 
simple sieve as shown in the illustration. 
Now run all your liquid clay through this 
sieve, discarding the waste sand and roots. 
Allow the mass to settle, from day to day 
siphoning off the surplus clear water. After 
several weeks you will again have a thick 
heavy clay which you can dry out on boards 
or, still better, in plaster dishes, as shown 
in the illustration. (For work in plaster of 
Paris, read Chapter V of ‘‘The Potter’s 
Craft,’’ by C. F. Binns.) 

For light screening simply to remove the 
coarser roots and pebbles, a piece of galvan- 
ized window screen might he used. 


Screen, Drying Dishes, Siphon, and “Bats” 
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Wedging. 

As soon as the clay has grown stiff enough 
to handle, the work of wedging is at hand. 
To be good for modeling purposes, clay needs 
to be thoroughly worked or kneaded. In 
fact, the more carefully this process is done, 
the better the results will be. Get a piece 
of stove pipe wire three or four feet long, 
or the wire off a discarded broom, and stretch 
it tightly between two uprights, over some 
kind of a table. Take a piece of clay about 
the size of an unbaked loaf of bread be- 
tween the two hands and bring it down 
against the wire, cutting the lump in two 
pieces. Next throw one piece forcibly down 
upon the table and bring the other on top of 
that. Continue this process until the clay 
is in a fine modeling form. 

If material is at hand a wedging stand 
(see illustration) is a very convenient thing 
to have. The top of the stand upon which 
the clay is kneaded is covered with two 
inches of plaster of Paris, and this aids ma- 
terially in taking up the surplus moisture 
from the clay. The box at the base has a 
plaster bottom of the same thickness, which 
is kept wet, and this makes an excellent 
place to keep the prepared clays, the moisture 
from the plaster keeping the clay in a good 
condition for a long time. (Read more in 
‘‘The Potter’s Craft,’’ or read ‘‘Pottery,’’ 
by G. J. Cox.) 


Storing 

Get, or make, some tight boxes, and on 
the bottom put some old cloth. Keep these 
cloths damp and place your clay on them, 
keeping your box cover tightly fitted. Make 
another box of the same type, only larger, 
and use it to hold the unfinished work. 


Patterns and Modeling 

We have now reached the more interesting 
part of the work, the actual making of the 
dishes. The worker must have in mind the 
definite shapes to be built and have the pat- 
terns cut for those shapes. (See ‘‘Pottery 
Making’’ by J.T. Webb. This book has some 


Two Little Clay Workers 


very good cuts, showing forms, with a graded 
course to be followed. ) 

Take a piece of paper as large as the ac- 
tual diameter of the desk in the middle. 
With the folded edge as the perpendicular 
central line, draw one-half of the dish and 
then cut through the double or folded sheet. 
Opening. up, the result will be a cross sec- 
tion pattern of the dish desired. Cut also a 
circle the exact size of the bottom. 

Coils 

Take a piece of clay the size of a hen’s egg 
and press it out into an elongated section. 
Have convenient a piece of oil cloth at least 
twelve inches square. Spread this out ona 
board and roll out your clay into a long, 
round, smooth coil, 6r rope, one-half inch 
in diameter and from ten to fourteen inches 
long, depending on the clay. You will find 


it will take considerable skill to make a good 
coil, but by practice a nearly perfect piece 
of work can be executed. It will also be 
found that the lighter the touch upon the 
clay in downward pressure, the more perfect 
the coil. Touch your clay lightly, just so it 
will roll, and put your best efforts into an 
outward pulling motion. Start with the 


‘ hands together in the middle and gently 


A B 


C 
= 
D 
How Paper Patterns Are Made 


Cut through both sheets on the line A, B, C. The 
circle E must be the size of the bottom. 


Suggestions for Shapes : 


separate them as you work along. Practice 
this motion considerably. In Part II, soon 
to follow, we shall give you all of the steps 


up to and including the fired and finished 


product. 

Books Named: “The Potter’s Craft,’’ by Charles 
F. Binns, price $2; ‘‘Pottery,’’ by George J. Cox, 
price $1.25; ‘‘Pottery Making,’’ by Judson T. Webb, 
price $1. 


Six Good Physical Drill Exercises 


BY A. 


A scribed are those the writer 
considers the best out of 
many given in the schools of 
A Sulphur, La., last year. 
There are no frills or elabo- 
in many cases the movements 


rate features; 
were based on the army setting-up exercises, 
being varied to suit the needs of children. 
It is believed that the six exercises are 
adapted to serve adequately as physical drill 
for grades from the first through high school. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS 


Have a certain set time on the daily pro- 
gram for the exercises. Ten minutes a day 
is sufficient, and the exercises may well be 
given in the room as a relaxation, although 
the open air is to be preferred. The teacher 
must first understand the movements and 


how they are given. Give the exercises in 
the order here described. In having the pu- 
pils stand, teach them to stand at Attention. 
By ‘‘Attention’’ is meant an erect position, 
arms and hands hanging naturally, with 
thumb toward body, chin in, shoulders 
back, chest out, stomach in, heels together 
(almost) with toes pointing outward at an 
angle of thirty degrees. The position of the 
feet is slightly different from the army regu- 
lation ; the writer believes it is better to toe 
in than to invite foot trouble by toeing out. 

Let there be vigor, vim, and ‘‘pep’’ in your 
movements. First, explain the exercise care- 
fully and give it, showing the pupils exactly 
what is to be done. Then count it and have 
them do it with you. Teach them that every 
exercise is composed of four parts: the name, 
which tells them what to do, the command 
to start, which is count one, the exercise it- 
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self, which is made regular by the teacher’s 
counting, and the halt or stop. Instead of 
the last count, use Halt, when desiring to 
stop the exercise. A trick voice is helpful in 
giving the children the cue when ‘‘Halt’’ is 
coming; count in the natural voice until just 
before getting ready for ‘‘Halt,’’ then lower 
the voice; the children soon learn to listen 
for the trick cue. 

For convenience all exercises are arranged 
to begin at Attention and end at Attention. 
If it is desired to rest the pupils at any time, 
give the command At Ease, which allows 
the children to shift the weight to either 
foot, keeping the other foot in position, and 
to grasp the right hand behind them with 
the left. Give the command Attention to 


bring them from Ease to the position for the 
exercises. 
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Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health—II 


BY ELIZABETH HAMILTON-MUNCIE, MD., 


The Care of the Teeth 


to the dentist are two bug- 
bears of childhood. The lat- 
ter is often areal terror. Yet 
fe the health and normal growth 
” of the whole body, as well as 
the shape and attractive appearance of a 
child’s face, depend so much upon a full 
number of strong, well-placed teeth that it 
seems worth an earnest effort to bring this 
subject to the children from an angle of ap- 
peal that is most likely to arouse a sponta- 
neous interest in the process, and thus gradu- 
ally create a habit. 

In ‘‘The Right Kind of a Breakfast,’’ the 
first of the series of articles intended to help 
in the teaching of Health Principles, the 
child was introduced to his physical self as 
a ‘‘food factory’’ owned by him and entirely 
dependent upon his friendly co-operation as 
a partner in the firm. Thus thrown upon 
their own responsibility, the children were 
encouraged to join a race, each trying to 
catch up with his right weight first. The 


race was called ‘‘The Game of Health.’’ The 
present article, ‘“‘The Care of the Teeth,’’ 
shows a subject second in importance only 
to ‘‘The Right Kind of a Breakfast.’’ As far 
as possible it is in the form of talks by the 


The Faithful Cooks in the Food Kitchen Are Trying to See What Spoiled 


the Food 


teacher, stories, and suggested written work 
for the pupils. 


A SECRET IN THE GAME OF HEALTH 


How many are racing to catch up with 
their weight? Here isa secret well worth 


PhM., AND FLORENCE 


KEITH-HYDE, B.A. 


Now see if you ean break it here, Grace. 
(By puttimg her foot on it Grace can proba- 
bly doit. If not, eut it tillsheean). Why, 
that rope isn’t good for anything, and yet it 
has only one bad place! You wouldn’t want 
to be swinging high up with a rope like that, 


“Are Our Crowns Nice and Shiny?” 


The first or ‘‘milk’’ teeth are twenty in all. 


and position as the second or permanent teeth, but there are no bicuspids here. 


The six in front (incisors and cuspids) are the same in shape | 


The six-year molars, the first 


permanent teeth, come just back of the two ‘‘baby’’ molars which are replaced by bicuspids. 


knowing whether you are or not. Did you 
ever try to fill a pail that had a hole in the 
bottom? What happened’? Of course. No 
one could keep it filled without stopping the 
leak. 
Well, there are some leaks in your health 
that need to be stopped if 
lol). you want to be as strong and 
| a as good looking as you can 
possibly be. This is my secret. 

One kind of leak comes 
through your teeth. You 
wouldn’t suppose that health 
and strength could leak out 
that way, would you? But 
they do, and I can tell you 
how. 

Did you ever have a nice 
strong rope like this? (Show- 
ing a rope that has been cut 
through near one end, leav- 

- ing a strand so weak that it 
can be easily broken.) It is 
thick enough to make a swing, 
isn’tit? Seeif you and Philip 
can break it, Harold. (If they 
wish to try, let them pull on 
the good part.) 


would you, Grace? 

Some people say that a rope is only as 
strong as its weakest place. We know just 
what that means now, don’t we? It is just 
as true of our bodies, except that ropes 
can’t mend themselves and bodies can. 

Sometimes the weakest place is a tooth. 
One tiny hole in one tooth, if it is not cleaned 
out and filled by a dentist, becomes a little 
cave for disease germs to grow and divide 
in. Soon the little cave is eaten out into a 


big one, the germs and their poisons mix | 


with your food and make your stomach sick, 
and the nerve-cells inside the tooth start a 
pain to warn you something is wrong. Then 
you lose a picnic, or go to bed sick, or even 
have to-lose the tooth. " 
Dear me! When you lose a tooth before it 
is time for it to drop out, so many things 
can happen that I shall let you write a story 
(or a dialogue) about it. The best story (or 
dialogue) will be given some afternoon in 
the reading hour. Did you ever hear the old 
story about how the loss of a nail ina horse’s 
shoe led to a battle’s being lost? It was 
much like ‘‘The House that Jack Built. ’’ 


The 
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The Tooth That Ran Away from a Tooth Paste Twin 


‘*For want of a nail, the shoe was lost, 

For want of a shoe, the horse was lost, 

For want of the horse, the rider was lost, 
For want of the rider, the battle was lost, 
For want of the battle, the kingdom was lost, 
And all from the want of a horseshoe nail!’’ 


Who can make a story like this about the 
loss of a tooth? 

Of course there comes a time for all your 
first or ‘‘baby’’ teeth to drop out. That is 
very different from losing one at any other 
time. To-morrow I will tell you some sto- 
ries about teeth that stay and teeth that go, 
and if you will bring a little pocket mirror 
and let me keep it for you till the time 
comes, we’]l have a nice time together find- 
ing out what teeth we have that have come 
to stay. 

Here is a story about 


SOME OF BABY’S WORKMEN 


‘“‘What is that little white thing you are 
making ?’’ asked one busy little cell of an- 
other. 

(By questions bring out the following 
facts: cells are tiny little live things that 
make the body. Millions and millions live 
and work together, making skin and bones 
and flesh out of their own tiny bodies. The 
blood is a great friend to all the cells and he 
has canals of his own that run all over the 
body and carry food to every tiny cell. Of 
course we have to eat the things the cells 
want. The stomach dissolves all the hard 
lumps. The food is all worked into a smooth 
paste. The paste is pushed along, past little 
tubes that pour out juices until the food is 
thin like milk. This food stream flows down 
where the blood is waiting. ) 


Second or Permanent Teeth—Thirty-two 


Central incisor; 6-8 years; cuts food like scissors. 
Lateral incisor; 7-9 years; cuts food like scissors. 
Cuspid (eye tooth) (one point) ; 11-13 years; guides 
jaw while chewing and cuts food into shreds. 
First bicuspid (two points) ; 9-10 years; tears and 
cracks food. 

Second bicuspid (two points); 11-13 years; tears 
and cracks food. 

First molar (six-year molar); 5-6 years; crushes 
and grinds food. 

Second molar; 12-16 years, crushes and grinds 
food. 

Third molar (wisdom tooth); 17-21 years, and 
later; this tooth pushes others together, closing 
gaps and moving into the place of the last one. 
The lower teeth usually appear a few months earlier 
than the corresponding upper teeth. 


don’t know, ’’ answered the other little 
cell. 

‘‘Why do you make it, then ?’’ 

I want to. We do many things 
without knowing why. Do you know why 
we divide whenever we get big?’’ 

“‘No, it just feels good to divide. It’s 
pleasanter to be small.’’ 

“Well, that’s just why I’m making this 
funny little white thing. One day the blood 
brought me something new to eat. It was 
good, but it wouldn’t dissolve. It began to 
get hard, and [ found it pleasant to push it 
around. Then more of the new food came, 
and it was pleasant to push that close to the 
first and pack them together tight.’’ 

“I don’t see anything pleasant about it at 
all,’’ said the first cell, very much puzzled. 
And all the other cells around agreed with 
him. ‘‘What a queer fellow,’’ they said 
among themselves. 

But soon another cell tasted something 
new from the blood stream. And this new 


The Size the Little Runaway Tooth Felt Like When 
She Came Back to Toothbrush Land, and What One 
Tooth Paste Twin Found 


food became hard, and he felt like pushing 
it. The pushing was pleasant, as the first 
cell had said. Then because he was doing it 
himself, he understood. 

Finally many cells were pushing hard 
bits, and found it pleasant to pack them all 
together into the same little round ball that 
the first cell had started. When this ball 
grew big and was in the way, they all pushed 
hard together, but it was clumsy and wouldn’t 
move with so many cells in the way. So 
they began to shape the side as they added 
to the ball, till it became a long thing with 
an edge. Then they could push it away be- 
cause the edge pushed between things. 

One day they felt tired of adding to and 
pushing the long hard thing. So they all 
gave one great push together, and settled 
down to their old simple life of growing big, 
and dividing in two, and eating the old food. 
The new food didn’t taste good any more. 

Just then Mother came in where the baby 
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was playing with his hard 
rubber ring. ‘‘Mum-mum- 
mum,’’ said Baby, and 
laughed aloud at Mother. 

come here quick !’’ 
called Mother. ‘‘Baby has 
a tooth!’’ Sure enough, a 
little hard white tooth was 
just showing in the soft 
pink gum! 

So the little cells were 
workmen. They 
didn’t have to know that, 
because God taking 
care of it all and making the cells want to 
do whatever was needed. 


THE BOY WHO DIDN’T KNOW HE WAS 
A MEMBER OF A FIRM 


One day some cells were busy making a 
hard ball that was to be a tooth some day. 

‘‘Hurry up!’’ called the cells on one side, 
‘*we’re almost ready to push. Our side is 
all covered nice and white. 

‘‘We’re waiting for more food, ’’ answered 
the cells on the other side. They were very 
unhappy. It was such fun to push. Besides, 
they knew the other cells couldn’t wait long. 

In a moment the tooth was moving along. 
Soon the part they were working on would 
be out of reach. 

‘‘Dear, dear!’’ they cried, ‘‘someone must 
telephone to the stomach right away to send 
more food.’’ A _ police-cell came hurrying 
up to find out what was the matter. 

(By questions bring out the fact that the 
white corpsucles in the blood stream act like 
policemen, watching out for disease germs 
and eating them, and hurrying to every place 
of trouble to make repairs. ) 

He called up the chief operator of the 
stomach nerves at once. 

‘‘Very sorry,’’ answered the chief oper- 
ator, ‘‘but we have none of that kind of food 
on hand. I’ll call the brain’s chief oper- 
ator.’’ Anxiously the cells waited. The 
tooth was still moving away, pushed by the 
busy cells who couldn’t wait. 

In a few minutes the police-cell brought 
back word that the brain couldn’t help, 
either, because he couldn’t get the idea over 
to the boy’s mind or to any member of his 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than onc 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- ; 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 45, at the : a 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month. 
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COLONIAL DAYS 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines ma, 
be given to pupils to trace, color, cut, and mount. The girl wears a grey 
dress, white cap and cuffs, and a white kerchief and apron. She is fair- 
haired. The brown-haired boy wears a brown suit, white collar and 
cuffs, brown hat and shoes, and blue-green hose. The black-haired 


( Indian wears a chamois colored suit, bead trimmed. The fawn is a light 
| f brown. Prepare a strip of wall paper for mounting the figures as shown 


in the sketch. Take astrip of blue oatmeal wall paper 36 by 14!¢ inches. 
-aste over the lower part a strip of 


(=| 4 green paper 36 by 5 inches, with 
the upper edge torn (not cut) un- 
evenly. 


yyy 
=> 


POSTER SUPPLEMENT.-— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Ih Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 

Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, BlackSheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 


. Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 


Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 


tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how tomount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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A Study of “The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


BY VELVA BRADBURY, B.A., Columbia County Training School, Columbus, Wis. 


teacher may well read 

| through a stanza with the 
pupils before calling for in- 
dividual oral reading. In 
this reading, the definitions, 
pronunciations, allusions, and 
explanations should be taken up. When 
good oral reading on the part of the class 
begins, the seated class should act as audi- 
ence to the reader, and they should listen, 
not look at the text. 

More pictures can be found to illustrate 
this poem than any other American classic. 
The subject of the Pilgrims has been a fav- 
orite one for artists. 


PART I 


Stanzas 1 and 2 

Tell briefly the story of the Pilgrims. 

Locate Plymouth on a map. 

Where is the opening scene of the story 
laid? 

Where is Cordova? Damascus? 

Describe the appearance of Miles Standish. 

Describe the appearance of the room. 

Who were the Saxons? 

Tell the story of Saint Gregory that is re- 
ferred to. 

If you can, describe a noted picture of 
the Pilgrims. 

What is the Captain’s adage? 

How is the village protected ? 

What ure the names in the last line of 
Stanza 2? 

Tell Stanza 2 in your own words, 


Stanzas 3 and 4 

Notice the beautiful description in the 
first four lines. 

Is the memory of Rose Standish revered? 

What discouragements have the Pilgrims 
met during the winter? 

What time of the year is it at the open- 
ing of the story? 

Why are the graves level and covered 
with growing grain? 

How large a death toll had there been 
during the winter? 

Name the three books most prominent on 
the shelf. 

Which book tells of the wars of the He- 
brews? Which one relates the campaigns 
of the Romans? Which pages in the Com- 
mentaries are most worn? Why? 

When does the ‘‘Mayflower’’ leave for 
England? 

Why did the ship not return immediately 
after the landing of the Pilgrims? 


PART II 


Stanzas 1, 2, and 3 


Give a sketch of Julius Caesar. Why 


does the Captain admire him? What re- 
marks does the Captain make about him? 

Where are ‘‘Flanders fields’’ ? 

Who was Brutus? 

How famous was the Twelfth Legion? 

Of whom is John Alden thinking during 
his busy writing? 


What are the Captain’s reasons for de- 
siring John Alden to substitute for him? 

Explain Alden’s reluctance. What plea 
convinces John Alden that he must do as 
the Captain desires? 

Parts I and II permit interesting dramati- 
zation. Let the pupils select the direct quo- 
tations and reproduce the conversation with 
simple setting. The scene begins with John 
Alden writing at a table and the Captain 
commenting on his weapons. Memory work 
may be included. 


PART III 


Stanzas 1 and 2 


Stanza 1 gives the Puritan’s idea regard- 
ing worldly love. Tell in your own words 
the idea of John Alden. In what way does 
he think he has done wrong? What does 
he mean by saying that he has been wor- 
shiping Astaroth and Baal? 

Read the Hundredth Psalm. Could this 
be sung as a hymn? 

Who was Luther? 

How are the notes and words of the songs 
written in the Pilgrim hymn book? 


Stanzas 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 


How does Priscilla receive John Alden? 

Read the lines that show her longing for 
England. 

Relate the story of the delivering of the 
message and the conversation that followed. 

Is John Alden true to his promise to the 
Captain ? 


PART IV 


Stanzas 1, 2. 3 and 4 


The first paragraph may be better ex- 
plained by the teacher if she has read the 
chapter in Revelation describing the vision 
of the heavenly city. 

What is the meaning of ‘‘apocalyptical 
splendor’’? 

What color is chrysolite? jasper? sap- 
phire? 

David shrewdly planned the death of 
Bathsheba’s husband by placing him in a 
post of danger. The teacher may relate the 
story of the prophet’s condemnation of David. 

Is John Alden fair to himself in making 
the comparison of his case with that of the 
Hebrew ? 

What is his decision when he sees the 
‘‘Maytlower’’? 

Stanzas 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 

Relate the story of John Alden’s return to 
the Captain. Does Alden deserve the Cap- 
tain’s bitter words? Why does the Captain 
recall Brutus and Caesar at this time? 

Relate the incident of the Indian messenger 
and the council. 

Explain ‘‘the hill that was nearest to 
heaven’’; ‘‘God had sifted three kingdoms 
to find the wheat for this planting, ’’ ete. 

Interpret the Indian’s message. What is 
the Captain’s answer? 


PART V 


Stanzas J, 2, and 3 

Describe the departure of Captain Standish 
and his men. What is the purpose of the 
expedition ? 

Who was King David? Who were the 
Midianites and the Philistines ? 

What people is meant in this connection 
by Midianites? 

Study the last three lines of Stanza 1 for 
its pictures and figures of speech. 

What direction is the wind on the morning 
of the departure of the ‘‘Mayflower’’? Why 
is this fair for the ‘‘Mayflower’’ ? 

How long has the ship remained with 
them? Why does its return affect the little 
colony so deeply ? 

Notice the description of the sunrise. 

Especially notice the last two lines of 
stanza 3. 

Why do the seamen fire the gun? 

Have Miles Standish and John Alden been 
reconciled ? 


Stanzas 4, 5, 6, and 7 

Describe the sailing of the ‘‘Mayflower. ’’ 
(The teacher should show pictures if pos- 
sible.) 

Does Alden sail according to his plan? 
Why not? 

How many of the Pilgrims returned to 
England in the ‘‘Mayflower’’? What does 
this show regarding their resolution ? 

Why is the master of the ship glad to go? 

Give two lines from memory. Give two 
figures of speech. 


PART VI 


Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 

Review Priscilla’s explanation. 

Memorize the four lines beginning, ‘‘For 
there are moments in life,’’ ete. 

Explain briefly ‘‘garden of Eden’’; ‘‘river 
Euphrates through deserts of Havilah flow- 
ing.’’ 

Explain the allusion to the Pilgrim and 
his penance. How does this fit the case of 
John Alden? 

PART VII 
Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 

Does Miles Standish blame himself for his 
quarrel with John Alden? Does he become 
a lover of danger? 

What time have the first six parts of the 
poem occupied ? 

Relate the experience of Miles Standish in 
the Indian camp. Translate Pecksuot’s and 
Wattawamat’s figurative language. 

Describe the firing of the guns. Is this 
an early experience of the Indians with 
firearms ? 

Compare the old idea of trophies of war 
with the modern one. 

Explain the last two lines of Stanza 6. — 
Could the council have demanded this of 
Priscilla? 

(Continued on page 66) 
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How to Plan a Community Rally 


BY MATTIE CRABTREE BLOMQUIST, formerly County Superintendent of Schools, Dickey County, North Dakota; Originator of 


infrequently several months 
pass before the ‘‘new teacher’’ 
learns to know the parents of 
the children who are under her 
care for the school year. She 
struggles along blindly, not un- 
derstanding the conditions 
which handicap or stimulate 
her pupils; not knowing how to 
co-operate effectively with the 
community so that the school 
muy reach its fullest measure 


of efficiency. 

A Community Rally may serve to concen- 
trate the efforts of parents and teacher on 
those phases of progress possible to the pu- 
pils; it may awaken in the community a more 
loyal support of the school’s interests and en- 
terprises. 

Include at least two schools in the Com- 
munity Rally, and present a varied program 
based on the actual work of the schools. 

Advertise the rally well. Make use of your 
local newspaper, the farmers’ club, church 
organizations, and any other activity which 
may serve as an advertising medium. You, 
too, have ‘‘wares to sell,’’ ‘‘wares’’ which 
are expressed in the terms of human life 
rightly developed. 

A suggestive program for the day is as 
follows: 

A. M. 

9:00—Number Contests 

10:00—Dramatization Contest 

11:00—Spelling Bee 
M. 

12:00—Picnie Lunch 
P. M. 

1:00--Address by County Superintendent, School 

Nurse, or Boy’s and Girls’ Club Leader 
2:00—Declamation and Song Contest 

3:00—Folk Game Contest 

4:00—Industrial Contest 
Number Contests 

Number contests are valuable as an incen- 
tive to accuracy in the use of the simple num- 
ber combinations. The Guhin Charts, the 
Studebaker Tests, or any other standard test 
may be used as the basis of the contests. 

A simple method of conducting the contest 
is as follows: The number combinations are 
written on the blackboard. The contestants 
face the board and write the answers rapidly 
on paper pads. As soon as a contestant fin- 
ishes he gives the paper to the timekeeper, 
who indicates the time used by the contest- 
ant, and hands it to a judge, who corrects the 
errors. Each error adds a given number of 
seconds to the total time record, The contest- 
ant whose time rating is lowest wins first 
place in the contest. 

Another method of conducting the contest 
is to have the contestants give the answers 


Community Dramas and Rallies 


orally. This method is more spectacular and 
creates greater enthusiasm in the audience. 
However, it should be used judiciously with 
timid children. 

It is well to include in this part of the pro- 
gram a standard test which will enable the 
parent to determine his child’s ability as 
guaged by educational measurements. Thus, 
at the beginning of the year pupils and par- 
ents are given a clear understanding of the 
child’s ability in dealing with number com- 
binations, 

Dramatization Contest 

A dramatization contest is invaluable as an 
aid in creating an interest in reading. A 
dramatic reader should be chosen several 
weeks prior to the contest. The children 
should be interested in producing given se- 
lections from the reader. The child’s inher- 
ent love of the dramatic will be quickened by 
the spirit of emulation always present in con- 
tests. No child can express that which he 
does not feel. Give your pupils the opportu- 
nity to express themselves with originality 
and freedom, and you have awakened a spirit 
of initiative which is invaluable. Judges who 
will choose between the ‘‘teams’’ representing 
each school may base their decisions on the 
originality, faithfulness of interpretation, and 
accuracy of enunciation and pronunciation 
displayed. 

Spelling Bee 

A revival of the old-fashioned spelling 
match will arouse the interest of parents and 
pupils alike. Ayres Spelling Test (secured 
from the Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City, may well be used as the basis for the 
contest. Lists consisting of words commonly 
misspelled by pupils may be improvised. 
Picnic Lunch 

Plan this part of your program withasmuch 
care as you use in planning the contests. 
The psychological effect of ‘‘breaking bread’’ 
together may prove of value in getting in 
touch with the men and women of your vicin- 
ity. At the conclusion of the lunch ask your 
county superintendent, the school nurse, or 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club leader to talk on 
some subject relating to the community. 
You will be able to make your co-operation 
efficient only by joining hands with all who 
are working for the better interests of the 
boys and girls under your care. You will 
need the encouragement and stimulation 
which is afforded by touching shoulders with 
those whose aims are like your own. 
Declamation and Song Contest 

In planning a declamation or song contest, 
limit the choice of selections from which the 
contestants may choose. This may be done 
in one of two ways. Appoint a critic to pass 


judgment on the choice of the selection; or 
make a list of poets from whose writings the 
poems may be selected; also make a list of 
songs which may be chosen. Every effort 
should be made to eliminate trashy songs and 
readings. Boys and girls should be encouraged 
to learn only the best. The American patri- 
otic songs and the folk songs and lullabies 
may be used. Stevenson, Riley, Tennyson, 
Field, anda host of others have written verse 
which appeals to every child. 

Folk Game Contest 

This contest may prove to be one of the 
most attractive. A simple folk game intro- 
duces the element of joyful play which is es- 
sential to the right development of children. 
Simple costumes designed by the older girls 
in your school will create the atmosphere of 
festivity so dear to every childish heart. By 
choosing folk games typical of the nationali- 
ties represented in your community, you will 
awaken an enthusiastic response on the part 
of the parents who are familiar with folk 
games of their native countries. 

Industrial Contest 

Write to your local Farm Bureau for sug- 
gestions for industrial contests, or if no Farm 
Bureau has been organized in your county se- 
cure the information through the State agri- 
cultural college. 

Cold pack canning demonstrations, corn 
stringing, stock judging, and numerous other 
industrial contests may constitute this part of 
the program. That the rural school should 
reflect the agricultural life of the community 
is an accepted educational principle. Any- 
thing which will create in boys and girlsa 
keener interest in the country and greater love 
of their rural homes is eminently worth while. 
Other Contests 

By studying the activities of your pupils, 
you may easily determine their dominant in- 
terest and utilize their enthusiasm in making 
your Community Rally a success. Contests 
of various kinds may be introduced, such as 
letter writing, potato paring, button sewing, 
darning, patching, or athletic events. Free 
information regarding ‘‘Better Boys’ and 
Girls’ Contests’? may be obtained from the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

School a Community Center 

The schoolhouse is the logical community 
center in every neighborhood. By persistent 
advertising, you may interest all members of 
the community in the school, thus developing 
that spirit of loyalty which is so essential to 
the welfare of the school. From the Com- 
munity Rally may spring a spirit of friendli- 
ness and sympathetic understanding that will 
enable you to fulfill your highest visions of 
school and community service. 


IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE SCHOOLHOUSES DOTTED HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE OVER 
THE GREAT EXPANSE OF THIS NATION WILL SOME DAY PROVE TO BE THE ROOTS OF THAT 
GREAT TREE OF LIBERTY WHICH SHALL SPREAD FOR THE SUSTENANCE AND PROTECTION OF 


ALL MANKIND.—President Wilson. 
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Jointed Turkey Fashioned from Paper or Wood 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from pieces of thin 

board. The wing may be traced from the assembled model. Use heavy gray or brown construction paper for a paper toy, and paint red the part 

shown in the model as solid black. Mount as shown in the assembled figure, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners or bits of knotted cord 
at the joints of the paper toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, in the wooden toy. 
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Teaching Insurance to Seventh and Eighth Grades 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, B.S., A.M., Supervisor of Mathematics, Eighth Grade and High School, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


HE subject of insurance is one 
of the most practical topics 
treated in seventh and eighth 
grade arithmetics, yet few 
teachers are sufficiently famil- 
iar with the facts to present 
the subject intelligently. The 
treatment should be purely lo- 
cal. The teacher should con- 
sult with some local insurance 
agent to find out rates, kinds 
of policies, different companies, 

etc. Oftentimes an agent may 
be induced to make a talk directly to the 
class. 

Secure old policies and have pupils exam- 
ine them carefully, or they may examine 
those held on their father’s property. 

The following outline is given as a guide 
for the presentation of subject matter. 


1 Object of Insurance 

A group of individuals protecting the sin- 
gle individual from overwhelming loss, 
il What may be insured 

1. Life: 

a. Parts of body 

(1) Voice (of a prima donna. ) 

(2) Hands (of a pianist). 

(3) Feet (of a dancer), 

(4) Ears (of a violinist). 

(5), Eyes (of engraver or watch- 
maker). 

b. The entire body. 

It may be interesting to note that Pearl 
White, the screen star, at one time carried 
the highest life insurance of any one person. 
Why? It might also be interesting to note 
that the late John Bunny had his face insured. 
Pupils may give some of these special cases. 
They may know of some in their own town. 

2. Property : 

a. Houses, 

b. Barns. 

c. Factories and stores. 

d. Ships. 

e. Grain—in crib or growing. 

f. Live stock. 

g. Furniture. 

h. Implements. 

i. Vehicles, 

j. Parcel post packages. 

k. Plate glass windows. 

i. Land titles. 

m. Valuables, such as jewelry. 

n. Credit. 

I1I—Jnsured against what kind of loss 

1. Property (find rates for each) : 

a. Fire (loss from this cause alone in 
United States is over $200,000, 000 
annually). 

b. Tornado. 

Cyclone, 

Wreckage or fire at sea, 

Breakage of glass. 

Loss in mails, 

Theft of valuables, 

Lawsuits over titles. 

g. Grain (loss by hail, Hessian fly, ete. ), 


PHP mo ae 


2. Personal: 

a. Death. 

b. Accident. 

c. Sickness. 

d. Loss of any part of body. 

1V—Factors determining rates 
1. Property: 
a. Construction of building- 
(1) Frame. 
(2) Brick. 
(3) Kind of roof — fireproof; non 
tireproof. 

b. Use. 

ec. Distance from hydrant. 

d. Distance from fire department. 

e. Condition of surrounding buildings. 

f. In erowded or more open part of 
town, 

g. In town or country (contrary to gen- 
eral belief, rates in the country are 
higher; why ?). 

h. Kind of insurance (tornado or cy- 
clone policies are cheaper than fire 
insurance in sections where torna- 
dos and cyclones are not common, ) 

i. Term of insurance. Usually one to 
five years (long terms compara- 
tively cheaper; why ?). 

2. Personal: 
a. Age: 
b. Occupation. 
c. Sex (men are often granted better 
rates than women). 
. Condition of health. 
Other policies held. 
Type of policy; accident, endow- 
ment, life, ete. 
V—How insurance is taken out 
1. Property: 
a. Agent inspects and evaluates the 
property. 
b. The insured receives a policy and 
pays the premium rates. 
2. Personal: 

a. Health certificate required when ap- 

plication is made. 
b. Contract signed and premium paid. 
Vi—Study of a policy (property insurance) 
1. Principal elements: 
a. Description of property insured. 
b. Amount for which the policy is 
given. 
ce. Length of time to run. 
d. Amount of premium, 
2. Note restrictions in the policy. 
carefully. 
&. Note vacancy clause (many companies 
require that you shall obtain a vacancy per- 
mit). 
4, Note policies expire at twelve o’clock 
noon, standard time; why? 
5. Note from various policies what com- 
panies operate in your town. 
6. Each policy should be read carefully. 
V1I—How to recover loss in property insurance 
1. Notify agent of the loss, who in turn 
notifies the company. 
2. Adjustor is probably sent, 


re 


Read 


8. Loss adjusted; if total loss, the policy 
is surrendered, if partial, a special slip may 
be attached, and the policy continued in force, 
being worth the face of the policy less pay- 
ment made for damages. 

VIII—Two kinds of premium collection in 
property insurance 

1. Level premium, in which a uniform 
premium is charged annually. 

2. Assessment insurance, in which vari- 
able assessments are made to cover losses 
and expenses of year. Example, many local 
mutual insurance companies. 

8. Comparison of the two types; which 


would you prefer? 

NOTE: If the teacher is not familiar with the im- 
portant facts involved in life insurance, she should 
consult an agent, who will be glad to explain them. 
Life insurance has become one of the substantial busi- 
ness elements in our national life. Mortality tables 
have been so carefully worked out that the element 
of chance has been eliminated, and life insurance has 
become one of the well-established business principles. 


1X Kinds of life policies (rates for each) 

1. Entire life, does not mature until the 
death of the insured. 

a. Ordinary life; 
throughout life. 

b. Limited payment life; payable fora 
given period of years, —10, 15, 20, 
or 25,-—the policy becoming paid 
up for life after the specified pay- 
ments have been made. 

2. Term insurance; ceases at the expira- 
tion of the term for which it was written, 
without providing any subsequent return to 
the one insured; is paid only in case of death 
of the insured during the term. Often de- 
sirable when extra risks are to be taken. 

3. Endowment insurance; taken out fora 
period of 10, 15, 20, or 25 years. Combines 
the element of investment with that of in- 
surance. Rates high. In case of death be- 
fore the expiration of the term named in the 
policy, the amount is paid to the beneficiary. 

4, Annuity; insures an annual income 
throughout life in return for principal in- 
vested with the insurance company, a profit- 
able and safe investment. Income usually 
greater than from almost any other invest- 
ment, as it is paid only throughout life, and 
at death the principal becomes the property 
of the company. 

5. Industrial insurance; to provide for ex- 
pense of burial. Payments usually for small 
amounts collected weekly by the agent. Most 
expensive kind of insurance. 

6. Accident insurance; rates low. 

7. Warrisk; taken out by soldiers. Rates 
low. Discuss fully. 


X— Desirable features of policy 

1. Freedom from restrictions. 

2. Convenient premium payments an- 
nually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

3. Liberal terms for payment and non- 
forfeiture. 

4, Exemption from claims of creditors. 

5. Surrender and loan privileges. Many 
people borrow money on their life insurance, 

6. Privilege of changing beneficiary, 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Earning for Uncle Sam 


BY REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


HOW JERRY DID IT 


ERRY wished he had been big enough to help win the war. 
‘Your pennies can help pay for it,’’ Big Brother told 
him. 

Jerry wondered how he could earn some pennies. 

He noticed an elderly lady going out, rain or shine, with 
her pet dog. 

He asked the lady if he might take the dog for his daily 
airing. 

She said, ‘‘Can I depend on you to come promptly and 
never forget ?’’ 

Jerry promised, so the lady let him try. 

Some days it was stormy and cold. Some days Jerry 
wanted to play with the boys. Some days the dog was 
naughty and ran away. 

But Jerry didn’t forget once, and every week a new 
thrift stamp went into his book. 


HOW DOROTHY DID IT 


OROTHY had found a pretty picture in an old mag- 
azine. 


‘‘What a good picture puzzle it would make if only I had 
a jig-saw,’’ she thought. ‘‘But why couldn’t I use card- 
board instead of wood? I could cut that with scissors. ”’ 

Dorothy pasted the picture smoothly on heavy cardboard. 
She pressed it with a warm iron. Then she cut the picture 
into jagged pieces. 

When Auntie saw the puzzle, she said, ‘‘Couldn’t you 
make some for soldiers in the hospitals? Some of my 
friends will be glad to pay you.’’ 

Dorothy put the puzzles in boxes she had saved and sold 
them for ten cents apiece. They were light and easy for 
the patients to hold, and they liked them. 

Dorothy sold enough puzzles to put a whole row of thrift 
stamps in her book, 


HOW DAVID DID IT 


¢¢] didn’t have time for a shine this morning,’’ said 
Father. ‘‘I must start earlier to-morrow. ”’ 

‘Could I shine your shoes?’’ asked David. ‘‘I want to 
lend Uncle Sam some money.’’ 

‘‘But I like my shoes polished very nicely, ’’ said Father. 

David watched a bootblack at work. Then he practiced 
on an old pair of shoes. 

Father said he might try, but his shoes must be ready 
every morning. 

Once or twice David forgot the shoes. Once or twice he 
did not polish them carefully. Father explained that 
grown-up people do not pay wages unless work is well done. 

‘If I paid you, the money would be my loan to Uncle 
Sam, not yours,’’ he said. 

David wanted to lend the money himself, so he tried 


harder until Father was pleased, 


HOW ELSIE DID IT 


66 OW can a little girl earn pennies for Uncle Sam ?’’ 
Elsie asked her mother. ‘‘I don’t know how to make 
things to sell, and I’m too little for almost everything. ”’ 

“‘Let us see,’’ said Mother, as she threaded a bodkin 
with ribbon to run in Baby’s dress. 

‘‘Couldn’t I do that?’’ asked Elsie. 

“It would save my time,’’ replied Mother. ‘‘If you run 
the ribbon in Baby’s dresses every week, I will pay you 
five cents. But people who earn money must never forget 
and must always be on time.”’ 

‘‘Uncle Sam needs my pennies, so I won’t forget,’’ Elsie 
promised. 

Every week Elsie took Baby’s dresses fresh from the 
wash and put in the ribbons. 

Mother said Elsie’s work was a real help. Elsie was 
glad she was not too little to help Uncle Sam. 
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Teaching Geography by the Problem Method 


ILORY be! but I’m tired,’’ 
sighed Miss Arthur, as she 
! sank wearily into a chair and 
| looked a trifle enviously at 
Miss Black who was sorting 

- pictures for the next day’s 
geography lesson. ‘‘Here you are with your 
room all cleaned up and planning to-morrow’s 
work, and I am too tired even to start for 
home. ”’ 

‘‘What’s the matter to-night?’’? asked 
Miss Black, while she held out two pictures 
and critically inspected them to determine 
which would best illustrate the point that 
she wished to teach. 

*‘Oh, nothing very unusual, only Tommy 
Tikkala,’’ replied Miss Arthur, ‘‘Here it is 
nearly five o’clock and he’s just finished 
learning that list of cities in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic states that I had on 
the board. Why, oh, why should there be 
so many troublesome cities in that part of 
the United States ?’’ 

‘“‘Why did you have him learn them?’’ 
asked Miss Black, as she selected another 
picture. 

*‘Why did I have him learn them ?’’ gasped 
Miss Arthur. ‘‘Of all things! Why? Be- 
cause he’s got to know them, of course! 
One would think that you were a babe in 
arms to ask any such question. ’’ 

‘*Will he know them amonth from now ?’’ 
asked Miss Black, undisturbed by the tirade 
of her fellow worker. She knew that an ex- 
asperating question asked at five o’clock at 
night of a nerve-exhausted teacher who has 
been struggling after school with a stubborn 
Tommy Tikkala who will not study is enough 
to justify any wild reaction. 

“‘Helena Black, are you crazy ? One would 
think that you had never taught school a day 
instead of being a veteran of nearly twenty 
years’ standing. Will he know them a 
month from now? Of course he will not. 
But what has that to do with it? He’s got 
to know them once, hasn’t he? Oh, I wish 
that the work for my grade was on the Fiji 
Islands instead of the United States. Then 
[ should be rid of those awful cities. I wish 
I lived in the Fijis,anyway, and could sit all 
day on the beach with the little naked Fiji 
children and throw pebbles into the ocean 
and never see a school again. ’’ 

“That wouldn’t do any good,’’ laughed 
her friend. ‘‘Your teacher instinct would 
force you to make the little heathen count 
*the pebbles and memorize their colors, If 
they made a mistake you would probably toss 
them into the ocean instead of keeping them 
after school. Socheer up and stay in the 
good old U. S. a little while longer. By the 
way, do you suppose that your pupils ever 
wonder, as you did a minute ago, why there 
are so many cities in that part of the United 
States ?’’ 

*‘Bless your heart, Waino asked me that 
very question to-day when they were study- 
ing their geography lesson. [ told him that 
he would learn his lesson quicker if he didn’t 
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stop to ask so many questions about it.’’ 

‘You may find that the children are more 
interested in the questions that they ask than 
in yours,’’ Miss Black ventured. ‘‘Why 
don’t you ‘put it up’ to Waino and the rest 
of the class to-morrow to find out the rea- 
sons. You will discover that the names of 
the cities will stick better if the pupils un- 
derstand why so many are located there. ’’ 

The next morning the pupils looked rather 
surprised when they saw on the blackboard : 

Question I. (Waino Millykangas.) ‘‘Why 
are there more large cities in the northeastern 
part of the United States than in any other 
equal area in our country ?’’ 

The surprise grew when Miss Arthur said, 
‘For our geography lesson to-day we will 
try to find the answer to Waino’s question. ’’ 
Waino, usually rather a nonentity in school, 
began to assume a different position in the 
minds of his mates when a question of his 
was deemed by the teacher to be worthy of 
study by the entire class. They set to work 
with interest and the lesson period went 
rather faster than usual to both teacher and 
pupils. The question was not answered in 
this period or the next. Indeed, more than 
a week passed before the children were 
satisfied. 

Much to Miss Arthur’s surprise, she found 
at the end of that time her class knew much 
more about that particular section of the 
United States, were much more interested 
in it, and were more eager to begin their 
study of other sections than any class which 
had covered the same ground in previous 


years. Moreover, no pupils were kept after 
school to memorize that despised list of cit- 
ies. Instead, with a similar list carefully 
treasured on slips of paper, they hurried out 
at the last bell to stop at the school library, 
to visit the public library, to get down the 
big dusty atlas at home and ponder over it, 
or to throw mother, father, big sister, and 
brother into confusion by asking them 
questions which they were somewhat at a 
loss to answer. And here are a few of the 
things the class did and a few of the topics 
which they considered. 

First, to convince the doubters, they ac- 
tually proved that there were more large cit- 
ies in the northeastern part of the United 
States than in any othersection. They turned 
to the appendix, a rather unfamiliar part of 
the book to most of them, and found a 
list of the twenty-five largest cities in the 
United States. From this list they selected 
those located in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic states. This in itself was a 
good lesson in location as they had to find 


each city in order to know whether or not to _ 


include it in their lists. When they found 
that nearly half of the list was included in 
the areas which they were studying, their 


original question became a conundrum, puz- 


zling but interesting. 

‘‘A good many people must live here. if 
there are so many large cities, ’’ volunteered 
Sallie. A hint from Miss Arthur and 
the leaves rustled briskly until the pages of 
areas and populations in the appendix were 
found. A little figuring showed that while 
the New England and Middle Atlantic states 
comprise only a little more than a twelfth 
of the area of the United States, the region 
contains nearly a third of the population. 
Then foreheads were wrinkled in perplexity 
as each one tried to explain this remarkable 
fact. 

‘They could fish,’’ ‘‘They could build 
ships for the fishermen,’’ ‘“They could mine,”’ 
‘‘They could ship products from other parts 
of the country,’’ were some of the first 
answers given, 

Miss Arthur hung two maps on the wall, 
one of the United States and the other of the 
world. It was anew thought to the children 
that those dry old maps that they so disliked 
could answer conundrums, and they looked 
at them with more interest than usual. 

It was Paul, Paul who was usually en- 
gaged in some business with his neighbors 
when the geography lesson was going on, 
who vouchsafed the information that this 
part of the United States was nearer than 
any other part to the continent of Europe 
with which most of our commerce is carried 
on. That was one of the reasons why these 
northern ports were so busy during the war. 
Following this idea the pupils made a list of 
seaports which might be engaged in such 
commerce. Much discussion took place in 
making this list as some pupils wished to 
include in it all the ports big and little. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD 
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Primary Methods and Helps 


You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Ivhich later you qannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Frocbel. 


November Quotations for Calendars and 
Booklets 


OVEMBER woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning’s chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 


November breathes no flattering tales; 

The plain truth-teller of the year; 

Who wins her heart, and he alone, 

Knows she has sweetness all her own. 
Lucy Larcom. 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 
The birds have ceased their calling, 

But let me tell you, my child, 


- Though day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright red roses 
Will keep alive in the snow. 
Alice Cary. 


THE BIRDS’ FAREWELL 


Our dear little children: 
e must bid you good-by, 
For November is here, and it’s time we should fly 
To the South where we have an engagement to sing, 
But remember this, dears,—we’ll return in the spring. 
We are sorry to leave you—too sorry for words, 
But we’ll always remain 
Yours sincerely, 
THE Brrps. 


Interesting and Profitable Seat Work 
By Jean F. Mackey and Nella H. Cole 


66 HAT did you do to-day?’’ said Johnnie's 
mother to him, as he returned from his first 
day at school. 

**Nothing, ’’said Johnnie. 

At the end of the second day Johnnie’s mother asked 
the same question and received the same answer. 

At the end of the third day the same question was 
asked, and Johnnie said, ‘‘Oh, I waited for school to 
let out.”’ 

Now Johnnie’s answer, *‘ Nothing,’’ was somewhat 
exaggerated, but the long hours when he sat with 
nothing to do made a deeper impression upon him than 
the few minutes when the busy teacher could give him 
some attention, during those first days of school. If 
Johnnie’s teacher had solved even in a small way the 
problem of seat work, Johnnie’s answer would have 
been quite different. This problem is a real one in 
all schools, and especially in a rural schoolroom in 
which there may be four or more grades, and where 
the children must work by themselves approximately 
three-fourths of the time. Unless the teacher pro- 
vides interesting and profitable seat work for the chil- 
dren, there is trouble afoot, for the children will not 
long be content with nothing to de. They will soon 
find something todo, and more often than not that 
something means trouble for the teacher. 

The good program should show seat work periods 


planned for as well as the recitation periods. Know- 
ing the difficulty of finding seat work that is more 
than just busy work, we offer the following sugges- 
tions, hoping that teachers’ ‘will? find one of their big 
problems easier to solve. 


READING 


1. Have children read a story for a purpose— 

a. To select and list unfamiliar words. 

b. To name characters, 

ce. To state situations in correct order. 

d. To decide conversation for characters in dram 
atization. 

e. To decide what pictures to draw to illustrate 
the word pictures in a story, and then draw 
pictures, using colored crayons. 

f. To select the most beautiful word pictures in 
the story (description). 

g. To answer questions which the teacher has 
written on the board about the story. 

h. To outline the story (older grades). 

i. Toselect for oral reading that part of a story 
which is best liked by child. 

j. To select and copy or build with letter cards 
words containing given phonograms or 
sounds. 

2. After teaching a rhyme give the children envel- 
opes containing a cut-uprhyme. Have the children 
match words to rhyme which has been written on the 
outside of the envelope. Same can be used for sen- 
tences in Book I. 

3. Have children build rhymes or sentences with 
word builders— 

a. Either from blackboard copy or hook. 

b. From memory. 

c. Complete sentences begun on the board. 

d. Original sentences. 

4. Use word builders— 

a. To build words containing given sound or he- 
longing to a family. 

b. To build words like list on board. 

ce. To select given sounds. 

d. To select like letters and place in columns. 

e. ‘To build alphabet—small letters; capitals. 

f. Build words that tell what kind. 

g-. Build words that tell what color. 

h. Build words that tell what size. 

i. Build words that tell how many. 

j. Build names of persons in story. 

k. Build words that rhyme in poems. 

1. Build words which tell to do something. 

m. Build all words which can be illustrated hy 
drawing. 

5. Give children a box containing words selected 
from stories which they have read—print or script. 
Have children— 

a. Select familiar words and place in column; 
unfamiliar in second column. 

b. Use to build sentences. 

e. Arrange according to families. 

d. Match words written on blackboard. 

6. Give children leaves from a magazine or dis- 
carded book. Have children— 

a. Cut familiar words. 

b. Cut words containing given sounds. 

e. Cut family words. 

d. Cut words containing given letter. 


e. containing given number of syl- 
ables. 

f. Cut words containing given number of letters. 

g. Cut given words as many times as they can. 

h. Cut words beginning with capital letters. Chil- 
dren should mount words on paper. 

7. From magazines or free-hand have children cut 
pictures which illustrate given word or words. 

8. Let children do free-hand cutting or tearing to 
illustrate story. 

9. Use plasticine or clay to illustrate story. 

10. Have children trace around and color animal or 
other forms and arrange to illustrate story. 

11. Write a word large on piece of paper. Have 
children— 

a. Cut and mount. 
b. Trace. 
ce. Lay pegs or seeds. 

12. Place five or ten words on board. Have children 
find and copy sentences containing words. 

13. Give initial letter for words in reading lesson 
and blanks for other letters. Have child find words in 
lesson and copy complete (a - - - - apple). 

14. Give newspaper column or leaf from magazine. 
Have children— 

a. Mark familiar words. 

b. Mark given letters. 

e. Mark given sounds. 

d. Mark words beginning with capitals. 

e. Mark a given word as many times as possible. 
f. Mark silent letters in words. 

15. Have available readers not used as textbooks 
where children may use them for reading during seat. 
work time. 

16. Have children read a story then illustrate by 
drawing. Later let children guess name of story from 
illustration. 

17. Have children copy ten lines of the story which 
they like best in their reader. 

18. Write simple questions on the board for children 
to answer either with drawing or words. Example: 
— what the little red hen did when she made the 
hread.’’ 

19. Write simple situations on the board, omitting 
words to he filled with drawings or paper cutting. Ex- 
ample: ‘‘The little — found a — of flour.”’ 

SPELLING 

1. Build spelling words with word builders. 

2. Give children a long word, as ‘‘Washington.’ 
Ask children to make all words possible from it. 

3. Have children use spelling words in a given kind 
of sentence as statement or question. 

4. Have children build or write review words from 
memory. 

5. Give children a list of words, then have them 
change each word to another word by changing one 
letter init. Example ‘‘cat—cut.’’ 

6. Have children write singulars or plurals of words 

7. Have children write synonyms and homonyms 
from a given list of words. 

8. Have children copy words and add ly or ed. 

9, Have children write words used to form contrac- 
tions. 

10. Have children write derivative. 
‘*Add ize: real, realize.”’ 

11. Give children a list of comparatives to write the 


Example: 


‘ 
| 
4 
4 
‘ 


root of the word. Example: *‘smaller; small.’’ 
12. Give children list of words and have them 
change each word by adding a letter as ‘‘able, table.’’ 
13. Have children copy and supply missing letter or 


letters from list placed on board. Example: ‘‘sep— 
rate.’”’ 
LANGUAGE 
1. Have children write list of things seen in a 


picture. 
2. Have children write a story about a picture. 
3. Have children write statements about a picture. 
4, Have children write questions about a picture. 
5. Have children write sentences containing quota- 
tions about a picture. 
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Primary Methods and Helps—contiaues 


to show foot, yard, and fractions thereof. 

18. Have children cut piece of paper and divide it 
into squares to show 144 square inches equal one square 
foot, etc. 

14. Have children measure and cut strips of paper 
in given widths and lengths and arrange to make de- 
sign, as a fence. 

15. Teacher places figures on the left side of a piece 
of paper or cardboard. Have children arrange pegs, 
seeds, or blocks on paper according to the figures. 

16. Give children envelope containing two squares 
of different sizes, two circles, and two rectangles. 

a. Direct children to select one form, trace and 
color, or cut and mount. 
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7. Have children draw and color pictures to illus- 
trate land and water forms. 

8. Have children draw a map of home state, locat- 
ing principal features according to directions. 

9. Have children trace map of state or section. In- 
dicate geographical features by placing figures 1, 2, 
8, etc., on maps. Exchange papers and have children 
— what geographical features are indicated by the 

gures. 

10. Have children trace map of United States and 
outline states. Place a figure in each state, 1, 2, 3, 
etc. Exchange maps and have children write the 
names of states according to figures. 

11. Teacher puts the list of states upon the board 
and gives a definite number 
to each state. Children 


6. Have children make a 
list of words describing a 
picture or an object in a 
picture. 

7. Have children copy 
sentences from the board 
and punctuate. 

8 Have children write 
statements telling what 
certain animals do. 

9. Have children write 
the names of creatures 
which fly, run, jump, swim, 
etc. 

10. Have children fill in 
the blanks with the correct 
form of the verb in sen- 
tences which the teacher 
will have written upon the 
board. 

11. Have children write— 

a. List of materials 
used in building a 


moments of exaltation. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


OLD fast to the highest ideals 


that float across your vision in 


trace map and outlinestates 
and number them according 
to teacher’s list. Accord- 
ing to teacher’s direction, 
children name, by number, 
states bordering upon Gulf 
of Mexico, Mississippi 
River, etc. Give answers 
on paper. 

12. Have children write 
names of four large rivers 
tlowing into Atlantic Ocean; 
five seaports on the Pacific 
Ocean, ete. 

13. Have children cut 
free-hand pictures to illus- 
trate features of different 


peoples studied: wind- 
mills — Holland; igloos — 
Eskimos. 

HISTORY 


1. Have children write 


house. 
b. Things 
wood. 
ce. Foodsused for break- 
fast, dinner, and 
supper. 


made of 


NOVEMBER MOTTO FOR TEACHERS 


This motto may be cut out and mounted on a card. 


stories of the lives of men 
studied, for booklet. 

2. Have children find pic- 
tures to illustrate the lives 
of men studied, for booklet. 

8. Have children draw 


d. Namesof vegetables, 
fruits, ete. 

12. Have children write a list of objects in the room 
in one column and a list of materials from which they 
are made in another. 

13. Have children write letters to— 

a. Absent schoolmates. 

b. The teacher, describing what they did on Sat- 
urday. 

ce. Children in other countries or other sections of 
our country. 

d. Parents, inviting them to visit the school. 

e. Patrons of the school, thanking them for gifts 
or other aid given. 

14. Give children a list of words and have them 
write their opposites. 

15. Have children change given statements to ques- 
tions, and vice versa. 

16. Have children copy paragraphs or poems. 

17. Give children sentences with blanks and a list 
of words from which to select most suitable words to 
fill blanks. 

18. Have children arrange a story in writing for 
dramatization. 


ARITHMETIC 


1. Have children use number builders— 

a. To match numbers placed on board by teacher. 

b. ‘To build numbers as far as they can. 

ec. To build numbers by 5’s, 10°s, 3’s, ete. 

d. To build number facts from board. 

e. To build number facts about a given number. 

f. To build tables. 

g. To build or select a given number as many 
times as possible. 

h. To buiid all numbers containing a certain fig- 
ure from that figure up to 100. Example: 
**Any number containing 3 from 8 to 100.”’ 

2. Have children cut given numbers from a calendar 
sheet. 

3. Have children build number facts with corn, split 
peas, pegs, ete. 

4. Have children trace around cardboard objects as 
kites, eggs, etc., and arrange to show number facts. 

5. Have children color squares in squared paper to 
show number facts. 

6. Have children cut and mount squares from 
squared paper to show number facts. 

7. Have children color squares on squared paper to 
show tables. 

8 Have children cut and mount squares from 
squared paper to show facts of tables. 

9. Have children color squared paper to show divis- 
ion tables. 

10. Teacher using different colored chalk writes fig- 
ures upon the board. Children match colors and color 
squared paper according to figures. 

li. Have children color squares on squared paper to 
ow a certain number fact and arrange in border 

esign. 
12. Have children cut strips of paper and measure 


b. Select given form and arrange and trace on 
paper to show number facts. 

ce. Select circles and trace and make clock faces 
to show different times as directed. 

17. Have children draw lines according to directions 
stated on board. 

18. Have children select form from envelope as in 
16. Trace and cut and use as a measurer. Cut other 
pieces to show fractional relations. 

19. Teacher draws lines of various lengths and colors 
on paper. Have children draw lines equal and of 
same color underneath; draw lines half as long or 
twice as long. 

20. Have children write or make with plasticine the 
Roman numerals. 

21. Have children put pegs in peg boards to show 
number facts. 

22. Have children place certain number of pegs in a 
group. 

23. Have children arrange pegs to show counting by 
1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 5's, etc. 

24. Have children use pegs to build fence, using so 
many of one color for posts and so many of a different 
color for stringers. 

25. After teaching the number three have children 
arrange sticks in form of triangle. 


GEOGRAPHY 


1. Have children make scrapbooks containing pic- 
tures and interesting facts about different sections of 
the world: 

2. Give children cardboard copies of continents. 

a. Have children trace and color according to di- 
rections written upon the board to indicate 
recognition of continents. 

b.. Have children select certain continent and 
trace and locate geographical features, such 
as rivers, mountains, cities, ete. 

c. Have each child make a set of questions which 
could be answered by map work. Children 
exchange papers and. answer questions by 
map work. Maps may be drawn free-hand 
or traced. 

3. Select a list of ten or fifteen geographical names 
from current events and have children write state- 
ments telling what they are and where they are. 

4. Have children select and cut pictures to paste 
upon an outline map to show— 

a. Industries. 

b. Animal life. 

ce. Plant life. 

d. Transportation. 

e. Products. 

5. Makea large circle and divide it to indicate zones. 
Have children cut pictures of animals and paste on 
circle to show animal life in zones. Do same for 
plant life. 

6. Have children cut pictures from magazines of 
hills, mountains, etc., and paste in scrapbooks. 


pictures to illustrate events 
in the lives of men studied or in history. 

4. Have children select a clipping from current 
events or newspaper and write a short article telling 
had clipping was worth reporting for current events 

esson. 

5. Have children construct from patterns, carts, 
buildings, etc., to be used in sand-table projects. 
Draw pattern upon squares on board and allow chil- 
dren to transfer pattern to their own piece of squared 
paper by counting squares. 

6. Color paper dolls representing people studied. 

7. Have individual children look up references, in 
order to report upon special assigned topics. 

8. Have children outline events in a certain period 
in history; for instance, certain administration, or a 
war. 

9. Have children trace outline maps of United 
States and indicate, by coloring, territorial acquisitions, 

10. Give children list of names of persons in history. 
Have children copy and arrange names in lists, as 
statesmen, explorers, etc. 


HYGIENE 


1. Have children cut pictures and make scrap- 
books— 
a. About people with good teeth. 
b. About standing well and sitting well (might 
contain pictures of bad posture also). 

2. Have children write a statement concerning each 
picture placed in scrapbook. 

3. Make individual paper drinking cups. 

4. Have children find pictures illustrating healthful 
activities which one might perform from the begin- 
ning of a day until the end of it. 

5. Have children make lists of habits which make 
for good health; for instance, eating nourishing food 
at each meal, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Color hectograph pictures or outline pictures 
found in teachers’ magazines, catalogues, fashion 
books, ete. 

2. Cut figures from wall paper and arrange on desk 
or paper like design in wall paper or original design. 

8. Havechildren cut a picture from a magazine and 
cut it up, puzzle fashion, into a given number of 
pieces. Put puzzle together and mount. 

4. Give children picture puzzles to put together. 

5. Give child a piece of paper and have him draw 
lines the width of the ruler each way of the paper. 
Color alternate squares with crayola. If a squared 
paper is available, use it. 

6. Give each child a leaf for him to trace and color 
and cut. 

7. Havechildren lay pegs or sticks in border design 
from blackboard copy. 

8 Have chiidren sort colored papers, eggs, and 
sticks, and pieces of colored cloth, and arrange ac- 
cording to standard colors. 
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Primary Methods and Helps—cm:ieuea 


The Exciting Adventures of Mr. Mooa 
A ‘Special Treat’’ Story 


By E. H. C. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This story is intended for use on one of those 
depressing afternoons which occur now and then even in the best reg- 
ulated classrooms, Four circles, each about nine inches in diameter, 
are placed on the blackboard before the story begins, and the ex- 
pression lines are added as the events occur, by the teacher or selected 
pupils, Papers on which four circles have been hectographed may be 
given out when the device is used on the second occasion, and the 
children may fillin the circles as the story proceeds, 

“It’s too bad!’’ grumbled Mr. Moon, as he tumbled 
slowly out of his ‘‘comfy’’ bed, made of fleecy white 
clouds, and sulkily stretched himself. ‘‘Ugh! It’s as 
cold as the North Pole, and I’m almost too tired to 
keep my eyes open. ‘l'alk about forty winks! Why, 
I’ve scarcely had twenty! People ought to be satis- 
fied with the street lamps without bothering me. 
There’s all those little stars, too! Why can’t they 
make enough light for the little boys and girls to go 
to bed? It certainly isn’t fair!”’ 

Mr. Moon slid out from the clouds and looked down 
on the earth at the fathers coming home from work, 
and the mothers hurrying to get their shopping done. 
Then he peeped in through the windows of the houses 
to see the little boys and girls going upstairs in their 
white nighties. They were all pleased to see him, be- 
cause he is their very great and special friend, but 
he didn’t seem a bit pleased to see them. In fact, his 
face looked as cross as two sticks—just like this: 


Figure I 


Though he was too far off for the little children to 
know that he looked so unpleasant, I am sorry to say 
that they all became cross and naughty, too, while the 
fathers and mothers all got worried and flurried, 
though none of them quite knew why. You see, when 
one person becomes cross and disagreeable, all the 
people around generally get cross and disagreeable 
too; Mr. Moon’s bad temper made quite a lot of folks 
unhappy that evening. He had got out of bed on the 
wrong side, you know, and people who do that kind of 
thing often stay cross all day, and all night too. Most 
of them have to wait until they can get out of bed on 
the right side next morning before they become good- 
tempered and happy. 

Mr. Moon looked in again through the bedroom win- 
dows and saw the little boys and girls crying because 
they were in very bad tempers, and the little babies 
crying in their cradles just because they felt naughty 
too. What do you think he did? You’ll hardly be- 
lieve it, I’m sure! Why, he hid behind a thick gray 
cloud and began to cry too! He looked just like this: 


Figure II 


He had forgotten to bring a handkerchief, and the 
big tears fell down, down, down, till they reached the 
earth. This made the people put up their umbrellas ; 
they said to each other, ‘‘Oh, what a heavy shower of 
rain! I must finish my shopping quickly and hurry 
home. 1 can’t wait to buy candies for my little chil- 
dren, and they'll be so disappointed! How very tire- 
some!’’ But Mr. Moon was far too cross to care 
whether anyone was disappointed or not, for he cried 
and cried, until everybody decided that it was going 
to be a very wet night, so they all went into their 
houses, drew the blinds, made up lovely big fires, and 
shut Mr. Moon right out all by himself. 

‘*Tu-whit, tu-whoo! Tu-whit, tu-whoo!’’ 

Mr. Moon nearly jumped out of his skin when he 
heard this sudden noise. He left off crying for a min- 
ute and peeked around the edge of the cloud to see 


who had made it. It was his old friend, Mr. Owl, 
who was sitting on the branch of a tree and looking 
up at him with a pair of great big eyes just like spec- 
tacles. ‘‘Whatdid you make that silly noise for?’’ 
asked Mr. Moon crossly. ‘‘You frightened me till 1 
hardly know where I am!”’ 

“*You_ shouldn’t hide yourself,’’ replied Mr. Owl 
calmly. ‘*How could I know you were behind that 
big thick cloud? Why don’t you come out and show 
yourself?’’ 

Mr. Moon crept slowly out into the clear, open sky. 
Several great tears still stood on his cheeks, and Mr. 
Owl stared at him in surprise. ‘‘Why, you've been 
crying, haven’t you?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘{ didn't think 
that anyone ever cried except babies! Whatever is 
the matter?’’ 

“‘That isn’t your business!’? snapped Mr. Moon, 
which was very rude indeed of him; but Mr. Owl is a 
very wise bird, and he didn’t get angry. He only 
laughed and said, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Moon, if you only 
knew how ugly your face is just now, you would never, 
never, NEVER look like that again! Go and finda 
nice big pool of water, and then you will be able to 
see for yourself. I’m glad my face doesn’t look like 
that, I can tell you; it’sa pertect fright!’’ With that, 
he flapped his two big wings and flew away to hunt 
for a nice fat field mouse for supper. 

Mr. Moon stared after him in surprise. ‘‘Whata 
horrid thing that old owl is!’’? he murmured. ‘‘ Fancy, 
he called mea fright! I'll just go and find a pond 
and see what my face really looks like. No one has 
ever called me ugly before!’’ Saying this, he hurried 
across the sky until he came to a big pool lying 
stretched out underneath him just like a looking glass. 
He peeped in, and saw this: (Figure I.) He was so 
horrified and so dreadfully surprised to see a face like 
that looking back at him, that his own face stopped 
looking sulky and began to look like this: 


Figure III 


**Good gracious!’’ he gasped. ‘‘Is that thing 
really me! Have I been looking like that all the 
evening! Enough to frighten anyone! Just fancy 
how awful it would be if I always looked like that!’’ 

He peeped at himself again and suddenly noticed 
that the cross look had almost gone and that only the 
surprised look remained. 

**Why, even that is a little bit better!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘That isn’t so dreadful as the cross look, 
but it isn’t very pretty yet. I wonder if I could smile.’’ 
He gazed at himself in the water and tried, but it 
was a very weak and quavery sort of smile, and Mr. 
Moon wasn’t at all satisfied with it. He tried to re- 
member all the pleasant things he could think of, 
such as birthdays and Christmas stockings and holidays 
and toyshops and fireworks. Presently he found the 
face in the water smiling back at him like this: 


Figure IV 


Suddenly, he burst out laughing. » 

*“Well, well!’’ he chuckled. ‘*What a silly old thing 
I've been! Whatever is the use of getting cross for 
nothing! It only makes people look ugly. I'll hurry 
as fast as I can and peep into all the windows, and 
try and make everyone else laugh too.”’ 

When he smiled into the bedrooms, the little boys 
and girls all yawned sleepily, turned over and snuggled 
cosily down into the pillows, and sailed away to 
Dreamland on the very next boat. The babies stopped 
crying too; very soon, their wee tired eyes all closed 
and they were fast asleep. The fathers and mothers 
happened to glance through the blinds and they saw 
Mr. Moon smiling away in the sky, so they said, ‘‘It 
has stopped raining now. Look how lovely the moon- 


light is! Let us go and finish our shopping. ’’ 

They took their baskets and went into town again. 
Something made them feel so nice that everyone 
brought back an extra special treat for the little chil- 
dren at home, and all this happened because Mr. 
Moon had stopped looking like this: (Figure I.) and 
had begun to look like this: (Figure IV.) 


A Primary Supervisor’s Letter to a Young 
Teacher Friend 


EAR HOPE: 
How queer that I should be thinking of you 


when the postman brought me your letter this 
morning! And to think you are teaching this year in 
the little gray schoolhouse among the pine trees where 
I began my life’s work—I almost said how many years 
ago, but I have long since begun ‘‘counting years by 
heart throbs and not by figures on a dial,’’ so it’s of 
no use telling you exactly how longagoit was. Such 
a charming place to work, there in the fragrant pine- 
scented air, and what happy times you are going to 
have with your little brood! 

Really, Hope, I sometimes wish I could leave my 
work of supervision here in the city and hie me away 
to some little schoolhouse on the hills where I could 
work much in the great outdoors and use the material 
for work that Mother Nature so generously provides. 

Youask me for suggestions for brightening your 
work, and you have thereby made me very happy, for 
Ilove to feel that though my days in Little Gray 
Schoolhouse are passed, there is being worked out 
there some of my own problems that arose and gave 
tood for thought in that charming spot. 

Do you realize that these golden days are passing 
very swiftly, and there will soon be an end to field 
and wood excursions for nature and geography lessons? 
Yes, this is the— 

**Month of sunrise skies 
Intense with molten mist and flame, 
Out of whose purple depths arise 
Colors no painter yet could name.”’ 

Take your poems, Hope, and read out-of-doors the 
beautiful poems of November. Watch the things ‘‘go 
to sleep’’ with Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Of course you have had the September myth of 
Clytie and Midas, and the story of how Golden Hair 
and Blue Eyes were turned into goldenrod and asters. 
And I know you have enjoyed all sorts of good times 
with those mischievous brownies during October. 

But fairies have held sway long enough, and so you 
and I will have to turn our backs on them and con- 
sider real people, for November is the month of all 
months when we must teach these little people of our 
history. 

My history note-book is all ready. Wouldn’t you 
like to peep into it and see what I am planning to do 
with my primary teachers this month? We are going 
to live this history period—‘‘play,’’ the children eal! it. 

We are going to take the children ’way back to the 
time of the Tree Man. I found much helpful material 
in a book by Waterloo, entitled ‘‘The Story of Ab.”’ 
Read the book and get into the spirit of the work. 
Take a look into my note-book. You will have to fill 
in many words for yourself. 

TREE MEN 
Why do people keep house? 
a. Shelter from heat, cold, rain, and snow. 
b. Protection from wild animals. 
What would do to live in while waiting to build? 
Trees. 
What shape of trees would make the best home? 
Horizontal branches. 
Advantages of tree houses? 
a. Easy to find. 
b. Protection from wild animals. 
Disadvantages of tree houses? 
a. No place in which to store things. 
b. Not comfortable for sleeping purposes. 
ce. Not much protection from rain. 
People need better homes and find caves. 
CAVE MEN 

Advantages of cave homes? 

a. Ready built. 

b. Good for storage purposes. 

ec. Afford good protection from weather. 

d. Comfortable place in which to sleep. 

e. Protection from wild animals. 
Disadvantages of cave homes? 

a. Damp. 

b. Dark. 

c. When food becomes scarce we could not move 

to another place. 

This leads to the kind of home that could be moved 

easily—tents. 
TENT MEN OR INDIANS 

The life of the Indian will, of course, be taken up 
here, and pictures of New England at this stage wil! 
be presented. ‘The dense forests; the lack of houses; 
no white people; the sounds to be heard in the forests 


(Continued on page 60) 
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A Thanksgiving Project for Little Fingers to Make 


BY CLEO LYTLE, Director of Art, Elementary Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


(See directions on page 58) 


Two Views of the Finished “Container” 
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An Important Factor in a Teacher’s Success 


MORRIS, State Supervising Agent, Connecticut State Board of Education 


BY FRANK A. 


NOW AS TO the spe- 
cific way in which 
a plan book is to be 
kept. Naturally it 
should entail the min- 
imum of work together 
with the maximum of 
usefulness. It is gen- 
erally understood that 
in any routine the min- 
imum of effort is se- 
cured by standardiza- 
tion of form. So we will adopt a standard 
form for building up our plans. In this way 
the form will soon become a habit, so that 
we can put our entire thought on the prepara- 
tion of the lesson. 

The main points that a good plan should 
note are: what we wish todo; what mate- 
rial we are to use; manner of attack to ac- 
complish our end. Then, if the plan book 
is to be a record, as has been suggested, it 
should contain notes as to how we came out. 

Let us call what we wish todo the Aim. 
The material with which we are to work, 
subject matter and apparatus, we will call 
Content. Our method of attacking the par- 
ticular problem we will call Procedure. Our 
notes made after the lesson we will put un- 
der the head Accomplishment. 

A teacher’s main purpose is toteach. But 
sometimes she has to find out from the pu- 
pils whether her teaching has been success- 
ful. This would be called ‘‘testing.’’ If 
she finds that her original teaching has not 
taken deep enough root, she must of neces- 
sity drill. The term ‘‘review’’ is not really 
definite, as it might mean testing or drill- 
ing. Testing does not necessarily mean 
written examinations. Then I think we 
shall find that every lesson may be char- 
acterized by one or more of the three aims: 
‘‘to teach,’’ ‘‘to test,’’ ‘‘to drill.’’ I say 
one or more. Some lessons are devoted to 
one aim. Others-would have all three. A 
lower grade spelling lesson, for instance, 
would be in the latter class. The teacher 
teaches the correct spelling of a word, she 
drills the pupils in this spelling, and then 
she hears them spell without help, to test 
the success of her teaching. 

It must be remembered that the plan book 
is for the teacher. All aims, then, should 
be in terms of the teacher’s purpose. We 
should not find written, ‘‘To learn that,’’ 
etc. This is a pupil’s aim, and we take it 
for granted that he is there to learn. 

Aim and content are inseparable. We can’t 
teach without teaching something, so in prac- 
tice aim and content must be made out to- 
gether. Content primarily means subject 
matter, although it is the logical place for 
the listing of apparatus, textbooks, and the 
like. Content should be definite. We would 


Frank A. Morris 


~not say, ‘“To teach South America.’’ That 
‘is too big anorder. Nobody could do it. 


But we could take for a lesson, ‘‘To teach 


THE SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


that the principal exports from South Amer- 
ica are coffee, rubber, corn, wheat, flour, 
meat, and dairy products.’’ This is definite, 
and when we got through we would know 
exactly whether we had accomplished what 
we set out to do. Of course, with good 
teaching there would be many additional re- 
sults, as an increased ability to think, a 
greater appreciation of South America, and 
the like, but these are too intangible for di- 
rect measurement. We expect them as a 
matter of course, as by-products. 

Procedure is also a teacher’s business and 
not that of the pupil. We might have as aim 
and content, ‘“To teach the method of long 
division.’’ The procedure in this case is not 
the way in which a person does long division 
examples, but the manner in which the 
teacher is going to carry on the lesson. In 
writing this she must consider the make-up 
of the class, the length of time at her dis- 
posal, and the apparatus, such as blackboard 
and textbooks, which she wishes to use, It 
should be as brief as is compatible with 
completeness. Abbreviations should be used 
freely. It should be arranged on the page 
neatly and legibly, so that the teacher may 
recall at a glance the manner in which she 
intended to go at the lesson. 

Now, as to accomplishment. Did you cover 
the ground laid out? If not, why not? And 
how much did you cover? Were the results 
all that could be expected? What devices 
worked out particularly well? Did every 
pupil get the facts? Was anyone absent? 
The answers to such questions us these will 
constitute a valuable recordof your endeavors. 

The simplest way of showing the me- 
chanics of plan making is to make some plans. 
In the next column is a ‘‘Plan Sheet’’ for 
an imaginary school. A sechcol with more 
grades would probably have combined classes, 
so that more planning would not be neces- 
sary. A school with fewer grades would 
naturally have less planning. I would call 
attention to the following points. Every les- 
son has something definite to work for. Ab- 
breviations which I can understand are used 
freely. The labor entailed in making these 
plans did not consume an exorbitant amount 
of time. 

Now for comments. This may look like a 
lot to write out every day. At first it will 
seem so, but as you get in the habit, you 
will find that it can be done with increasing 
speed. Also, after a time you will find that 
some lessons—for example, drills—do not 
vary very much from day today. There you 
could write ‘‘As yesterday,’’ or you might 
have several types of drill lessons written 
in the front of your book and simply refer 
to ‘‘Drill type3.’’ On theother hand, many 
teachers will write more than is here. Per- 
sonally I should probably put some sample 
examples in the content of Arithmetie VIII 
for this day, and would write in the word 
outline as part of the content of History I. 


However, if we try to get this planning 
too stereotyped, we shall fall into just the 
error we are trying to avoid, namely, we 
will fail to put the individual teacher’s ideas 
into practice according to the needs of the 
particular pupils who are being taught. 

If you are not in the habit of keeping a 
plan book, or if you have been keeping 
just an assignment book, give this detailed 
method a month’s honest trial. I think that 
you will find your work improved. 


PLAN SHEET 


JAN. 2, 1919 
Subject Aim Procedure Accomplish- 
and and ment 
Grade Content 
Read. | To teach 10 Tr. read story from More work on, 
words Little board brook 
Half Chick Pu. read with Tr Chas, absent 
time plump Tr. point to word in 
wing spite list 
went mother Pu. find word in story 
tired silly road Drill on list 
Read. V Toteach Rom- Pu. read. par.silently O. K, 


an roads Tell main points 
Construction Tr. put outline on bd. 
Location Do, next par. 


Ancestors in Summary from out 
Eur. line by different pu. 
pp. 122-127 
Read. VIII To drill for Pron. & meaning of Fourth verse 


dominion contrite poor 


expression 
other hard words 


Recessional 
Tr. reads with expres 
sion group imitate 
individuals imitate 


Arith, 1 To teach Develop with pegs Could have 
2+2=6 Drill on bd. taught more 
Drill with flash cards facts in time 
Assign seat work with allowed 
number builders 
Arith. V To test useof Pu. measureand com- Repeat next 
denominate pute week for ft. in. 
nos, ed. 
area blackboard 
contents wood- 
pile 
Arith. VIII Todrillshort Oral work in class Complete 
methods mult, 
Hist. I To teach main Introduction, us- Word outline not 
facts life ing pictures much help, pu. 
Nathan Hale Story of life, with can't read 
word outline on bd, enough 
Tr. repeat 
Pu. tell parts 
Pu, tell whole 
Hist. V To drill Rom- Pu, tell about morn- Need more time 
an roads trom  ing’s reading from to show poor 
read, outline transportation 
Toteach Rom- ‘Tr, explain trade methods 


routes, using map 
Assign reference 


an trade 


reading 
Hist. VIII Toteach Pu. report from Good, Pu. evi- 
causes of Eu- reading done out- dently read 
ropean War side of school on papers except 
yesterday's assign- Mary 
ment 
Tr. summarize and 
unify inv, report 
Lang. 1 To test and Pu. repeat story Better 
drill Nathan learned in hist. 
Hale 
Lang. V Totest use of Dictation Fair 
commas and 
periods 
Lang. ViII Todrillon use Pu. write composi- Pu, awkward in 
of expressive tions before class use of express, 
phrases taught Pu. read composi- Try again 
in reading tions orally 
Sleepy Hollow Class criticize use 


of new expressions 


Home and Parents 


The boys that are wanted are loving boys, 
Fond of home and father and mother, 
Counting the old-fashioned household joys 

Dearer and sweeter than any other. 


The girls that are wanted are home girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 

That fathers and brothers can trust too, 
And the little ones understand. 
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The Development of Visual Instruction 


BY CARL HARDIN CARSON, formerly Instructor in History, High School, Pasadena, California, and President of the Visual Education Asso- 7 


HE progress of Graphic IIlus- 
fy tration naturally followed im- 
proved methods of printing 
#4 which developed during the 
sixteenth and _ seventeenth 
centuries, but it has taken 

many centuries of progress to realize the value 
of pictures as applied to the daily lessons of 
the present day class room. 

“The child’s whole mental life,’’ says Bol- 
ton in his ‘‘Principles of Education,’’ ‘‘is de- 
termined and circumscribed by the range of 
his sensory experience.’’ Without these per- 
ceptions not only would the lower powers of 
the mind be lacking, but the growth of the 
higher powers, like judgment, reason, and vo- 
lition, would be impossible. 

During many generations following Colum- 
bus’s discovery of America, people had an un- 
limited faith in the power of words, whether 
the words represented familiar ideas or not. 
They were as far removed from the use of ob- 
jects as they could possibly be. They even 
ignored the mother tongue in approaching a 
foreign language, learning Latin through a 
grammar that was entirely in the Latin lan- 
guage. Finally Comenius advocated illustra- 
ting by pictures the ideas symbolized by the 
words, and in consequence his ‘* Orbis pictus, ”’ 
or ‘‘picture book,’’ issued in 1657, became one 
of the most roted school books ever published. 
By the help of such illustrations, one could 
gain some notion of the object mentioned, 
even though he had never seen it. 

Another century passed before Pestalozzi 
was born, who partially convinced the world 
that even pictures were inadequate, and that 
teachers must make it their practice either to 
bring things into the schoolroom to be studied 
or to take the children out to see them. The 
lesson is not yet half learned, but here and 
there are instructors who do regularly bring 
insects and flowers into the school, who visit 
museums with their classes, and even goon 
lengthy excursions with them. They aim to 


ciation of California 


make not only their nature study but other 
studies concrete thereby; they visit museums 
to see historical relics; they make excursions 
to see actual valleys; they use objects to show 
how real fractional units can beadded. They 
do all this in order to secure living pictures of 
what is studied. There is as much difference 
between seeing a thing and merely hearing 
about it, as there is between visiting Paris 
and listening to a description of it. 

In a commendable effort to supply this fun- 
damental need for sense knowledge, publishers 
have been putting more and better pictures 
into the school books to illustrate the various 
subjects treated; but the wide-awake and pro- 
gressive teacher of to-day, keen for results, 
realizes that the small, flat pictures of the 
textbook, even at their best, are unsatisfac- 
tory, that they fail utterly in filling the wide 
gap that separates the printed text from the 
actualities of the outside world. 

The instruction that visualizes the world, 
its people, industries, and activities in 
the minds of the present day school chil- 
dren is indeed an important milepost in 
the march of progress, and to-day every well- 
informed teacher realizes that the pupils’ 
shortest, surest road to accurate knowledge is 
through sense experience, 

It has long been an accepted fact in the 
minds of the most advanced thinkers in the 
teaching profession that a child can gain 
greater knowledge witha better and more per- 
manent understanding through the medium of 
graphie picturizing illustration than is possi- 
ble by the use of simply the printed word. 

C. H. Henderson in his ‘‘Education and the 
Larger Life’’ says: ‘‘We please ourselves by 
saying that experience is the best teacher, 
that the world is the best schoolhouse, that 
travel is the besteducator. Butin reality we 
prevent experience, we shut out the world, we 
disallow travel. We ask children to reason 
and reflect about a world which they do not 
yet know. We give them small perceptual 
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‘*Pictures properly used will make the dryest subject vital and interesting, and develop and train habits 
of thought and expression.’’ 


knowledge—mainly what they get on holidays 
and when they play truant—and spend nearly 
all their time in attempting to build larger 
structures than we have material for—bricks 
without straw.’’ 

In an experiment recently made, two classes 
in the same grade were given the same lesson, 
one by the printed text alone, the other by the 
use of picture illustration. Six months later, 
each class was called upon to write on the sub- 
ject of the lesson. Only five per cent of the 
class taught by the printed text could remem- 
ber any part of the lesson, while fully eighty 
per cent of the class taught by the Visual In- 
struction Method bore testimony by their essay 
of a clear and definite understanding of the 
subject. 

Any method of visualizing class instruction 
systematically carried on will not only pro- 
mote a lasting understanding in the minds of 
the children but an increased teaching effi- 
ciency among teachers who are reluctant to 
adopt new teaching methods. 
will find that pictures, properly used, pertain- 
ing to the daily lessons, will make the dryest 
subject vital and interesting, and develop and 
train habits of thought and expression. 

However, Visual Instruction and showing 
pictures are not allthesame thing. Thisisan 
age of organization, and information to be 
effectively taught must be organized and 
classified. Fortunately, eminent school men, 
with a broad vision of the school needs, gave 
of their time and thought to the work of pre- 
paring and arranging pedigogically an organ- 
ized system of Visual Instruction, covering 
every phase of classroom work, with the re- 
sult that every teacher may now draw upon 
the illustrating material of the world, and 
bring into the schoolroom itself the means by 
which the child can see the world and gain a 
real knowledge, by sense experience, of its 

people, their lives, habitation, ete. 

For many years, all kinds of graphic illus- 
trations were available, but being unorganized 
and unclassified, they did not offer the teacher 
helpful means of instruction. Within the last 
fifteen years, however, the Visual Instruction 
idea has grown to such an extent that thou- 
sands of schools are now equipped with vari- 
ous forms of Visual Instruction material, pre- 
pared by practical school men and women and 
arranged by them to meet the needs of the 
classroom. This material follows the text, 
and covers history, physical geography, liter- 
ature, and industries, and the homes, lives, 
and activities of the people of the earth, etc. 

Many states have established Visual {n- 
struction departments to promote the use of 
such material in the schools, and many libra- 
ries and museums render the same services in 
their communities. 

It is the purpose of these articles to estab- 
lish the interest and promote the widest pos- 
sible discussion of Visual Instruction among 
school superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers, and its application to their own partic- 
ular needs. 


The teachers. 
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Fanny and the Olympic Games 


“—1TROM the time that Coroebus 
| won the foot race to that day 
when little Fanny Townsend, 
her right arm in a sling and 
her round, red moon face dec- 
orated with slabs of adhesive, 
leaped five feet three inches 
to victory and everlasting fame 
is a far, thin cry; but if the 
shade of the mighty Corvebus 
\ does not reach across the lapse 
\. | of ages (or is it laps?) to 

shake the hand of the invincible 
Fanny, then I know nothing of glory and 
the etiquette of heroes. 

Every teacher knows and wrestles with 
the Fanny type. Its mother usually brings 
it to school and explains its delicate organ- 
ism; it is so apt to be misunderstood and 
abused; it is not really backward, only shy; 
and will the teacher please see that the other 
children play with it and do not tease it? 
The teacher sympathetically promises that 
she will try, and probably she does; but she 
does not regard the type with enthusiasm. 

Fanny was even less attractive than the 
usual type. She would not play. Every 
child on the grounds was her natural enemy 
—the children did not exactly tease her, but 
they never begged her to ‘‘come and play’’; 
no one ever put an arm around her; no one 
ever crowded up to get the seat beside her 
at lunch. Iwassorry for Fanny, but I grew 
tired of her close adherence to me, and in- 
clined to think that she could be more popu- 
lar if she only made an effort. I! did not 
even appreciate her painstaking study, since 
it was never crowned with success. 
She was stupid. She was absolutely 
impossible. 

Unfortunately, I had also the cus- 
tomary bad boy, and just as un- 
fortunately, he was even a little more 
adorable than bad little boys generally 
are. He could think of a thousand 
diabolically innocent things to do and 
say to this poor little goat for the 
others to laugh at and applaud. I 
shall never forget the day she came 
in from lunch, weeping with rage, to 
show me a long mass of sticky yellow 
careening down the side of her head. 

‘Somebody hit me with a rotten 
turkey egg!’’ 

I was all sympathy and judicial 
indignation. 

‘‘Who did it?’’ 

‘“T don’t know, ma’am. I was 
a-settin’ there, eatin’, and it hap- 
pened so quick I didn’t see where it 
come from; first I knew, it hit me 
side of the head, and there wasn’t 
nobody there when I looked.’’ 

I was ataloss. Three weeks later 
I should have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced the culprit to be Bad Billy; 
at this stage, however, I could only 
promise a vague and tentative ven- 
geance, 


— 
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When school called, I hazarded the ques- 
tion, without much confidence in the outcome. 
There was no ground for apprehension. Bad 
Billy’s hand shot up instantly, his Irish blue 
eyes bright with confidence and mischief. 

“Only it wasn’t rotten, Miss Smith, it 
was soft-boiled.’’ 

‘‘Wasn’t that just as bad ?’’ sternly. 

‘It was just as good,’’ he chuckled. 

He set philosophically to the execution of 
his sentence, and to all outward seeming, 
justice was done. At least, Fanny was 
satisfied. 

But Billy! 

There was no doing anything with Billy. 

He would sit through the endless recesses, 
gazing out of the window at the playground, 
dull because of his absence; then when I 
could scarcely endure the aching of my heart 
because of his supposed misery, he would 
turn to me with a joyous laugh, and exclaim: 

“TI wish you could have seen it, Miss 
Smith! You would have bust your sides 
laughin’! It was the best shot! There she 
was a-sittin’, never thinkin’ nothin’,and I—’’ 


‘William !’’ 
‘*Yes’m, but, Miss Smith,—’’ all apolo- 
getic and humble,—‘‘you should have seen 


it! 1 couldn’t do that again in a hundred 
years. There she was—’’ 

‘*William, was it kind ?’’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am, but it was fun.’’ 

‘‘Aren’t you the least bit sorry ?’’ 

“‘No, ma’am, aperson couldn’t be. It was 
too funny. She was a-sittin’ there, not 
thinkin’, and | come by on my horse, with 
that egg, and—’’ 


on 
3.4% 
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I wish there were some way to punctuate 
those delighted giggles, the sparkling and 
twinkling of those blue, blue eyes! There 
never was a boy so full of joy as Bad Billy. 

Fanny never bore him any ill will for the 
assault. I dare say she even admires it now. 

It was because of Billy that I originated 
the Olympic contests. We study Greek his- 
tory in the sixth grade out here, and the 
course of study in all subjects fairly swims 
in the Olympic games. Billy loves to play 
and hates to study. He has never missed a 
day of school in all his life, but his mother 
used to have to chase him over the range on 
a saddle horse to catch him every morning. 
I love Billy’s mother. She is ambitious for 
her graceless offspring. So to smooth Billy’s 
trail to learning, I introduced him to the 
Olympic contests. Did he think such games 
would be fun, half the points to be for in- 
door events, such as history, spelling, arith- 
metic, and geography, and the other half for 
outdoor games? 

He did. 

We arranged a schedule of events and 
elected captains for the entire year. The 
yvames were to be held every third month, 
and the sides chosen were to be permanent 
for the year. William and his cousin Clar- 
ence were chosen promptly, but the sides 
were not selected until the day of the first 
contest, in order that the captains might be- 
come acquainted with the talents of their 
companies. We held preliminary contests 
every Friday, and the leaders kept close ac- 
count of the points won by each individual. 
By dividing the school carefully, two divi- 
sions for out-of-door events and three 
for indoors, even the smallest had a 
chance of winning something. For 
spelling and arithmetic each grade 
competed separately, if there were 
more than one in the class. The two 
winners were allowed to remain on 
the floor and compete with the next 
grade. In this way a little girl one 
day spelled all the way from the 
fourth grade to the eighth, and won 
fourteen points for her side. 

The schedule having been once 
chosen, no events were to be omitted, 
though others might be added. If 
one side failed to produce contestants, 
the other side won by default, pro- 
vided as many as two members com- 
peted, this being in order to determine 
the individual first and second prizes. 
The points in all cases were three for 
the first prize and two for the second, 
except in mass games, where the side 
prize counted five forthe winner. In 
order to encourage the slower ones to 
study for their side, aside prize was 
awarded for collective points in such 
of the indoor games as were played 
with cards or pictures. Each indoor 
contest had its own box of cards on 
which were written, as concisely as 
possible, questions and answers taken 
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from the course of study. In the pic- 
ture contest. the first division named the 
picture by exact title, the second division 
named the artist. A hundred of the penny 
pictures were used. The contestant winning 
the most cards or pictures was credited with 
three points, the next, with two; the side 
winning the most was credited, in addition, 
with one. Even the smallest and most re- 
tiring children in this way were able to ac- 
quire social value by doing something for 
their side. 

The prizes were beautiful badges awarded 
to everybody on the winning side, to be worn 
until the next occasion, when they were to 
be defended, the side winning the most 
contests to retain them permanently. They 
were made of blue ribbon, with the lettering 
in gold ink: 


OLYMPIC CONTESTS 


appended to a rosette of narrower ribbon 
surrounding a brass U. S. uniform button, 
which I purchased from a mail order house 
by the dozen. These badges cost me about 
twelve cents apiece, but they were worth it. 
After the first contest, I decided that the 
losers ought to have something too, because 
good losing is an even higher attribute than 
good winnjng, soI made for them rosettes 
of red, white and blue ribbon about the 
brass button, without a badge. The individ- 
ual first and second winners were awarded 
badges also, of different colors, made of 
narrower ribbon without lettering, There 
were no other prizes. But these were enough! 
They were pinned to best clothes, and worn 
to every possible social function, exciting 
unbridled envy in other school districts. 

At the first two contests, visiting children 
were allowed to join, and at the last one, 
which was a deciding game, all the grown- 
ups were chosen up. They stayed all day, 
bringing their lunches, and took part in 
everything. This was very exciting, be- 
cause so much was at stake, and nobody knew 
anything at all of the talents of parents and 
neighbors. They indicated beforehand their 
preferences as to captains and sides, and 
broke their necks to help their chosen leader 
win, There was a women’s division and a 
men’s division for the singles, but the mass 
games were played by sides; the little girls 
could compete with the grown women, how- 
ever, and the little boys with the men, be- 
cause for the grown-ups to be beaten by 
children made a tremendous lot of fun. 

I had sixteen pupils, but I think that by 
this system of division, the contests can 
be used with as few as eight pupils, espe- 
cially if the patrons take an interest and will 
join in the games. 

The order of events we used was this: 
Spelling 
Arithmetic 
Painting (pictures voted on by visitors) 


Saddling contest 
Riding for rings (above fourth grade) 
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Ring toss (fourth grade down) 
Tug of war 
Relay burden race 

Hurdle race 

Rooster fight 

Boys’ race 

Girls’ race 

First division race 

Second division race 
Three-legged race 
One-legged race 

Broad jump, standing 
Broad jump, running 

Broad jump, pole 

High jump, standing 

High jump, running 

Pole vault 

Javelin throw 

Shot put 

Chinning 

History, B division 
History, A division 
Geography, B division 
Geography, A division 
Pictures, recognition, B division 
Pictures, artists, A division 
Awarding of prizes 


All the apparatus was made by the chil- 
dren, even the javelins, which were in- 
geniously constructed with poles and pitch- 
fork tines. 

In the final choosing of sides a sad thing 
happened. The two leaders, tense and strain- 
ing, chose carefully, while two girls regis- 
tered the choices on the blackboard. Finally 
they paused. 

‘Is everybody chosen ?’’ 
antly. 

A little hand came up and a quivering 
voice said, 

‘‘Nobody chose me, ma’am.’’ 

It was Billy’s turn. 

‘‘Fanny,’’ he said in a tone of unmistak- 
able resignation. 

Fanny’sname was recorded on his side, 
and she went down to defeat with him. 

Clarence was a studious, quiet boy, and 
most of those he had chosen had combined 
talents. Billy, being more than half Irish, 
had chosen mostly girls. So Clarence’s side 
won, by a good majority. Billy wanted to 
know if they could choose over. Being as- 
sured that they could not, he held a consul- 
tation with his men and then reported that 
they had chosen ‘‘Spartans’’ for their names, 
and he didn’t care what the others called 
themselves. The Spartans were going to win 
the next time. 

Billy insisted on a continuance of the pre- 
liminary contests, and they nearly wore me 
out every Friday afternoon trying out new 
mass games, ‘‘practicing’’ on the history and 
geography cards, spelling, and adding. Billy 
had only to turn his bright blue eyes on his 
‘‘men’’ and they took their bits in their 
teeth and stopped for neither King nor 
Kaiser, The girls ran their little legs off; 
they burned their little eyes out over abstruse 
questions of learning; they played like wild- 
fire through recesses, and studied cards like 
demons in school time. 

Fanny was in Billy’s smaller division, 
and one day when they were practicing the 
high jump, she rose like a round red moon 
over the rope, four feet one inch, which was 
Billy’s record. Billy gave a whoop of de- 
light. The rope was raised and she sailed 


I asked pleas- 
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over it. Again and again—four feet two; 
four feet three; four feet six! Billy’s joy 
quieted. When he came in from recess his 
face wore a look of awe. Up to this time 
Billy and Clarence had run even; now Fanny 
came in second; first in every girls’ contest, 
second in every free-for-all. She confided 
to me that she practiced all the time at home. 

Spelling was a weird contest. We used 
the Ayres Scale, beginning at the beginning 
with the first grade, and continuing each 
grade where the preceding one left off. The 
words are very simple, and the ones missed 
were usually of the simplest. The day that 
Fanny spelled from the fourth grade to the 
eighth, winning fourteen points for her side, 
she confided to me: 

“TI found out that if you just pay atten- 
tion, you can spell ’em.’’ 

Friday by Friday the points on the Spartan 
side climbed. Friday by Friday I had to 
cheer the demoralized Athenians with the 
assurance that preliminaries meant nothing, 
that the real test could come only with The 
Games. Day by day the name of Fanny 
rang on the playground, as she was urged 
to beat some opponent’s record, 

Billy was jubilant, confident. The Spartans 
already saw themselves dressed in the blue 
badges. But on the day before the contest 
Fanny fell over the rope at five feet one, 
catching herself on her right wrist and 
scraping her face along a sharp rock that 
had no business to be there, but was. The. 
wrist swelled rapidly, and she cried the rest 
of the afternoon, 

I do not hold it against Clarence that a 
wave of joy passed over his face. He was 
ashamed of it, and his eyes sought mine to 
see if I had seen it. I pretended I had not. 
I know he couldn’t help it. 

But Billy! 

He could not take his eyes off Fanny all 
afternoon. The face bled and the arm 
swelled. Fanny was most undeniably out of 
the running. And at the last preliminary 
she had won twenty-three points, the side 
majority being only twenty. 

At aquarter-of-four Billy raised his hand. 

‘‘May I go out and saddle up Fanny’s 
horse for her ?’’ 

And when he helped her on, he said, 

“You come anyway, even if you can’t 
play, because it will help us to have you 
there. ’’ 

And Fanny rode off, clinging to the bridle 
rein with one hand, her dirty, tear stained 
little face wearing the look that angel faces 
bear! 

She cried rebellion and pain half the 
night, I’m told, and the burden of her cry 
was: 

‘‘T am going! I’m the best man they got! 
They can’t do nothin’ without me!’’ 

Oh, her mother was of heroic Spartan 
mould, and she bound up the swollen wrist 
and clasped the torn face round about with 
adhesive, and sent her child forth to glory. 
Like a queen of beauty and love among her 
devoted knights, Fanny rode in the next 
morning, her broad face a-smile among its 
plasters, her eyes bright with confidence in 
herself and her world. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Suggestions for Teaching Fourth Grade Reading 


UCH has been written upon 
éj the subject of reading. That 
4 its place is one of primary 
importance in the school cur- 
—} riculum, we are all ready to 
. =~ grant. In reading from the 
writings of several authorities upon the sub- 
ject I have noted points which I consider 
practical and desirable. 

HOW SHALL READING BE TAUGHT? 

Sarah Louise Arnold emphasizes the desir- 
ability of having a teacher recall her own 
experiences before she attempts to teach 
others to read. After doing this she will 
be more likely to choose stories which will 
arouse interest as well as those which will 
be worth while. 

A teacher, she feels, must recognize the 
‘three diiierent phases of teaching reading : 
mastery of words as to form and sound; ex- 
planation of the meaning of new words, 
through observation or reading; presentation 
of lessons which tend to develop power of 
imagination. ’’ 

The teacher must know the experiences of 
the child before she can teach successfully 
and correlate the known and unknown. Chil- 
dren must have a motive for Jearning to read ; 
the teacher must ‘‘awaken chis conscious de- 
sire.’ Careful speech and distinct articu- 
lation mu&t be striven for from the first. A 
cupil should study sounds through the first 
five years of school and have much practice 
in arranging ‘‘families of words.’’ Dia- 
critical marks should ‘‘serve as a means to 
an end,’’ and pupils should always know key 
words, 

To quote from Professor McMurry. In 
writing on the mechanics of reading, he em- 
phasizes that since ‘‘eye training is the 
foundation of all good reading,’’ every de- 
vice which will appeal to the eye should 
be used—more board work, sentences and 
clauses on strips of cardboard, ete. 

For poor expression it is not best to ask 
the child to ‘‘read again,’’ without skillful 
questioning which will bring about intelli- 
gent interpretation. Good enunciation should 
be insisted upon. 

Professor McMurry lays stress upon the 
advisability of weaving into the teacher’s 
conversation the difficult words in the read- 
ing lesson. Of course every good teacher 
uses these words occasionally, but it is an 
excellent idea to make a business of so doing. 

In MeMurry’s ‘‘Special Method in Read- 
ing’? we are given a model lesson for the 
first grade from which applications might 
be made in other grades. For example, di- 
rections for games, names of poems that the 
teacher wishes recited, and names of authors 
and titles of books for reference in the li- 
brary may be written upon the blackboard. 
This plan would, of course, be particularly 
designed to benefit deficient pupils. 

In MeMurry’s general summary of the 
teaching of reading all of the twenty-eight 
points are valuable and important. I will 
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quote the substance of five which appeal to 
me especially : 

1. The necessity on the part of the 
teacher of striving for absorbed and inter- 
ested attention in the selections. 

2. The desirability of the enjoyment of 
the selection by the teacher and of her pos- 
session of information on the ‘‘historical, 
geographical, biographical, and other side- 
lights. ’’ 

8. The need for careful preparation of les- 
sons with pupils, such as pronouncing words 
for them which they are not able to get and 
explaining hard passages. 

4, The fact that a premium should be 


. placed upon a pupil’s own interpretation. 


5. The desirability of giving variety to 
each lesson and avoiding monotony and 
humdrum. 

In his ‘‘Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading’’ Huey states that the child’s inter- 
est is best held by the ‘‘long story,’’ in the 
third grade. Probably this is generally true. 
From my own experience I have always hated 
to embark upon such a story either in the 
third or fourth grades. Of necessity these 
stories must cover several reading class pe- 
riods; the keener pupils want to forge ahead, 
but the greatest good to the greatest number 
has to be considered. Of course divisions in 
classes somewhat eliminate this difficulty, 
but then the slow readers are swamped in the 
mechanics of a leng story for days. There 
is surely a pleasure in accomplishment to the 
dullest and a consequent satisfaction in fin- 
ishing several stories. 

Huey suggests that the child in the third 
grade—and this suggestion would seem to 
be of value in fourth grade work—make a 
‘‘little index dictionary’’ of the new words 
which occur in his reading lessons. These 
lists, of course, would be made up from the 
words which had been put on the board by 
the teacher and which she would not have 
alphabetized. 


WHAT SHALL WE READ TO THE 
CHILDREN ? 


Teachers are confronted with an appalling 
number of books which they feel should 
be read to their pupils. With the present 
crowded curriculum, a choice must be made, 
and many of the most desirable books must 
be left, the teacher trusting that the child 
himself will come to read them, or that an- 
other teacher may work them in later. 

I have selected such supplementary read- 
ing as might easily be done in a year with 
fourth grade pupils. These readings are my 
individual choice after having experimented 
with most of them. I give them only as a 
suggestion of selections which may be made. 

Because of its wonderful power to interest 
fourth grade pupils, and the consequent 
stimulating effect it would have upon the in- 
terest in the books which I choose to read 
later, I would begin reading to the children 
from Kingsley’s ‘‘Greek Heroes.’’ Children 
of almost all degrees of ability (in this grade) 


iisten to the story breathlessly, making dem- 
onstrations of approval at the achievements 
of a hero. 

In the ‘‘Progressive Road to Reading, 
Book IV,’’ some of the tales from the ‘‘Ara- 
bian Nights’’ are given, and children clamor 
to hear more of them. Whether this partic- 
ular system in reading is used or not, pupils 
will be enthusiastic over the tales. 

Dinah Mulock Craik’s ‘‘Little Lame 
Prince’’ and George MacDonald’s ‘‘At the 
Back of the North Wind’’ can be correlated 
nicely with the ‘‘Art Literature Readers’’ 
which contain extracts from these books, ° 

In connection with the beginning of the 
study of history I would choose to read to 
the class ‘“The Men Who Found America,’’ 
by F. W. Hutchinson. It holds the interest 
at a wonderful pitch and is most valuable as 
a foundation in history work. 

I should not want pupils to leave the fourth 
grade without having heard ‘“ihe Pied 
Piper’’ and, of course, several poems of 
Longfellow not in the regular reading les- 
sons, for example, ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride,’’ 
unless they had access to books and could 
read the poems at first hand. 

In fact, selections from the best known 
American poets should be so frequent a choice 
on the part of the teacher that a degree of 
familiarity with them may be gained by the 
pupils, 

On special days an effort should be made 
to give pupils a knowledge of appropriate 
and worth while supplementary stories, rec- 
ognized as such by people in general, as, for 
example, Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol. ”’ 


WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN READ? 


Children are going to seek books for 
themselves, and although a taste for good 
literature may, in a measure, be cultivated 
througn the stories to which pupils are asked 
to listen, the good teacher will make and 
grasp many other opportunities for directing 
their choice along the best lines. 

Frances Olcott urges that children be given 
so many good things to read that they will 
not have time for the bad. Investigations 
show that boys will choose good exciting 
stories (if they have access to them) rather 
than yellow covered novels. Good modern 
fiction will ‘‘appeal to the tastes, have an 
ethical value, and a practical educational 
side’’ for boys and girls. 

A child can also learn to use and like 
books which are not fiction but which will 
fill a need. A book may ‘“‘take the place of 
a teacher’’ in giving directions for things 
mechanical, for athletics, nature study, dra- 
matics, games, cooking—in fact, all of the 
activities which children love. 

THE TEACHING OF POETRY 

The teaching of poems, either to be read 
or memorized, presents its own peculiar diffi- 
culties, and should be done with a definite 
method. Haliburton and Smith in ‘‘The 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Let the black-haired child wear a cream dress 
with red dots and bands, a cream and red hair-ribbon, cream stockings, and black shoes. The other child wears a light green dress with darker 
green ribbons. The stocking and shoe are light green. The hassock is cream with green and red dots. 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 
an assortment of Mother Goose outJines and the 
double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 

tures appear in our pages every month. 


ess rece Crieavelop 
Pease Porridge Hot 

6 
Pease porridge hot, Peaseporridgecold, — the pot, Ninedaysold. Somelikeit hot, Somelikeit cold, Somelikeit in the pot, Ninedaysold. 
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Assigning the Reading Lesson in the Upper Grades 


BY FRANK J. LOWTH, Principal County Training School for Teachers. Janesville, Wis. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: It is our opinion that Mr. Lowth’s article (in two parts) is one of the most 


important contributions to the art of teaching upper grade reading that this magazine has 


brought out. 
lished in last month’s issue. 


Ten Definite Assignments 


40 be concrete the writer wishes 
1 now to point out some assign- 
ments which will not only 
4 relieve the monotony of the 
recitation but will also be 
educationally valuable. 

I. During the time of the assignment the 
teacher and the members of the class will 
find it very useful as the text of the lesson is 
read to select certain problem questions for use 
during the coming study period. The teacher 
writes some of these on the board and the pu- 
pils copy them then and there. The teacher 
suggests some questions, the pupils suggest 
others. It is a co-operative exercise. Some 
questions are left for the pupils to work out 
themselves. While this work is going on it 
is evident that the members of the class are 
doing intensive silent reading—a kind of 
reading which should be emphasized because 
of its practical bearing upon the success of 


all the pupil’s work in school and because of - 


its relation to later success and happiness in 
adult life. 

Suppose the teacher and class are working 
on ‘‘Lochinvar.’’ The use of such questions 
as the foMowing is calculated to arouse in- 
terest and enthusiasm, resulting in a closer 
examination of the text: What do you think 
of the misleading reply of Lochinvar in stanza 
four? In what frame of mind did Lochinvar 
come to Netherby Hall? What sort of a fel- 
low do you think Lochinvar was? Why? 
How did Lochinvar put the father ‘‘off the 
track’’ in stanza four? What sort of a man 
was the bridegroom? Why do you think so? 
Mention lines that show Ellen’s frame of 
mind. Did Ellen recognize Lochinvar’s 
scheme 

If ten to twelve such good study ques- 
tions are worked out there will be no lack of 
interest the next day in discussing the an- 
swers. And how different such an exercise 
from the deadening process of mere word- 
calling, a practice which is all too frequent 
in our rural schools, and possibly in some 
other places as well! 

Il. The pupils are instructed and directed 
concerning the selection of suitable titles for 
stanzas or paragraphs. This can be made 
a vital, thought-provoking exercise if done 
through the agency of intense, thought-get- 
ting, silent reading. You know that it is 
impossible to make a selection of the right 
title without painstaking, analytic reading. 
Such work cannot be well done if hurried or 
done in any thoughtless, mechanical fashion. 

Let us consider ‘‘John Gilpin’s Ride’’ in 
this connection. There are over sixty stanzas, 
and the writer of this article had found that 
pupils will become intensely interested in 
properly naming those stanzas; and in this 
poem, there is not only the naming of the 


We shall be sorry if any of our readers pass it by. 


Part I of the article was pub- 


separate stanzas, but there is also the group- 
ing of stanzas and the naming of the larger 
groups. 

John’s character and standing are set forth 
in the first stanza. In the next three stanzas 
John’s spouse is making a specific proposi- 
tion concerning a holiday trip. In the fifth 
and sixth John gives ready acquiescence to 
the plans of his ‘‘dearest dear,’’ and so on. 

Now, during the time of the assignment, 
the teacher and class, with books open, will 
read in part silently and in part aloud, and 
then, as the result of the co-operative think- 
ing together, the teacher will set down some 
of the titles as they are finally agreed upon 
as acceptable. For example, it may be that 
they will agree to call the first stanza ‘‘John’s 
Social Standing.’’ The second might be 
named ‘‘No Holiday in Twenty Years,’’ and 
the third ‘‘The Proposed Trip.’’ These titles 
are merely illustrative. Start the pupils and 
let them finish the work. 

If the teacher will hold herself and her 
pupils to careful thinking, then such work 
is very helpful. During the study period the 
pupils will examine the text with great care, 
and a real effort will be made to decide the 
title name on a thought and image basis. 
This is a very valuable language’ exercise 
also, but not to be used with all selections. 
It cannot be too strongly urged that teachers 
should use such assignment methods and de- 
vices as will result in the pupils applying 
themselves in vigorous silent reading of sen- 
tences and larger units of thought. for the 
purpose of sifting out the kernels of truth. 
Silent reading with a purpose back of tt is 
what is greatly needed in this upper form work. 

IlI. The pupils are instructed in finding 
certain things, and are directed to search 
out and to make lists. They are told, for 
example, to bring a list of the main inci- 
dents of the story in order, numbered one, 
two, three, ete. A comparison of such lists 
in the class will result in another close ex- 
amination of the text. When the teacher 
and class are going through the stanzas dur: 
ing the time of the assignment there will be 
an opportunity to train pupils in making a se- 
lection of points and in naming such points. 
In ‘‘Annabel Lee’’ we find the following as 
a suggestive list: (1) the name, (2) charae- 
ter, (3) children together, (4) angels covet, 
(5) the wind, (6) effect of the wind, (7) 
where she went, (8) why she died, (9) love 
everlasting, (10) her influence still felt, (11) 
effect of imagination. 

This poem is a difficult one because of the 
imagery used, and pupils would need a good 
deal of preparatory instruction in order to 


make out a list similar to the preceding one. 


Such preparatory work will, of course, con- 
stitute a part of the assignment, and by skill- 
ful questioning and some explanation on the 


teacher’s part the children will be able to 
use discrimination, to pass judgment, and to 
select the essential parts of a narrative or 
a descriptive account, whether presented in 
prose or poetry. 

There are many other lists which pupils 
can be trained to make. For example, they 
can be shown how to select descriptive ad- 
jectives; and a variation of this is to con- 
sider the characters of the story, setting down 
the chief physical, mental, and moral quali- 
ties of each. You will think of ‘‘The Great 
Stone Face’’ as affording a fine opportunity 
for this exercise, as: name five prominent 
qualities of Ernest, of ‘‘Old Stony Phiz,’’ of 
“‘Old Blood and Thunder, ’’ ete. In the ‘‘Mer- 
chant of Venice,’’ again, there is a rich field 
for such analytical study. It must always 
be a vital study, however, and, furthermore, 
such lists should always be discussed in the 
class and reasons given for making the 
selections. 

The point here is that the teacher can so 
assign the work as to make the selection of 
such words a very valuable thought develop- 
ing exercise during the study period. 

After pupils have been taught the mean- 
ing of certain figures of speech, like the 
metaphor, then a list of them can be made 
during the time of the study-lesson. If the 
figures are not thoroughly worked out in the 
class, however, there is little good in merely 
attempting to list them. 

Pupils may also make lists of allusions— 
geographic, biographic, literary, historical, 
scientific, biblical, humorous, ete. In ‘‘Snow 
Bound’’ there is repeated opportunity for this 
sort of study. 

IV. A fourth kind of assignment will di- 
rect pupils to bring to class something espe- 
cially good to read aloud. The selection should 
be brief, should appeal to the pupil, and 
should not be given unless it is rendered ap- 
preciatively. In making such an assignment 
as this the teacher will illustrate by reading 
with good expression some extracts or gems 
which she personally likes. These may have 
been found in readers, magazines, newspa- 
pers, or reference books of various kinds. 
It is very much in order to direct pupils quite 
frequently to do this kind of work, and the 
trained teacher has in mind several purposes; 
among them: to stimulate pupils to read for 
their personal pleasure; to develop the habit 
of looking outside of the text; to arouse spe- 
cial interest in the inspirational values of 
literature; to give especial practice in oral 
reading with a distinct end in view. 

The pupils are requested to describe their 
mental pictures. They are directed to study 
the pictures, to make a list of the parts, and 
to bring their own word-pictures to the class 
at the time of the next exercise. For ex- 
ample, recall those twelve lines from ‘‘Snow 
Bound,’’ beginning, 


**The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full; the hill-range stood’ 


In these lines a definite scene is wonder- 
fully depicted. Pupils should be shown how 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Pieces to Speak and Music for Thanksgiving 


Our First Thanksgiving Day 


Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

}ounded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away? 


‘hey had given for religion 
Wealth and eomfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes and friends and kin- 


red, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
‘There they built their rough log cabins, 

*Neath the cold forbidding skies. 


And too often, e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 
Summer brought them brighter pros- 
pects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest-time drew near, 
Looked with happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one; 
Searce a year from when they landed, 

And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

‘Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


Thanksgiving 


When on:'Thanksgiving Day we meet 
Around the festal board, 
And for the bounty of the year 
Give thanks unto the Lord, 
And for His blessings manifold 
And gifts both large and small, 
Oh, let us thank Him for the flag, 
The greatest gift of all! 


It led our troops to victory 
Beyond the raging main, 
And brought them in a few short months 
Safe home to us again. 
Thanksgiving to the Lord of Hosts, 
Who marks the sparrow's fall, 
For Hail Columbia’s starry flag, 
The grandest gift of all. 
Mina Irving. 


The Little Yank 


I haven’t seen my Daddy yet, 
In this great world’s commotion; 
His mind and heart on Peace were set, 
And so he crossed the ocean. 
He left Mamma November morn, 
A year ago to-morrow; 
And since that time I have been born, 
To soothe away her sorrow. 


His coming home will bring such joy, 
And no one need remind him, 

He’s sailing home without convoy 
To the girl he left behind him. 

I’m glad that Peace has been declared, 
For this my Ged I truly thank; 

I’m glad my Daddy's life was spared, 
To see his little Yank. 


He’s coming home right now from 
France, 
Across the briny vapor; 
He helped the Allied great advance 
To get ‘‘That Scrap of Paper.’’ 
Our Stars and Stripes are still unfuried 
On every land and ocean; 
And I shall help to lick the world 
When next they take the notion. 
Katie H. Dunn. 


Father, We Thank Thee 


Reverently 
Fa - ther, we thank Thee, Fa - ther, we thank Thee; 
\ 
by 
Fa - ther in heavy - en, we thank. Thee. 
| | 
The Indian’s Sto I was a skilful fisher 
- Well worthy of the name. 
Recitation for a boy dressed and painted as an 
Indian. As brother meets with brother 
Iam a noble Indian, I met them heart to heart ; 
I lived long years ago, I came with kindly greeting; 
And [I recall one winter I taught each cunning art. 
Of icy cold and snow. . : 
In spring [ taught them planting; 
A queer canoe came sailing When summer days were o’er 
Into our rock-bound bay Great Spirit blessed their harvest, 
And a band of Pilgrims landing They reaped abundant store. 
nels on our sands to pray. They spread ae of bounties, 
lec I sat with them as guest, 
We worshiped the Great Spirit 
His step both slow and stately, Who all their fields had blessed. 
His manner grave and sad. That was the first Thanksgiving. 
= ; . Now many years have fled; 
The gentle palefaced strangers — That little band of Pilgrims 
Ah! little did they know | Are numbered with the dead 
How to meet that awful winter, . 
With its storm and cold and snow! But you, their brave descendants, 
Still keep Thanksgiving Day, 
Little they knew of fishing, Still meet for joyous feasting, 
Or how to hunt for prey; And in gratitude to pray. 
And want and cold and hunger . 
Pursued them day by day. Remember, then, the Indian, 
Who gave the helping hand 
I was a famous hunter; To rescue from starvation 
Could slay the noblest game; That little Pilgrim band. 
Thanksgiving 
BARBAULD 
| 1. Praise to God, im-mor-tal praise, For the love that crowns our days; 
2. All the plen-ty sum-mer pours, Au-tumn’s rich o’er-flow-ing stores, 
3. Peace, pros- per - 1 - ty and health, Pri- vate bliss, and pub -lic wealth, 
4, As Thy prospering hand hath blest, May we give Thee of our best; 
| 
| Boun-teoussourceof ev-’ry joy, Let Thypraise our tongues em-ploy: 
Flocks that whit-en all the plain, Ycl-low sheaves of rip-ened grain: 
| Knowl-edge with its gladdening streams, Pure re = lig-ion’s ho - lier beams: 
And by deeds of kind-ly love For Thy mer-cies grate -ful prove; 


All to Thee, our God, we owe, Source from whence all blessings flow. 
Lord, for these our souls shallraise Grate-ful vows and solemn praise, 
these our souls shallraise Grate-ful vows and solemn praise. 


Lord, for t i 
Sing -ing thusthroughall our days, Praise to God, im-mor-tal praise. A-men. 
|, 


47 
Thanksgiving Song 
Tune; “Hark! the Herald Angels Sing’ (in 
“The Golden Book of Favorite Songs’’) 


Lift the voice in grateful praise, 
Sing Thanksgiving, all ye hearts! 
Thanks for blest and happy days, 
Thanks for Love that ne’er departs. 
Sing Thanksgiving, great and smal]! 
Praise to Him who giveth all! 
Thanks for guidance on our way, 
Thanks for strength from day to day. 
(Repeat last two lines. ) 
{I 
Let your voices gladly rise, 
Sing Thanksgiving, wide and far! 
Thanks for earth and azure skies, 
Sun and moon and shining star; 
Count our blessings here below, 
Joys our passing years bestow. 
Thanks for friendship’s loyal bond, 


Thanks for Life and hope beyond. 
(Repeat last two lines. ) 


Mending 


| Mending up the old things, 
Trying to make them last, 
Everything we value most 
Is wearing out so fast. 
Mending up the old things, 
Trying to make them do; 
Times are very hard to buy 
The gaudy and the new. 
Mending up the old hearts that beat 
with love so long, 
Mending them with laughter and the 
lilting of a song! 


Mending up the troubles, 
Trying to make them seem 
Once again like bubbles 
Blowing through a dream. 
Mending up the heartache, 
Mending up the care, 
So the spirit will not seem 
So mendicant and bare. 
| Mending up the sunshine that used to 
glow so sweet, 
And mending all the faded flowers life 
scatters at our feet! 


Mending up the places 
Rent and ripped and torn; 
Mending up the twilight 
Till it turns to sunny morn, 
Making old things over 
Out of all that’s past; 
Days that once were clover, 
Trying to make them last. 
Mending all the old hearts with kindness 
and with cheer, 
Mending them with sunbeams to help to 
hide the tear! 


Imagination 
By Bess Foster Smith 


My teacher says if I but have 
A good imagination 

That I can do most everything, 
And get an education. 


And she says I can fly on wings 
Instead of walking, 

And every sound be musical, 
Not just plain talking. 

And I can live a thousand lives, 
Enjoy every one; 

And I can be as rich as kings, 
Have lots more fun. 

Imagination is the stuff 
That grows to knowledge; 

And some day when I’m big enough 
l’ll go to college. 


Of all the ‘‘ gifts within the gate”’ 
At my creation, 

I think I am the thankfullest 
For my imagination. 


Your Share 


You cannot hope to manage al! the earth 

No matter what the greatness of your 
worth; 

But on that little acre where you dwell 

’Tis possible for you to cast a spell 


Of beauty true, and fill with loveliness 
A spot where but for you might be dis- 
| tress; 
And by your care evoke from scenes of 
pain 


A wondrous harvesting of golden grain; 
And by your loyalty to things of grace 
Make of the larger world a better place. 
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The Sleeping Beauty 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


A fairy story in verse arranged for tive tableaux, 


with musical accompaniment if desired. 


Tableau I—The Christening 
II—The Fatal Spindle 
III—The Magic Sleep 
IV—The Awakening 
a V—The Wedding (if desired) 


PART I—THE CHRISTENING 


Once on a time and centuries agone— 

So long the date is not in history— 

There lived a king, a valiant king and 
wise, 


Whose queen was wondrous good and 
beautiful. 

A happy pair they made, in gladness 
reigned, 


And nothing lacked except a nursery. 

Incense they burned and sacrifices made, 

Prayers did they say to gods and god- 
desses, 

Yet still the golden cradle empty stood, 


And toys went begging for an ownership. | 
At last one day, down by the river’s | 


brink, 
Where strolled the queen, with all her 
retinue, 
A tiny frog leaped to the silver strand, 
And bowing low to all the company, 
Said, ‘‘Ere the year shall vanish quite 


away 

A daughter shall be granted to your 
majesty. 

True was the prophecy, although the frog | 

Never appeared again, nor claimed a) 
recompense. 

True was the prophecy; a fairer babe 

Never was sung in folk or fairy-tale. 

The king, enchanted, made a splendid | 


east 

And summoned all his subjects to the | 
christening. 

‘“Not one must be forgotten,’’ so it ran, 

The order that he issued to the cham- 
berlain, - 

*‘Woman or man, goblin, or fay, or. 
sprite 

All must be *bidden to the festival.’’ 


Plain was the order; but the careless | 


knave 

Who held the royal post of chamberlain, 

Trusting his memory, addressed the 
cards, 

Nor sought a name in the directory! 

it happened—as might very well be 
thought, 

Of thirteen fairies in the countryside 

Twelve were invited, and the slighted 
one 

Was of all fairies most malevolent. 

Upon th’ appointed day, the king and 


queen, 
Lady and lord, a splendid company, 
Gathered about the cradle where the 
babe, 
Slumbering, lay ‘mid silken drapery. 
Eleven fairies wished her every gift 
Of sober thought or wildest fantasy, 
When sudden entered one without a card, 
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A Holiday Entertainment 


| Withered and bent and scowling fear- 

somely. 

|‘*The princess shall but reach her fif- 
teenth year,’’ 

So did she croak, gesticulating horribly, 

‘*When in her hand a spindle she shall 


thrust, 

And she shall fall asleep to sleep eter- 
nally!’ 

‘‘It shall not be!’’ the thirteenth fairy 
cried, 

Out from a corner’s dim obscurity, 

‘It shall not be, I pledge my magic word, 

She shall but slumber through a century.” 


(Tableau I—The Christening.) 


PART II—THE FATAL SPINDLE 
The years rolled by, twice seven glided 


past, 
The lovely babe forever growing lovelier, 
And safe from harm, for every spinning- 
wheel 
Destroyed had been by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 
The fateful birthday came, the very one 
Her future and the kingdom’s hung upon, 
But nobody recalled it, great or small, 
The chamberlain had lost the almanac! 
‘the king and queen went out to take 
the air 
And plan a birthday in a week or so; 
The Princess, fair as any budding rose, 


shade, 
And wandered in the palace labyrinth; 


up, 
| Descried a door within the masonry. 
| A key was in the lock; despite of rust 


_ It turned, the portal opened creakingly, | 


| And there, within anold forgotten room, 
| An old forgotten woman frowned for- 
biddingly. 

White was her head; 
! matched her eyes, 

And those were black as blackest ebony; 

A wheel before her sang a merry tune, 

The spindle whirring most enchantingly. 

: **Good-morrow, granny!’’ cried the prin- 


her garments 


| cess fair, 
‘*Good-morrow, child!'’, the beldame 
croakingly. 
‘*What do you, granny?"’ asked the royal 
maid; 


| And nodding to the spindle’ 8s whispering, 
| The spinner answered, ‘‘ Here alone I sit, 
| Turning the flax to thread for stitchery. ’ 

‘“‘And what is that, like to a humming 


rily?’’ 
‘‘The spindle, child; draw near and fear 


me not; 

Mayhap you'll take my seat to pleasure 

The beldame rose, the princess took her 


place, 
The spindle felt her fingers’ witchery ; 
Sudden it turned and pierced the little 


hand— k 
Oh, cursed thing, to do her injury! 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY” 


T= most helpful book of Thanksgiving material ever put 
It contains 192 pages filled to the brim with selec- 
tions within the range of the ability of the average school child. 


THE BOOK IS MADE UP AS FOLLOWS: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


out. 


Part III—Acrostics. 


Part VI—Stories. 
You cannot do yourself or 


Part I[V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues, Plays, and Music. 


Thanksgiving program unless you own a copy of this book. 
Order of the F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


**PIECES AND PLAYS FOR THANKSGIVING DAY.” 
Price 35 Cents 


your school justice with the 


By Grace B. Faxon. 


top, 
That turns and turns and turns 80 mer- | 


The spell the wicked fairy had foretold 
Fell on the maiden without remedy ; 
She drowsed; she slipped and fell along 
the floor, 
A breathing image, gold and ivory. 
(Tableau IIl—The Fatal Spindle. ) 


PART III—THE MAGIC SLEEP 


The wicked fairy—for indeed ’twas she— 

Gazed on the victim of her sorcery, 

Then laughed a dreadful laugh and, stick 
astride, 

Betook her through the window speedily. 


* * * * * 


Still lay the statue on the dusty floor, 

Save where her quiet breathing stirred 
her drapery. 

Spiders began to weave a lacy web, 

Wrapping her closely in their tracery. 

Sudden a noise of hoof beat in the court; 

A trumpet sounded from the balcony ; 

The king and queen returned and sought 
the maid, 

But from their sight she’d vanished 
utterly. 

Anon, a lap dog to the princess dear 

Scratched at the door within the masonry. 

They heard his whining, and they climbed 
the stair 

To find their loved one sleeping fatefully. 

They raised her up with many a sigh 
and tear; 


Rambled among her sisters in the rosery. They a by every means to waken 
The sun grew hot, she sought a cooling | 


| And A effort failing, weeping still, 
They bore her to her chamber silently. 


She ’spied a winding stair, and climbing | Scarce had her golden head the pillow 


prest 
When all about her fell a-slumbering, 
| The —_ the queen, the ladies of the 


co 

heedless, rattle-pated cham- 
berlain! 

Horses and dogs, doves on the stable 
roof, 

| Flies on the wall, the fire flickering, 

who pulled the idle scullion's 


ir 
| The breeze about the palace frolicking; 
The very leaves upon the very trees 


, Ceased on a sudden from their wavering. 


Nothing was heard save measured breath 
and low, 

Like winds among the tree tops mur- 
muring. 

Such was the sleep, such was the death 
in life, 

That smotethe princessand her following. 

(Tableau I11—The Magic Sleep.) 


PART IV—THE AWAKENING 


| A hedge of roses round the castle wall 


Ever had grown, forever blossoming, 

But when the magic sleep enfolded all 

_ Skyward it climbed, the stone encom- 
passing. 

In — it cloaked the castle, tow’r, and 


In bias it hid the banners’ fluttering, 

And armed with thorns, as fierce and 
sharp as steel, 

a the precincts from all plunder- 


ing. 
Hidden the princess lay from mortal eye, 
Set like a jewel in an amulet, 
And as the years went by in solemn train, 
Fame told her story to the countryside. 
Countless the legends touching Briar 


(Such _ her name, the sleeping dam- 
osel, 
Countlessthe legends. in asmany tongues 
Sung by the minstrels in their wander- 


ings. 

in foreign lands o’erheard the 
ta 

Swift did they call their gallant servi- 
tors, 


And risking every peril, fearless fare 

To gaze upon her beauty’ S wonderment. 

But all for nothing did they brave the 
seas 

And venture where she lay inanimate, 

For briar roses guarded Briar Rose, 

And thorns her warders were, inviolate. 

At length the century had passed and 
gone, 

And on the very day, predestinate, 

A prince there came who sought the liv- 
ing wall, 

Resolved to perish or to penetrate. 

Naught would he hear of peril or of pain, 

Naught of the countless knights dis- 


comfited, 
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Of Briar Rose he dreamed, for Rose he 
sighed, 

To wake her from enchanted slumbering. 

He reached the wall, it turned to rosy 
bloom, 

Swift as a maiden’s cheek to compliment, 

And flowers uncounted bowed a humble 


hea 
And owned him for their rightful sov- 
ereign. 
Within, he saw the garden’s wide ex- 


panse, 

Still as a picture in a paneling, 

The fountains, pent within their marble 
bowls, 

Stayed from their plashing and their 
pattering, 

The — drowsed about the royal 


Snored 4 his gilded chair, the chamber- 


ain. 

The prince himself dared scarcely draw 
his breath, 

Such was the magic hush that compassed 


im. 
He —, the golden stair; the way 
ek 

Though ne’er his feet the ground had 
trod upon; 

He swung the hidden door and sudden 
saw 

A sight to set a blind man wondering. 

Sunk in the ripples of her golden hair, 

Like to a bee within the honeycomb, 

Lay Briar Rose, a statue living fair, 

Fair as the visions seen in slumberland. 

He bent above the laces of her bed, 

He kissed the rosy lips half-opening; 

She stirred! She woke! She opened 
angel eyes, 

Deep as the jewels of the firmament. 

Sudden the king awoke; he blinked and 

yawned; 
“Marry, quoth he, 

slumbering! 

Lady, awake!’’ he whispered to the 
queen; 

‘*Here 1s a visitor, and where’s the 
chamberlain?’’ 

Soon as the royal pair awoke, the court 

Opened its eyes in drowsy wonderment. 

’Twas scarce a moment ere the witch’s 
spell 

Lifted and passed away to banishment. 

And Briar Rose? As lovely as her name, 

Her life, her wedding’s swift accomplish- 
ment. 

No bride of legend ever half so sweet, 

No groom so gallant, so magnificent! 


(Tableau 1V—The Awakening. 
(If desired ‘tableau V—The Wedding. ) 


DIRECTIONS FOR PERFORMANCE 


The lines of ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty’’ 
story, as here given, are to be read or 
recited by a person who comes before 
the curtain for that purpose, retiring at 
the end of each part, when the tableau 
is to be presented. 

The reader may be dressed as a fairy 
godmother, wearing a gay short skirt, 
chintz bodice and panniers, and white 
ruffles, and carrying a gilded wand; or 
she may be dressed in court costume with 
trailing gown and jewels and carry a 
jeweled wand. She must be white- 
haired and wear a tall black Mother 
Goose cap, in either case. 

Tableau J—The first tableau, ‘‘The 
Christening, ‘’ may have as many partic- 
ipants as the stage will hold, or there 
are young people to call upon, as it rep- 
resents a festival at which the entire 
court is present. The king and queen 
wear royal robes and crowns both here 
and in Tableaux III and V, and the cour- 
tiers may be dressed as grandly as their 
resources will admit. The thirteen 
fairies should be selected from the 
smaller children and should be as nearly 
of the same size as possible. Twelve of 
them should be dressed alike, in any pic- 
turesque costume, but in different col- 
ors. All carry gilded wands and wear 
tall Mother Goose caps (a circle of card- 
board covered with black paper, silk or 
velvet, with a tall conical crown sewn 
in). The wicked fairy is dressed in 
black, is bent, has a hump, and leans on 
acrutch. Her white hair straggles from 
beneath her cap, and she may wear a 
black patch over one eye. 

The infant princess may be represented 


“T’m_ stiff with 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Thanksgiving Exercises and Music 


Scenes from the Story of the 
Pilgrims 
By Edna Fenno 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The following dramatization 
has been worked out during my teaching experience. 
| have already passed it on to several teachers who 
have said it filled a real need with them. Most 
plays need rehearsing and staging but I used this 
dramatization last year in a room of forty pupils 
without putting any outside time on it. 

The stories were told to the class and then drama- 
tized in language and history periods, We took up 
the history and stories of the Indians in September, 


of the Dutch in October, and of the Pilgrims in No- | 


However, it would be as well to cover all | 
the work during November, The music was taught | 
in regular music periods and the dances in gymna- 
sium periods, With the use of a few more appro- 
priate songs, the material makes a program of the 
right length for primary children, and every pupil | 
in the room can andshould bein the program, Last 


vember, 


ut not least, the facts and the relation of events | 


ure easily taught and pleasantly learned. 
CHARACTERS 


King of England 

Steward of Outside Affairs 

Attendants to King 

Mr. Bradford 

Mrs. Bradford 

Mr. Winthrop 

Mrs. Winthrop 

Pilgrim Children: Priscilla, Patience, 
Desire, Denny, and Arthur 

Other Pilgrims 

Three Dutch Girls 

Three Dutch Boys 

Indian Mother or Nokomis with Hia- 
watha 

Warriors, Squaws, and Papooses 

SCENE 1—ENGLAND 

King, dressed in long robe trimmed 
with ‘‘ermine,’’ is sitting at atable. An 
attendant stands on each side of him. 

King—The steward of outside affairs 
may present himself. 

(Attendant bows, backs out and re- 
turns with steward, who bows and is 
acknowledged by king.) 

King—What news, sir? 

Steward—The Puritans, your majesty, 
refuse to obey your high decree. ‘hey 
worship in private houses in secret. 

King (pounding table with fist) —I tell 
you that I will be obeyed. Any one who 
does not worship in the Church of Eng- 
land and holds secret meetings will be 
punished. Hear me! 

Steward— Yes, your majesty. 

King— Have the proclamation prepared 
and made public at once. 

Steward—Your wish is law, your maj- 
esty. (Bows and retires. ) 


SCENE JI—STREETS OF LONDON 

(If given in schoolroom, aisles repre- 
sent streets) 

The steward, preceded by the trump- 
eter and followed by attendants, marches 
up and down the aisles, bearing the proc- 
lamation affixed to a high pole. The 
proclamation reads: 

ALL CITIZENS MUST WORSHIP IN THE 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By Order of the King 

Pilgrims standing in groups at front 
read proclamation. 

Mrs. Winslow—Oh, what shall we do! 
We cannot do as we think is right! 
(Buries her face in her handkerchief and 
begins to weep. Other women put their 
arms round each other and weep. ) 

Mr. Bradford (hotly)—We can not re- 
main longer here and be treated in this 
way. 

Mr. Winthrop—No, sir, we can not en- 
dure it any longer. 

Mrs. Bradford—But where can we go 
where we shall be free? 

Denny—lI tell you, sir; let’s go to 
Holland. ‘lhe king there is very kind, 
and the people worship as they please. 

Mr. Bradford—A good idea, my boy! 
God willing, my family and | shall depart 
for Holland at once. 

Mr. Winthrop—And mine, also, sir. 

Mrs. Winthrop—But,John, how can we 
leave our good home and friends, and 
above all, our own dear England. 
(Weeps. ) 

Desire (to Patience)—I don’t want to 
go, 


Other Pilgrims—Don’t go and leave us. 


Mr. Bradford—As a man thinketh he is. 
We cannot think freely here, even if it 
is our native land and very dear to our 
hearts, so we must go. Are you willing 
to go? (To wife, who nods silently.) 

Friends (waving handkerchiefs as Pil- 
grits file off)—Good-by, good-by. May 
God bless you! 


SCENE III—HOLLAND 


| One side represents the inside of a 
house. Pilgrim men and women sitting 
| around, reading and sewing. Other side 
| represents quiet street in front of house, 
‘where four Pilgrim children and six 
| Dutch children are playing. One little 
| Dutch girl recites ‘‘Little Land of Hol- 
land."’ Then the Dutch children sing ‘‘A 
Secret,’’ pointing fingers at the Pilgrim 
children. Desire begins to ery. Then 
they sing Dutch Windmil!’’ and 
the Pilgrim children try to imitate the 
motions. Next all form a circle and 
dance a Dutch folk dance. 

Mrs. Winthrop (looking out the door) 
—Oh, dear, oh, dear! There are the chil- 
dren dancing Dutch dances, learning 
Dutch songs, and even answering me, 
their own mother, in Dutch. 

Mrs. Bradford—The same is very true 
of Desire and Denny, too. They are be- 
coming very noisy, and actually they 
demand wooden shoes. 


Mr. Bradford (closing book) —This will 
never do. We want our children to re- 
main English. 

Mrs. Winthrop—Then we must seek 
new homes, for it is impossible to keep 
them English and remain in Holland. 

Mr. Bradford—lt would be well to go 
to a new country. I have heard of 
America. Let us go there and establish 
achurch and government of our own. 
God will help us and take care of us. 

Mrs. Winthrop (eagerly}—And our 
friends in England would be glad to go 
with us. 

Mr. Winthrop—Let us begin our plans 
at once. 

Mr. Bradford—Yes, indeed, and we 
will let the women choose a name for 
our ship. 

Mrs. Winthrop—Then let us eall it the 
‘*Mayflower”’ after the sweet Mayflowers 
now blooming in England. 


Mrs. Bradford (closing eyes)—It seems 


I can almost smell their sweet perfume. | 


Mr. Bradford—No better name could 
be chosen. ‘‘Mayflower’’ it shall be. 


SCENE 1V—-INDIANS IN AMERICA 


A girl and a boy represent Nokomis 
and Hiawatha and act lines from ‘* Hia- 
watha’s Childhood.’’ This feature is fol- 
lowed by an Indian war dance with 
squaws and papooses grouped at rear. 


al 


This Is the Way the Snow Comes Down 


4 


1b This is the way thesnow comes down. Soft - ly, 
2. This is the way the rain comes down, Swift - ly, swift - ly 


fall - ing; 
fall - ing; 


soft - ly 


4 4 


| So He giv-eth His snow like wool, 
| So Hesendeth His wel-come rain 


Fair, and white, and beau - ti- ful. 
O’er the hill and o’er theplain. 


3 This is the way sunshine comes down, 
Sweetly, sweetly falling; 
So it chaseth the clouds away; 
So it maketh the lordly day. 
‘This is the way sunshine comes down, 
Sweetly, sweetly falling. 


\ | j 
| 
This is the way the snow comes down, Soft - ly, soft - ly fall - ing. 
This is the way the rain comes down, Swift -ly, swift-ly fall - ing. 
¥: 
jaye 


4 This is the way rainbow comes down, 


Brightly, brightly falling; 

So it smileth across the sky, 
Making fair the heavens on high. 
This is the way rainbow comes down, 

Brightly, brightly falling. 


5 Wonderful, Lord, are all Thy works, 
Wheresoever falling; 
Ali their various voices raise, 
Speaking forth their Maker’s praise. 
Wonderful, Lord, are all Thy works, 
Wheresoever falling. 


SCENE V—PILGRIMS IN AMERICA 


Use kegs or blocks for chairs; have a 
spinning wheel, if possible. Pilgrims 
are sitting around, men cleaning guns 
women shelling corn, children playing 
stool ball, with a gourd for a ball. 


Patience—We can play now that the 
harvest is all over. Did you see the big 
stack of pumpkins that I brought in? 


Arthur—Our corn was best. 


Mr. Bradford—Since God has so won- 
derfully blessed us, let us set aside a 
special season, and give thanks to Him. 


Mrs. Bradford—Oh, that would be 
splendid. 

Mrs. Winthrop—We women will pre- 
pare a feast for our Thanksgiving. And 
let us invite the Indians. 


Mr. Bradford — Yes, indeed. They 
have been very kind to us. They gave us 
corn seed and showed us how to plant it. 


Mrs. Bradford—Now what shall we 
have? 

Mrs. Winthrop—Let us have parched 
corn pudding and— 


Denny—I’ll dig clams for soup. 

Desire-—- Mother, may | go to the marsh 
and pick some cranberries? 

Mrs. Bradford— Yes, if you take some 
one with you. 

Mr. Bradford—We will take our guns 
and get some turkeys and deer. 


Mrs. Winthrop-—-I'll get some pump 
kins 
(Exit all.) 
SCENE VI—THANKSGIVING 
Same setting as before. School sings 
a Thanksgiving song as the Pilgrims 
take places. The men sit, the women 


and children bustle round, arranging 
viands on the table, ete. 

Mrs. Winthrop—Now | believe every 
thing is ready. 1 wonder if the Indians 
are coming. (Looks out.) 


Denny to Desire—Just smell the 
turkey! 
Arthur—I can’t wait much longer. 


(Indians march in.) 

Mr. Bradford—Welcome, friends! Wel. 
come to our feast! 

Indian Chief—Palefaces are kind. The 
Great Spirit will be good to the white 
people. 

(Take places around long table. Some 
Indians squat on floor. Everyone bows 
head and sings a hymn of thanks or re- 
peats a grace. Some serve Indians and 
all eat.) 


NOTE: “A Secret” is found in “Dutch Ditties for 
Children”’ ; price $1.25, Other Dutch songs instead 
of the ones named here may be used, It issuggested 
that teachers look in the March issues of files of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for these songs. 


Thanksgiving Song 
“Revive Us Again” 


I 


We thank Thee, O Lord, 

For ''hanksgiving Day, 
For crops of abundance 

That are now stowed away. 


Tune: 


Chorus— 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory, 
Hallelujah! Amen; 
Hallelujah! Thine the glory, 
We give thanks again. 


It 


We thank Thee, O Lord; 
Thou hast sent us a year 

Of peace and of plenty, 
Though wars raged so near. 


Chorus-— 


We thank Thee, O Lord, 
For these friends so dear, 
Who have gathered around us 
To give thanks this year. 


Chorus— 
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not sell produce to my people without | 
paying me for the privilege. Jt is plain | 
that you would ruin me. 

Rhode Island—I will have nothing to | 
do with any of you. 1 was independent | 
before any of you were, and independent | 
I’ll stay. 

(Others make menacing gestures at 
Rhode Island.) 

Columbia—I must call again on those 
who saved me through seven lony years. 
Washington! Franklin! Madison! Ham- 
ilton! Come to my rescue! 


(They appear. ) 

Washington—Madam, you called? 

Columbia—Sir, I am distracted. Noth- 
ing but ruin can follow these quarrels 
between the States; their bitterness 
grows daily. Neither Freedom nor my- 
self can see a remedy. 

Washington—Madam, we will confer 
on this grievous situation. 

(The Statesmen confer; they seem to 
come to an agreement. Madison and 
Hamilton go out. They return with 
‘*Law’’ and ‘‘Justice.’’ A second con- 
ference is held.) 

Washington—Madam, we have brought 
to your aid the two sisters of Freedom, 
Law, and Justice. Through them and 
this Constitution, which we have writ- 
ten to guard Freedom, Law and Justice, 
and guarantee the rights of every in- 
dividual, all your unruly States will be 
brought together in bonds of union and 
good friendship. 

(Law and Justice unroll a long white 
band, bearing on it in widely spaced 
letters: 


A CONSTITUTION 


Escorted by Madison and Hamilton— 
because through the writings of Madison 
and Hamilton in ‘‘The Federalist’’ the 
States were induced to accept the Con- 
stitution—they approach the States. 

The States, taking hold in the follow- 


‘*Ruth, ’tis Thanksgiving Day,’’ | 
She said, ‘‘and we are ail busy; | 
Thee must go out and play. 


“‘T will call thee when I want thee;’’ 
Then quietly little Ruth 

Tripped out of the noisy kitchen, | 
Though she’d rather not, in truth. 


But without the sun shone warmly, 
And the air was crisp and clear, 

It seemed to Ruth, Thanksgiving 
Was the gem of all the year. 


The last of the trees’ bright garments 
Hung fluttering, gold and brown, 
As the wee maid wandered idly 
The forest pathways down, 


Humming in baby fashion 
A snatch of some quaint old air, 
And laughing to hear a squirrel 
Chatter at her from his lair. 


Still letting her careless footsteps 
Just where they were minded stray, 

She wandered on in the brightness 
Of that glad Thanksgiving Day. 


The dinner at last was ready, 
The haste and the bustle were o’er, 
And the mother, flushed with toiling, 
Swung open the cottage door, 


Calling, ‘Come, child, now I want thee, 
I want thee, Ruth; does thee hear?”’ 

And her face grew white that moment 
With a sudden dreadful fear. 


Where was she, her little daughter? 
The forest was deep and wide; 

‘*Ruth! Ruth!’’ but only the echo 
Of her trembling voice replied. 


The dinner was left untasted, 
And the search went bravely on 
Till the pale stars shone in heaven 
And the daylight all had gone, 


‘*Have you tidings of the lost one?”’ 
’T was a heart-sick mother’s cry, 


“‘T thank thee, Lord!’’ she murmured, 
this Thanksgiving Day.”’ 


The Pioneers’ Play Day 


‘T'here’s something on my mind, old wife, | 
that’s stickin’ purty tight, 


| “Excuse me,’’ Beg your pardon,’ 


How the Constitution Saved the | img order, are soon ranged in line across | To one and another searcher; | You’d never let a doubt hold sway but 
Nation the stage, each holding to the band dis- “‘None yet,’’ was the low reply; sing a hopeful song 
played in front, so that spectators can | ,, That gave me courage as beside the 
By Etta V. Leighton read the legend: But there soon must be; be trustful,”’ steers I trudged along 
give much | Pennsylvania......... on December 12, 1787} Under the stars’ But what I started out to say, the day 
f with lessons on the Constitution, and it also will New Jersey............. on December 18, 1787 is close at hand <= 
Py, make an interesting number ona patriotic program. | Georgia..................00- on January 2, 1788 | At last in the east a glimmer When many of the pioneers who sought wh 
CHARACTERS Connecticut............... on January 9, 1788! ‘Told of a day begun; this peerlees land, ve 
nee ae Massachusetts........... on February 6, 1788 | And the scattered band of hunters When it was but a wilderness, will hold a 
Lhirteen Original States Maryiand...........s.<s0.<00¢ on April 18, 1788 Heard—was it the signal gun? their yearly spree, ise 
Columbia South Carolina............... on May 238, 1788 | And none will be more lively on their the 
Freedom New Hampshire............ on June 21, 1788 | Thank God for His gracious goodness! | shanks than you and me. on 
Washington EE on June 26, 1788; Each heart with hope beat high; My old heart gets to dancin’ when | the 
‘ Franklin ee eee on July 26, 1788 | Bang! bang! and the joyful chorus think about the joys re 
‘ Madison North Carolina......on November 21, 1789| It seemed would rend the sky. Of meetin’ with the pioneers, the brave ee 
+ — Rhode Island .................. on May 29, 1790 i old girls and boys ‘The 
Lt aw ~ bail , | Found! in a sheltered corner That shared with us the hardships of the rur 
Sastios In unison they all recite the preamble | “14 hollow inane and deep; trip across the plains son 
Scene: The Thirteen Original States, | the United States,’ ete All rosy, unharmed, and peaceful, When oxen formed the motive power of aud 
each bearing a name ona placard, should | ‘The entire assemblage The child lay fast asleep. them old schooner trains. 
stand scattered on the stage, or in vari- cite in unison the pledge to support the | tak 
ous parts of the room. ‘They scowl at Constitution of the United States: | Found! but the joyous clamor | So make your preparations, wife, and on the 
: and turn away from each other, indicat-| ~«*We do solemnly promise to support | __ Of a sudden died in air; that glorious day the 
h ing disagreement. and defend the Constitution of the United | For the golden head was nestling /Tll erank the car and off we’ll spin in ma: 
ve Columbia sits depressed and disconso- | States against all enemies, foreign and| 0 @ great black shaggy bear. | quite a different way -_ 
late in the corner. Freedom tries vainly | domestic, and to bear true faith and al- | From that we used in travelin’ in the vi 
to comfort her. | legiance , to the Constitution and the He growled at the waving torch-light; | canvas-top machine. 
Columbia—No one, not even you, Free- | United States of America. ’’ .. uth’s blue eyes opened wide; “Twas run by rawbone oxen power in- 
dom, is able to comfort me. Once I I’m glad you’ve come to find me, | stead of gasoline. Me 
thought that when Freedom came, all = I knew you would,’’ she cried. _ We'll decorate the tourin’ car with flags Pr 
troubles would vanish. For you my sons A Thanksgiving Story and ribbons, too, Re 
, have fought and died, yet my troubles | , = ras She glanced at the level muskets, _A bit of gay artistic work I’d have to NJ 
increase daily. What can I do? a leave to you, Pa 
, eee or the harvest stored away nd forth, with a ery of terror, ingin’ pi > § - 
Freedom—-These States of yours do not | Safely in barn and cellar; She sprang, ata bound! | will 
understand me. They do not value Free- | 4 time to feast and pra Wi 
dom, or they confuse me with my enemy és Don’ 1? | With our reunion bells on, and we'll jin- an 
aher ait Don’t shoot the dog!” she pleaded, gle them like fun. 
‘enue : Alike in the cot and the mansion Her wee hands clasping tight; James Barton Adams 
4 ; Was a hurrying here and there; ‘“*He has kept me warm and safe i 
d They of the browning turkey All through this cold, dark night.’’ 
refuse to pay our war debt, the price Filled, like incense, all the air. : 
of Freedom. They revolt against more : j “*So be it!’’ cried her father, Golden Keys pod 
i taxes, and see an enemy in any honest | Dear little Puritan Ruthie As he clasped her in his arm; A bunch of golden keys is mine, “ 
if man who refuses to listen to their un- Looked on in a glad surprise, ‘*Not a single hair of his shaggy coat To make each day with gladness shine. flo 
reason. With her small hands quaintly folded, Through us shall come to harm!”’ 
” (New Jersey and New York appear to| And her blue eyes grave and wise; | Good morning’’—that’s the golden key sp 
quarrel. ) ied , i ae went the glad procession That unlocks every day for me. | 
New Jerse? | And a host of eager questions Through the morning growing fair, 
Mittin tom brain to tongue, the eottage inthe forest, 
You shall not force me to pay taxes on | 4° PuZzie the busy workers o the mother waiting there los : 
food I sell your people. You wish to Their savory tasks among; isaac , _ And close the door of each glad day. 
main ine. or the child, whose face she sprinkle ; cre ” 
New York (to New Jersey) —You shall | Until her mother Jost patience. With the tears she could not stay; When at the table, ' "If you please a 


| I take from off my bunch of keys. 


| When friends give anything to me, 
| I use the little ‘‘Thank you”’ key; 


too, 
When by mistake some harm I do; 


_ That keeps me thinkin’ all the day, and | Or, if unkindly harm I’ve given, 


sometimes half the night. 


| And sometimes in my dreams I see the 


faces once again 

Of pioneers that crossed with us in that | 
old wagon train. 

The poppin’ of the swingin’ whips yet 
seems to reach my ears 

In dreamland as an echo from the inter- 
venin’ years, 

And I can see you bendin’ o’er the chip 
fire as you'd bake 


The old Dutch oven biscuits and broil the | 


buffalo steak. 


In bed beneath the wagon top we’d often 
lie at night 

And talk of future life out in this land 
o’ pure delight, 

And shape up plans of what we’d do out 
in this virgin land 

A-waitin’ for the touch of plow in man’s 
improvin’ hand. 

The pictures that we drew were bright, 
we let no clouds of doubt 

Come overshadowin’ our minds to drive 
their beauty out, : 

And though "twas tryin’ at the start and 
took a lot o’ grit, 

We found at Jast our pictures weren’t 
overdrawn a bit. 


Beneath the dusty wagon top I yet can 
see your face 

As on we moved day after day, at far 
from lively pace. 

And on that face I never saw a frown of 
discontent, 

Or heard from you one word that would 
suggest discouragement. 

You were as brave as I was, wife, and 
maybe braver, too, 

For sometimes on the stormy days when 
I was feelin’ blue 


With ‘‘ Forgive me,’’ I shall be forgiven. 


Ona golden ring these keys I’ It bind, 
This is its motto, ‘‘ Be ye kind." 


The Nursery Fire 
By Donald A. Fraser 


I love to lie upon the rug 
Before the nursery fire, 

And watch the cunning little flames 
Leap up, and then expire. 


It’s funny, but I’m sure I see, 
Within those glowing nooks, 

The folks and things I read about 
In all my story books. 


Just see that great big dragon fierce, 
With smoking, flaming breath, 

A-crawling up his chimney-cave, 
Where waits the princess Death. 


And here’s a towered castle tall ; 
Its warders posted round. 

I give the coals a little poke; 
It tumbles to the ground. 


And there's Jack Giant Killer brave; 
His foes gigantic, too; 

And Crusoe and his Friday man, 
And lazy wee Boy Blue. 


Queer things I see in nursery fires, 
Trains, circuses, and wars, 

Till, one by one, the coals die out 
And tumble through the bars. 


Then nurse she comes and takes me off, 
And tucks me into bed, 

But all night long the fireplace folk 
Keep dancing through my head. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises and Songs for Thanksgiving 


The Feast of Ceres 
By Winifred Jackman 


AUTHOR’ S NOTE :—The influence of the revival 
of the masque is felt even as far west as New 
Mexico where it solves a problem. The schools along 
the border between the United States and) Mexico, 
and especially i in my part, are made“up of English- 
Americans and Spanish-Americans, the latter of 
whom are developing rapidly. Thechildren by the 
time they reach the eighth grade speak and write 
English fluently, while often their parents are still 
unable to read or write. The school entertainment 
is essential, andis one of the factors in connecting 
the home and school life of the child, Also, as in 
the ease of the rural school, the entertainment is an 
event to be looked forward to; an affair in which 
the whole country is interested, As this is the case, 
it hardly seems fair that énly half of the parents 
should be able to understand the entertainment when 
oral expression is the major part of the program. 
The typical school program, one from which most 
rural teachers hesitate to deviate, is made up of 
songs, dialogues, and declamations, with a short 
play, perhaps. Sucha program is not suited toour 
audiences. We required an entertainment that ap- 
pealed toa sense of color, of rhythm, of,motion, the 
beautiful, the fanciful, the fantastic. So I have 
taken up the masque. Itisa success, It stimulates 
the imagination. It is not necessary to follow the 
meaning of words, for the thought is expressed in 
the common language of musie and action, The 
masque is the broader means of expression and its 
influence is farther felt, for what is seen by the eye 
and felt in music is of greater value than that 
which is conveyed in words. 


CHARACTERS 
Mother Ceres Satyrs 
Priestesses Proserpine 
Rustics Pluto 
Nymphs of Hesperides Orpheus 
Pan Eurydice 
COSTUMES 


Ceres—white, with crown of poppies 
and scepter of gilded wheat. 

Priestesses—yellow robes. 

Rustics—boys in green, girls in pink. 

Nymphs—sea green tunics. 

Pan and Satyrs—brown, with skull cap 
of wool to which (paper) horn is at- 
tached; bare legged; carry reed pipes. 

Proserpine — cherry color; carries 
flowers. 

Pluto—black, with armor; shield and 
spear of gold. 

Orpheus—dark green and gold. 

Eurydice—sap green. 

Setting : The scene is the same through- 
out the entire masque. At center back 
is a throne, directly back of which is a 
dark red drapery and canopy of dark 
green. Sheaves of wheat accentuate the 
lines of the royal seat. A multi-colored 
but subdued rug and pillow are at the 
foot of the throne. The back and wings 
of the stage are of dark green hangings, 
tapestry, autumn branches of green and 
yellow, and grains on the stalk. 

PROLOGUE 
(Given by a pupil in classic dress) 

Long, long ago, there lived a race of 
people called the Romans. When cold 
winds came down from the mountains 
and the autumn of the year was at hand, 
they held a festival in honor of Mother 
Ceres (Earth) whom they worshiped as 
tne guardian of the fruits and grain. 

To-night we are reproducing one of the 
Roman festivals, the Cerialia. 

SCENE I 

The stage is in darkness. Ceres is on 
the throne. The Priestesses, carrying 
candles held so as to light the face, enter 
from opposite sides, single file. ‘They 
weave through a maze of stately steps 
to the following chant: 

When Ceres at autumn comes reaping 
The wheat, grapes, and apples of red, 
Her tires we are sacredly keeping— 

Her good will o’er nature’s widespread. 
We joyously bring forth our offerings, 

To honor our sweet Mother Earth; 
for with glories of sunlight eternal 

Of harvest there’ll ne’er be a dearth. 

(They kneel in two oblique lines at 
Ceres’s throne. Lights are thrownon the 
scene. Mother Ceresrises. Priestesses 
rise and step backward to positions at 
sides of throne, ) 


SCENE Ii 


Mother Ceres—Come, ye thankful peo- 
ple, come! Bring forth the fruits of 
harvest and of toil. 

(knter rustics, dancing. ‘They carry 
fruits, vegetables, and grains which they 
place at Ceres’s feet as they dance by her 
to positions. They then sing ‘‘The 
Harvest Song’’ to’ the music on this 
page. ) 


Harvest Song 


O Pan, Pan, ye noble Pan! 

Come, with your merry capers. 
(Enter Pan and satyrs. ‘They dance. ) 
Pan— 

From the forest and highlands 

We come, we come, 

From the river-girt islands 

Where loud waves are dumb, 

Listening to my sweet pipings. 
(All present grapes to Ceres; dance 

around stage and exit.) 


Swing the shining sickle, 
Cut the ripening grain, 
Flash it in the sunlight, 
Swing it once again. 
‘Tie the golden grain heads 
Into shining sheaves, 
Beautiful the colors 
As the autumn leaves. 


(‘They exit, dancing. ) 


PROLOGUE 


Far, far away to the west, where the 
sun sinks into the sea, there is an island, PROLOGUE 
Hesperia. Here live nymphs, the Hes- 
perides (the Arts), who guard three gold-| ,, 4¢¢ording to the compact, Mother 
en apples of magical power. At this | Ceres must give for half the year, her 
time of the year the apples are brought | daughter, Proserpine (Spring) to Pluto, 
to Ceres. the god of the underworld. In vain she 
attempts to soften his cold heart by 
sending for Orpheus with his lyre whose 
music could move even stones. Orpheus 
is on his way from Hades, where by his 
magical music, he is bringing his lost 
wife Eurydice to earth again. 


SCENE 
Mother Ceres— 
Joyous and smiling, I wait for thee, 
Weeping and saddened, | part from thee, 
O my beloved, my Proserpine! 
(Enter Proserpine, dancing an _ inter- 
pretative dance of ‘‘farewell.'’) 
Proserpine (kneeling at Ceres’s feet) — 
Sacred Goddess, Mother Earth, 
Thou from whose immortal bosom 
Gods and men and beasts have birth, 
Leaf and blade and bud and blossom, 
Breathe thine influence free from sin 
On thine own child, Proserpine. 
(Enter Pluto to crashing music. ) 


SCENE 
Mother Ceres— 
Ye nymphs, ye nymphs of the west! 
Bring forth the apples of gold; 
Ye nymphs of the sea of rest, 
Borne on the waves of old. 
(Enter nymphs who execute a sea 
dance during which they lay apples at 
the feet of Ceres. ) 


PROLOGUE 


Pan is the god of the fields, woods, 
pleasure, and all festive celebrations. 
He with his reed pipe, leads his troop of 
satyrs, who are creatures half goat, half 
man, ina merry dance. They bring the 
grapes to Ceres. 

SCENE IV 

Mocher Ceres— 

O Pan, Pan, ye jovial Pan! 
Come, with your fellow satyrs. 


Thanksgiving Song 


ExizaBetH W. DENISON S. WEBBE 


For the friends so true and dear, 
Fields and trees and flow -ers fair, 
How Thy care doth guard and bless, 


1. For the bright and hap - py year, 
2. For this world so rich and rare, 
3. We are still too young to guess 


| \ | 
| 


For the days of work and play, For the nights we dream a - way, 
Riv-ers shin-ing as they flow, Love-ly clouds that come and _ go, 
But we lift our hearts to Thee,Gladfor all the good we see. 


-@- 
REFRAIN. 
For Thy faith- ful change-less love, Pre-cious oth- er gifts a -bove, 


Love whose pow’r each day will prove, We would thank Thee, Heav’nly Fa - ther. 


— 


Pluto— 
Mother Ceres, far from din, 
I claim thy daughter, Proserpine, 
According to the compact bound, 
Time to go far underground. 
Ceres— 
Pluto with your heart so cold, 
Listen to our Orpheus bold 
As he twangs his strings of gold. 
Let him bring unto your heart 
Kindness that on me may fall 
And spare my daughter—heed my call. 
(Enter Orpheus followed by Eurydice 
to dance. Orpheus appeals to Pluto in 
song as they form the following tab- 
leau: at right center Eurydice stands 
with arms outstretched to Orpheus, who 
holds his lyre upheld toward Ceres. 
Ceres holds arms stretched to Proser- 
pine. At left center Proserpine leans 
toward Pluto, one hand in his, the other 
held toward Ceres in farewell. The tab- 
leau is held during the following song 
which is sung to the tune of ‘*Santa 
Lucia. ’’) 
O moon, whose mystic veil 
From the sky falling, 
Gild sighing wavelets pale, 
To our hearts calling. 
Glorious the autumn night, 
Sea strand and billows bright, 
Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia. 
Zephyrs are ne'er at rest 
O’er the sea, bringing 
Coolness to brow and breast, 
Far away, singing; 
Still waits my bark for thee, 
Come, dream and drift with me, 
Santa Lucia, Santa Lucia. 
Suggested Music 
Entrance of Priestesses—‘‘ Haunt of the 
Witches.’’ 
Entrance of Rustics—‘* Merry Farmer.’’ 
Entrance of Nymphs—Waltz. 
Dance of Nymphs—No. 2, Heller, in 
‘“*Twenty-Five Melodious Studies."’ 
Pipes of Pan—‘‘ Moments Musicaux."’ 
Entrance of Proserpine— Waltz. 
Dance of Farewell — ‘‘Barecarolle’’ by 
Friml. 
Entrance of Pluto—No. 15, Heller, in 
‘*Twenty-Five Melodious Studies."’ 
Entrance of Orpheus and Eurydice-—‘*O 
Sole Mio’’ (Neapolitan Serenade). 


A School Song 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Why not let your pupils try 
their hand at writing a song about their school? 
We are submitting one that was written by a rural 
school, 

Tune: “Solomon Levi" 


If ever you want to join a school 
That’s jolly and full of fun, 

Made up of the merriest boys and girls 
That ever lived under the sun, 

Just come and join our school out here 
In District Number 8, 

And ere you're through, we’ll guarantee 


you, 
You’ll think we're up-to-date. 


Chorus— 
O District Number 8, 
Students, tra, la, la, la, 
Dear District Number 8, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la; 
If ever you want to join a school 
That’s jolly and full of fun, 
Made up of the merriest boys and girls 
That ever lived under the sun, 
Just come and join our school out here 
In District Number §&, 
And ere you’re through, we'll guarantee 


you, 
You’ll think we're up-to-date. 


Thanksgiving Verses 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
In humble praise 

We offer Thee 


Our thanks for blessings 
Full and free. 


A THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


Accept our gratitude, we pray, 
For all the good we know this day. 


FAREWELL 
We thank you for your presence, friends ; 
Now I am through the program ends. 
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Rebuilding Europe 
By Ruby Minor 


Supervisor of English, Training School, 

State Normal College, Emporia, Kansas 

THE PAGEANT AS A SIXTH GRADE 
MOTIVATION 

[with great suce has been used 


with great success in the lower 

grades as a means of gaining free- 
dom of expression and spontaneity of ac- 
tion, and as being areal delight in school 
activities. That these acquisitions are 
equally desirable in the higher grades is 
obvious; and yet even the most optimis- 
tic observer will admit that our older 
pupils are not enjoying the privileges 
which might be theirs. 

The normal sixth grade pupil likes ac- 
tion. Furthermore, he likes to plan his 
own activities. Heis not quite so easily 
satisfied with make-believe, but will 
readily suggest items which contribute 
to the reality of thesituation. Wehave 
been encouraged to stimulate imagina- 
tion by having dramatization without 
stage effects or costuming. Muchcan be 
said in favor of this view; but may we 
not also emphasize the desirability of de- 
veloping powers of initiative and group | 
activity by permitting pupils to plan 
more in detail? 

Economy of time and expense must 
usually be considered; but this phase 
furnishes opportunity for the exercise of 
judgment, and imagination plays no 
small part in suggesting satisfactory 
substitutes. 

Our sixth grade had manifested a more 
than usual interest in war activities, and 
European geography was a favorite 
study. It was suggested that we write 
a play in which we should try to show 
our interest in the world situation. The 
entire scheme was planned by the chil- 
dren under the guidance of the teacher. 

The dances and songs were the regular 
work in physical training and musie while 
the various countries were being studied. 
Planning the pageant gave a new motive 
for reading for information; while the 
classics furnished many ideal selections 
for appreciation, which were very appro- 
priate at this time. 

The English lessons received added 
importance because of the responsibility 
which each pupil seemed to feel. The 
writing of the speech of each character 
became a class problem, each pupil con- 
tributing his ideas for evaluation by the 
class. 

Every member of the class participated | 
in each song and dance, except the High- 
land Fling which was given by the boys. 

The pupils were aided in the making 
of the costume by normal students. 

The pageant was given in the gym- 
nasium where no elaborate staging was 
necessary. Flags of the allied nations 
painted by the pupils and costume de- 
signs painted by normal classes furnished 
significant decorations. 

While there was room for improve- 
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Patriotic Features for Holiday Programs 


ment in the pageant as presented, it was 
the belief of all connected therewith that 
the effort expended had brought rich re- 
turns in those qualities which are req- 
uisites, if the sixth grade pupil is to be 
efficient in group activities. 

School work was lifted from the 
drudgery of imposed tasks to the re- 
spected plane of a very absorbing life 
interest. A closer tie was established 
between school and community, while 
abundant opportunity was afforded for 
the development of initiative, judgment, 
co-operation, and skill in execution. 


CHARACTERS 
Spirit of Reconstruction 
SPIRITS 

Material Industry 
Courage Skill 
Education Gaiety 

COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 
France Belgium 
Servia Russia 
Switzerland Norway 
Sweden Germany 
Austria-Hungary Spain 
Portugal Italy 
England Holland 
Ireland Denmark 
Scotland Roumania 
Wales Greece 


Singers and Dancers 
Spirit of Reconstruction— Volunteers, 
come help the Spirit of Reconstruction 
rebuild Europe. 
Material—I am Material. I have come 
to help you, Spirit of Reconstruction, to 


a 


character of contents. There 
every one of which will delight 


ber in the cast. 


of your Christmas program will 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS” 


E do not hesitate to say that no other Christmas book of 
entertainment can approach this one in variety and 


and plays are bright and sparkling and natural. 
them include an entire schoolroom of pupils, and others are 
so elastic that they may be used with a large or a small num- 


Supply yourself with a copy of this book and the success 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS.” 
Price 35 cents 


are one hundred recitations, 
an audience. The dialogues 
Many of 


be assured for many years. $ 


By Grace B. Faxon 


Pupils Who Took Part in “Rebuilding Europe” 


rebuild Europe. 1 bring food, clothes, 
steel, bricks, and lumber. 

Spirit of Reconstruction—I am glad to 
have your help, Material, but isn’t there 
anyone else to help? Ah! here comes 
someone. 

Industry—I heard your eall for volun- 
teers, Spirit of Reconstruction, and here 
Lam. My name is Industry. Iwill take 
Material’s bricks, wood, and steel, and 
will build houses, roads, and bridges with 
them. 

Courage—I, too, have heard your call. 
My name is Courage. I have come to 
give encouragement, for without me you 
could not do much. 

Skill—I am Skill. I bring you men 
who are skilled carpenters, mechanics, 
engineers, and many others. My friend 
Education has taught me how to do these 
things. 

Education—I, too, have heard your eall. 
If Industry will rebuild the schools and 


_| libraries, I will bring books to the li- 


braries and will also teach the children 
of Europe. 

Spirit of Reconstruction—I am very 
glad to see you, and I thank you for your 
help. I think we have all the volunteers 
we need. 

Gaiety—Wait, oh, wait! Do not for- 
get me, for I will cheer the people's 
spirits. You cannot have pleasure un- 
less you take me. I have come to make 
the European people as gay and happy as 
they were before the war. Iam Gaiety, 
a friend to all on earth. 


Spirit of Reconstruction — You are 
right. I am glad youcame, for it is true 
that we need you. Come, my helpers, 
let us get to work. 

(Exit all but Spirit of Reconstruction. 
Enter France. ) 


France—I represent France. I have 
been an important ally,and now my coun- 
try is devastated and my cathedrals are 
ruined. We need food, clothing, and 
skilledmen. I have only a few menleft, 
but they are of the bravest. 

(Enter Gaiety with French people.) 

Gaiety—We will dance and sing to 
cheer the people’s spirits. 

(All sing the French folk song ‘‘ Frere 
Jacque. ’’) 

Gaiety—Now let us dance the Vineyard 
dance. 

(All dance Vineyard dance—or some 
other—and exit.) 

(Enter Belgium. 

Belgium—The Belgians have not many 
men left, so the women will have to do 
most of the work. I ask the help of 
other countries, for I have played a faith- 
ful part in this war. ; 


(Enter the Balkans. Servia shows 
weakness. ) 
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Servia—We are the Balkan countries. 
I, too, had brave people before Germany 
destroyed them. ‘The Serbians are very 
much in need of food and clothing. I 
will help to make Europe free when my 
people are fed and clothed. 


(Enter Russia.) 

Russia—Russia is in a bad condition 
now, for the Bolsheviki are stirring up 
revolutions. Russia needs schools where 
we can educate the people, and skilled 
men to build railroads. We will give 
furs to keep the people warm, lumber to 
build houses, and fields to raise wheat. 


(Enter Switzerland.) 

Switzerland—My country was neutral 
while the war was going on. Our men 
are skilled engineers and mechanics. 
The world knows Switzerland is noted 
for her tunnels and watch-making. 


(Enter Norway and Sweden.) 


Norway—The Scandinavians played a 
neutral part in this war. Sowecan give 
more, for our countries have not been 
damaged as much as some of the others. 
I will give fish for food and lumber for 
ships. 


Sweden—Sweden is noted for its bold 
and fearless sailors. 1 will also bring 
the same as my sister Norway. We will 
now show you how we dance and sing. 

(Enter Swedish folk. All sing the folk 
song ‘‘Good-Day, My Kosa’”’ and then 
dance a folk dance. Enter Germany.) 


Germany—Germany will give you any- 
thing that you need. I will give you 
teachers for your schools, so that your 
children may be educated. I will give 
you scientists and inventors. I have 
tields to be cultivated, for my land has 
not been destroyed by war as the other 
lands have. Ihave all these things that 
you need. I will help rebuild Europe. 


Other Countries (in unison) —We don’t 
want the world like Germany! 


Spirit of Reconstruction—We do not 
want your schools and teachers. Unless 
you protect women and little children, 
and promise not to destroy homes, we do 
not want you. 

France—You! Nothing you can ever 
do will make us think you are fit to be 
among us! Who is to blame for all this 
destruction of farms, villages, towns, 
and cities? You! And you must pay! 
Shall we let her stay, comrades? 

All (in unison)—No! 

(Germany starts off but is halted by 
the coming of Austria.) 

Austria—Austria_ will give timber, 
coal, iron, andday-laborers. Surely you 
will let me help. 

Spirit of Reconstruction—We do not 
want either of you. Will you promise 
not to declare war again, and to protect 
the women and children? 

Germany and Austria (in unison) —We 
promise. 

(Enter Spain and Portugal. ) 

Spain—I bring you food for your peo- 
ple, so that they can work well. Spain 
will help by bringing oranges, lemons, 
figs, oils, and wines, and from the Pyr- 
enees, minerals. 

(Enter Spanish folk. 
‘*Mandolin Song.’’) 

Portugal—Portugal cannot give you 
the products that other countries give 
you, but I will give you men that are 
brave, daring sailors. With the lumber 
that you get from Norway we will build 
you ships. 

(Spanish folk start to leave, but are 
halted by Gaiety and Italy, who enter, 
breathless. 

Gaiety —Oh, wait! Italy’s people 
haven’t had time tocome. Do you think 
that you can sing the Italian song? 

(Italy sings ‘‘Santa Lucia.’’) 

Spirit of Reconstruction—Oh, Italy, is 
song the only thing that you are going 
to bring? 

Italy—Italy is one of the most beau- 
tiful countries in the world. We have 
large cathedrals. In these are the most 
beautiful pictures and statues in the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. We will make up the page from your 
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Send in the names of poems you wish to see here, 


53 


For 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. Therearemany who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems, 


The Drummer Boy of Mission | ! —_ and crept up the ghastly ridge, 


Ridge 


Did you ever hear of the Drummer Boy 
of Mission Ridge, who lay 

With his face to the foe, ’neath the 
enemy’s guns, in the charge of that 
terrible day? 

They were firing above him and firing 
below, and the tempest of shot and 
shell 

Was raging like death, as he moaned in 
his pain, by the breastworks where 
he fell. 


**Go back with your corps,’’ our colonel 
had said, but he waited the moment 
when 

He might follow the ranks and shoulder 
a gun with the best of us bearded 
men: 

And so when the signals from old Fort 
Wood set an army of veterans wild, 

He flung down his drum, which spun 
down the hill like the ball of a way- 
ward child. 


And then he fell in with the foremost 
ranks of brave old company G, 

As we charged by the flank, with our 
colors ahead, and our columns closed 
up like a V, 

In the long, swinging lines of that splen- 
did advance, when the flags of our 
corps floated out, 

Like the ribbons that dancein the jubi- 
lant lines of the march ofa gala 
day route. 


He charged with the ranks, though he 
carried no gun, for the coionel had 
said him nay, 

And he breasted the blast of the brist- 
ling guns, and the shock of the sick- 
ening fray; 

And when by his side they were falling 
like hail he sprang to a comrade 


slain, 

And shouldered his musket and bore it 
as true as the hand that was dead in 
pain. 


’Twas dearly we loved him, our Drum- 
mer boy, witha fire in his bright, 
black eye, 

That flashed forth a spirit too great for 
his form—-he only was just so high, 

As tall, perhaps, as your little lad who 
searccly reaches your shoulder— 

Though his heart was the heart of a vet- 
eran then, a trifle, it may be, bolder. 


He pressed to the front, our lad so leal, 
and the works were almost won, 

A moment more and our flags had swung 
o’er the muzzle of murderous gun; 

But a raking fire swept the van, and he 
fell ’mid the wounded and slain, 

With his wee wan face turned up to 
Him who feeleth His children’s pain. 


Again and again our lines fell back, and 
again with shivering shocks 

They flung themselves on the rebels’ 
works as ships are tossed on rocks; 

To be crushed and broken and scattered 
amain, as the wrecks of the surging 
storm, 

Where none may rue and none may reck 
of aught that has human form. 


So under the ridge we were lying for 
the order to charge again, 

And we counted our comrades missing, 
and we counted our comrades slain; 

And one said, *‘Johnny, our Drummer 
Boy, is grievously shot and lies 

Just under the enemy’s breastwork; if 
left on the field he dies.’’ 


‘lhen all the blood that was in me surged 
up to my aching brow, 

And my heart leaped up like a ball in 
my throat—I can feel it even now, 

And I said I would bring that boy from 
the field, if God would spare my 
breath, 

If all the guns in Mission Ridge should 
thunder the threat of death. 


y the wounded and the dead, 
With the moans of my comrades right 
and left, behind me and yet ahead, 
Till I came to the form of our Drummer 
Boy, in his blouse of dusty blue, 
With his face to the foe, ’neath the 
enemy’s guns, where the blast of 
the battle blew. 


And his gaze as he met my own just 
there would have melted a heart of 


stone, 

As he tried like a wounded bird to rise, 
and placed his hand in my own; 
And he said in a voice half smothered, 

though its whispering thrills me yet, 
“‘T think in a moment more that I would 
have stood on that parapet. 


‘“*But now I nevermore will climb, and, 
Sergeant, when you see 

The men go up those breastworks there, 
just stop and waken me; 

For though I cannot make the charge 
and join the cheers that rise, 

I may forget my pain to see the old flag 
kiss the skies.’’ 


Well, it was hard to treat him so, his 
poor limb shattered sore, 

But I raised him on my shoulder and to 
the surgeon bore; 

And the boys who saw us coming each 
gave ashout of joy, 

And uttered fervent prayers for him, our 
valiant Drummer Boy. 


When sped the news that ‘‘ Fighting Joc’ 
had saved the Union right, 

With his legions fresh from Lookout; and 
that '!homas massed his might 

And forced the rebel center; and our 
cheering ran like wild; ; 

And Sherman’s heart was happy as the 
heart of a little child; 


When Grant from his lofty outlook saw 
our flags by the hundred fly 

Along the slopes of Mission Ridge, 
where’er he cast his eye; 

And when we heard the thrilling news 
of the mighty battle done, 

The fearful contest ended, and the glori- 
ous victory won; 


Then his bright black eyes so yearning 
grew strangely rapt and wide, 

And in that hour of conquest cur little 
hero died. 

But ever in our hearts he dwells, with a 
grace that ne’er is eld, 

For him the heart to duty wed can never- 
more grow cold! 


And when they tell of heroes, and the 
laurels they have won, 

Of the sears they are doomed to carry, 
of the deeds that they have done; 

Of the horror to be biding among thc 
ghastly dead, 

The gory sod beneath them, the bursting 
shell o’erhead, 


My heart goes back to Mission Ridge and 
the Drummer Boy who lay 

With his face to the foe, ’neath the 
enemy’s guns, in the charge of that 
terrible day; 

And I say that the land that bears such 
sons is crowned and dowered with al! 

The dear God giveth nations to stay them 
lest they fall. 


Oh, glory of Mission Ridge, stream on, 
like the roseate light of morn, 

On the sons that now are living, on the 
sons that are yet unborn! 

And cheers for our comrades living, and 
tears as they pass away! 

And three times three for the Drummer 
Boy who fought atthe front that day! 

Anonymous. 


The Last Leaf 


| saw him once before, 

As he passed by the door ; 
And again 

The pavement-stones resound, 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 


They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 
‘Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 

That it seems as if he said, 
‘‘They are gone.’’ 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


My grandmamma has said— 

Poor old lady! she is dead 
Long ago— 

That he had a Roman nose, 

And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow. 


But now his nose is thin, 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 


1 know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here, 
But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches,— and all that 
Are so queer! 


And if I should live to be 
‘The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Children 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 

And the little ones gather around me, 
‘Lo bid me good night and be kissed; 

O the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace! 

O the smiles that are halos of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 

Of love that my heart will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past, 

Ure the world and its wickedness made 


me 
A partner of sorrow and sin, — 
When the glory of God was about me, 
And the glory of gladness within. 


All my heart grows weak as a woman’s, 
And the fountains of feeling will flow, 
When I think of the paths steep and 


stony, 
Where the feet of the dear ones must 


£0; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er 
them, 
Of t:e tempest of Fate blowing wild; 
Oh, there’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child! 


They are idols of hearts and of house- 
holds; 

They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh, these truants from home and from 

heaven, — 
_— made me more manly and 
mild; 
And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child! 


I ask not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough 
shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun; 


I would pray God to guard them from 


evil, 
But my prayer would bound back to 
myself; 


Ah! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule ard the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of 
knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of 
God. 
My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 
Where Ishut them for breaking a rule; 
My frown is suflicient correction; 
My love is the law of the school. 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
‘Lo traverse its threshold no more; 
Ah! how shall I sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the ‘‘good nights’’ and the 
kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 
The group on its green, and the flowers 
‘That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at even, 
Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 
And the tread of their delicate foet. 
When the lessons of life are all ended, 
And death says, ‘‘The school is dis- 
missed !’’ 
May the little ones gather around me 
‘Lo bid me good nizht and be kissed! 
Charles Al. Dickinson. 


Seven Times Three 
LOVE 
Ileaned out of window, I smelt the white 
clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not, 
the gate; 
‘Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, 
my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet night- 
ingale, wait 
‘Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! 
‘‘The skies in the darkness stoop nearer 
and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in 
the tree, 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, 
comes clearer: 
To what art thou listening, and what 
dost thou see? 
Let the star-clusters grow, 
Let the swect watcrs flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


‘““You night-moths that hover where 
honey brims over 
Irom sycamore blossoms, or settle or 
sleep; 
You glowworms, shine out, and the path- 
way discover 
To him that comes darkling along the 
rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
lor the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep, 


‘‘Too deep for swift telling; and yet, 
my one lover, 
I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits 
thee to-night.’’ 
By the sycamore passed he, and through 
the white clover; 
Then all the sweet speech I had fash- 
ioned took flight; 
But I'il love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or brir!:t. 
Jean Ingelow. 


Music 

Musie hath charms to svothe a savage 
breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

I’ve read that things inanimate have 
moved, 

And, as with living souls, have been in- 
formed 

3y magic numbers and persuasive sound. 

W. Congreve. 
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ONLY A FISH GLOBE 


T was only a fish globe—and with a piece broken out 
| of the side—which had been on the top shelf of the 

pantry for some time. One day the bright eyes of 
a girl spied it and saw, perhaps, a hint of its pos- 
sibilities. 

On being asked for it to take to school, her aunt re- 
plied in the affirmative, but added, ‘‘You can’t do 
a with that. The teacher doesn’t want such 
rash. 

However to school it came, and there it still re- 
mains. Though it did seem a problem difficult of so- 
lution, it proved to be worth the trouble. 

First we used this old globe as a vase for our ‘‘dry 
bouquet’’ of wild immortelles, and it made a decorative 
piece indeed. 

Having read in a magazine about making a Wardian 
case, I described it to the children last fall and we 
decided to make one of our fish globe. Waxed paper 
was pasted over the hole in the side and the circular 
glass from an alarm clock fitted the top perfectly. 
The woods nearby supplied tiny ferns, mosses, and 
other small plants which were transplanted to the 
globe, in which charcoal and dirt from the woods had 

previously been placed. One small girl took great 
pride in being allowed to give the plants their hour 
of fresh air every day, while her big sister kept them 
supplied with water. In this way we have been able 
to have a ‘‘green plant’’ all winter, although we do 
not keep a fire nights or over week-ends, 

In warm weather we have used this glass as a ter- 
rarium, by providing a cover of wire screening. In 
this capacity, it has held, at various times, grasshop- 
pers, locusts, crickets, and a yellow jacket. Last 
week we put in some earthworms, of course provid- 
ing them with plenty of moist soil to make their bur- 
row. Apparently this close acquaintance with ani- 
mal life has been most interesting and satisfactory to 
the children. 

Whether you call this use of a discarded article 
thrift or conservation, the fact remains that possi- 
bilities were discovered in an apparently worthless 
object. Such an experience encourages me to look 
deeper into the next bafiling problem—whether it be 
concerned with things or folk. 


HEALTH 


It is not the pupil’s health that particularly inter- 
ests men now, but the teacher’s. She is compelled 
to teach hygiene to those in her care but is notoriously 
a failure at conserving her own physical strength. 
Since health is an all-important factor in the success 
of anyone, it seems hardly consistent to hold that the 
teacher must use up her vitality and nervous energy 
in order to be successful in her profession. 

If poor health be necessary to good teaching, then 
I must be a dismal failure, for my health is just as 
good as it was when I entered the schoolroom ten years 
ago, and I believe my endurance and self-control are 
much better. It hurts my pride to think of myself as 
a total failure, so I am going to write on how to 
be healthy though a teacher. 

Fresh air is one of my necessities. As soon as the 
children are dismissed at night, I put on a sweater— 
if necessary—and open up the windows and doors to 
admit plenty of clean air, even in the coldest weather. 
Then I am ready to tackle the stack of papers and to 
make plans. Like most intelligent people, I always 
have good ventilation in my sleeping room; at home I 
have a sleeping porch which I occupy the year round. 

Exercise has its value too. While we may enjoy 
some sports only at certain seasons, walking isa 
never-failing form of exercise. To be sure it some- 
times becomes wading here in the country, but that 
is no drawback if one is prepared for it and does not 
try to hurry. 

People often ask me if I don’t get tired, and how I 
stand it to walk seven or nine miles at a stretch. I 
believe it is because I have never worn high-heeled 
shoes and because [ do not try to wear a long heavy 
coat or to carry heavy luggage. 

In winter when I may expect snowdrifts, I wear 
wool bloomers under a short skirt, and rubber boots, 
and ashort warm coat. By dressing in light weight 
but warm clothing and by keeping it dry, Iam able to 
enjoy my long walks twice a week whatever the 
weather may be. Even facing acold wind has its par- 
ticular advantage in the glow of warmth that follows 
the struggle. 

In summer, no special outfit is required except stout 
shoes and a skirt of sports length and width. Of 
course a raincoat and rubbers are necessities. 

The most important consideration—to my mind—in 
order to have perfect health is to refuse to worry. 
Even if things and persons don’t go right, what is the 
use of brooding? Forget the petty trials—and the 
bigger ones if you have them—by filling your mind 
brimful of something better. A good book, a hard 
problem, or a long walk will make troubles light and 
eares flee away. Anyhow, do not take your school to 
bed with you. 
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Little Adventures in Conservation 


BY VIDA M. BATES 


INTEREST IN ALL OUTDOORS 


This may seem a queer topic for a conservation talk, 
but it expresses exactly what I mean. Every child 
has a natural interest in outdoor life which will be 
developed or suppressed according to his early environ- 
ment and associations. As I consider it particularly 
well for country children to know and to love nature, 
— tried to encourage their interest in that direc- 

As a point of contact with little strangers, the pets 
they possess at home has been my standby. The 
larger boys and girls will talk fluently if questioned 
about the cows, horses, and pigs that they have helped 
to care for. Often I have been very glad I have a 
farmer father and a farmer brother to give me infor- 
mation, for of course the teacher should know some 
things scientifically that the pupils don’t. To be sure, 
I am not afraid to say I don’t know everything about 
animal husbandry and crop raising. 

In the fall we compare methods of harvesting grain 
and of gathering apples. Accounts of the new grain 
bin built by my people at home and of our ways of stor- 
ing apples and potatoes for the.winter are often met by 
descriptions of equally good methods used on the 
pupils’ farms. One fall we held Apple Week, which 
showed us how little we knew, as well as how much. 
Springtime brings seed catalogue and sap weather 
here in our country. While more advanced pupils 
write themes describing their ways of making maple 
sugar, the little folks draw pictures of everything 
used in the process. Gardening claims a fair share of 
our attention, as does also the raising of chickens. 

From all this interest in domestic animals and 
plants, we turn easily to the wild varieties abounding 
in our fields, forests, and brooks. 

Of course we have a flower calendar every year. 
Sometimes this gives the initials of the finder, and 
sometimes they are omitted; but it always contains, 
with the name of the blossom, the date when found 
and the kind of locality—woods, edge of woods, pas- 
ture, or swamps. The same children have greatly 
surprised me by their lack of acquaintance with the 
names of common flowers and a short time later, by 
the tenacity of their memory of those names when 
once introduced. ‘lhey learn, too, unconsciously, to 
check their impulse for wanton destruction and heed- 
less waste of our wild beauties. It holds true, in the 
flower world at least, that with better acquaintance 
come greater respect and love. 

Many children have told me there were no beautiful 
birds in their locality like those pictured in our ‘‘ Birds 
of New York’”’ portfolio and in our bird books. ‘I'he 
best way to disprove this sad state of affairs is to listen 
and watch for a bright little redstart or a bold indigo 
bunting to come to a tree near the school grounds. 
As I have generally taught where deep woods adjoined, 
I have had little trouble to convince the doubters. 
The delight at hearing and seeing a shy bird is hardly 
equalled by the honor of having it recorded in the bird 
calendar. Our list of birds, however, is never as long 
as the flower list, owing to the greater difficulty of 
indentifying birds. Still, the love of birds is grow- 
ing, while practice makes the sight more accurate. 

Of all the insects and other tiny creatures we have 
watched closely, I think the cricket is the favorite. 
His cheerful song in the schoolroom is a never-failing 
delight. Our grasshoppers and locusts were lively fel- 
lows who required a stone on top of their wire screens 
to keep them within bounds. Even then they some- 
times escaped at inconvenient moments. Hornets we 
treated with great respect. In winter we are often 
visited by little moles which we cannot help liking on 
account of their confiding little ways. 

How doI teach nature study and agriculture? I 
don’t—by any formal method, at least. The children 
and I go forth hand in hand; sometimes I know the 
way and sometimes they do. We don’t call it study 
or work, we just want to know more about the won- 
derful world we live in. 


AN OLD SUGAR BOWL 


This dish was brought to school in a collection of 
cracked china to be used in a ‘‘playhouse up in the 
woods.’’ Owing to a ‘‘family jat’’ or to the coming 
of cold weather, I have forgotten which, this collection 
appeared in the hall of the schoolhouse. 

One day I noticed among the debris a sugar bowl of 
huge dimensions, of real old blue ware. The small 
owner having granted permission, I brought the dish 
into the schoolroom one noon and washed it in warm 
soap suds. The resulting appearance was both sur- 
prising and gratifying. 

With this piece of china as a foundation, | built up 
an interest in dishes of all sorts. The reference li- 
brary furnished us with pictures describing the process 
of making china and porcelain, and with accounts of 
wedgewood and other historic ware. The children 
studied the dishes in their mother’s cupboards and 
brought reports of them to school. 

To clinch the subject, I sent for a booklet on china, 
published by the Mentor people. It contains several 
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clear pictures of famous kinds of ware, accompanied 
by excellent descriptions. ‘the story of the original 
blue china interested the children particularly. ‘lhey 
never seem to tire of hearing me repeat it. 

From dishes, one may pass easily to table manners. 
One of my Cornell nature study leaflets contains pic- 
tures showing the right and the wrong ways of sitting 
at table and of eating. These pictures, together with 
discussions of uses for knife, fork, and spoon, have 
made the subject quite clear for the children. And it 
is so important that they should learn to eat properly 
while young, as otherwise they will never acquire the 
habit, to their own mortification and sorrow. 

Although our old sugar bowl is cracked and tied 
round with cord, it is by no means past its usefulness. 
We have made it immortal by building around it an 
interest in dishes of all sorts and in their proper use. 
And yet we have not exhausted all its possibilities. 


PAPER 


Present-day school work requires such an astonish- 
ing quantity of paper that. I have tried to reduce the 
expense for the parents’ sakes, especially since the 
size of common writing tablets has shrunk so much. 
Much carelessness on the children’s part may be elim- 
inated by encouraging them to save papers used on 
only one side for other work. A big cross through the 
old lesson makes clear to me that the paper requires 
no second survey. 

When one has only a small school, it is quite pos- 
sible to allow the use of slates or the blackboard for 
writing English or doing arithmetic. Of course, with 
the use of the board, one must consider whether others 
in the class might copy; and if the space is limited, 
whether it is needed for other work. Most of my 
pupils like to study spelling at the board. To render 
this work satisfactory, I told them not to ask me for 
permission, but to look and see for themselves if there 
was any space to spare; also, that those who quar- 
reled over certain places or were otherwise noisy must 
take their own seats immediately. These simple rules 
have worked very well. 

Some children have brought wrapping paper and old 
calendar sheets made up into tablet form. In only 
one instance have I refused to allow such paper for 
written work. Then the calendar paper was so thin 
that the big figures showed through it, and the pupil’s 
eyes as well as my own would have suffered by its use. 

It seems hard to ask children to buy special drawing 
paper, and country schools do not seem to furnish it 
yet. I buy a quantity of manila wrapping paper and 
cut it up into small sheets for drawing lessons and 
into larger ones for map drawing. The surface is not 
good for water colors, to be sure, but we don’t own 
them. Crayolas show off quite well. 

My latest experiment in conservation of paper is in 
the use of old envelopes. The idea did not originate 
with me. I saw a minister cousin of mine save them 
when he destroyed letters that were not worth keep- 
ing. He saved only the address side, cutting off the 
back where the flaps are pasted. I go a step farther, 
and save the entire envelope, tearing or cutting at the 
fold and cutting each half in two. Long envelopes 
make eight or ten such pieces. Circular letters are 
often printed on opaque paper which may be cut up, 
too, and used on the reverse side. 

Since I began saving these papers, I have found 
many uses for them. They were intended, primarily, 
for the use of the second and third grades in their last 
written work of the day. This work varies, but is 
generally simpler than that assigned earlier in the 
day; for instance, tables in addition or multiplication. 
I have found these slips also convenient for writing 
lists of cities for geography classes to look up, and for 
working out an arithmetic problem for or with a per- 
plexed pupil. 

This habit of conservation of paper will make us 
all, teacher and pupils, more careful workmen wher- 
ever we go and whatever we do. 


LEISURE 


We who live in the country have opportunity to 
choose our method of spending our spare time, though 
lectures, theaters, and even *‘movies’’ may be inac- 
cessible. Like our city friends, we show the trend of 
our lives by the sort of recreation that pleases us. 

My leisure time used to seem too precious to spend 
in social intercourse with strangers, However, I have 
found it particularly advantageous to become ac- 
quainted with the parents of my pupils. They often 
perhaps unconsciously, tell me or show me something 
that will help in dealing with the children. Under- 
standing the child’s environment is an invaluable aid 
to discipline. I like to call on my patrons once in a 
while when distance and roads permit. 

Many of my friends in the profession spend their 
evenings doing fancy work or knitting, which pastimes 
l have found convenient, since the people with whom I 
board generally enjoy talking. In this way, asa result 
of our discussions of people, recipes, or current events 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Pilgrims Going to Church” 


(See pages 20 and 21 of this issue.) 


ge may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 


NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this pa 
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DESIGNS FOR NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD BORDERS 


These outlines of an apple and orange may be used in a repeated border design. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 


cation. 


Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


November Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


OOD merning! Do your faces shine 
Cs this November morning? With your 
increased salaries and the increased 
consideration you receive and your won- 
derful opportunities, I know you must be 
happy. One of our circle writes: 

‘*When the bell rings for dismissal at 
night I feel that my work has just 
started, that of making my school a com- 
munity center and myself a community 
worker and helper in all good move- 
ments. ”’ 

That girl has the spirit that is going 
to straighten out this awful and unpre- 
cedented tangle that the world has got 
into. She is going to do her share in 
Americanization this year, and she hasa 
chance which the very highest and most 
earnest in our land may envy. 

Somebody asks us for a recipe fora 
hectograph and one of our circle girls 
sends this: 

2 packages Knox gelatin, 

% pint glycerin, 

Water enough to dissolve gelatin. 

Dissolve gelatin in water, add glyc- 
erin, and let come to a boil. Pour into 
a shallow square-cornered pan and allow 
to cool. See that no bubble appears. If 
bubbles do come, prick them with a pin. 

But shesays that while this recipe works 
well for a time, after that it hardens, so if 
anyone has a recipe that stands the test 
of time, please send it to me. 

We need letters about the Halloween 
celebrations that you have just finished 
and the inspirations that came to you at 
the opening of the year. We need ac- 
counts of how your pupils’ gardens grew. 
We need letters about Thanksgiving and 
Christmas celebrations. Weneed letters 
about January plans, the celebration of 
February’s patriotic days, and of Arbor 
Day, Bird Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, 
and Memorial Day; and plans for the 
closing of school in June. Please write 
them out and send them, together with 
letters that tell us how to teach arith- 
metic, geography, and history—new ways 
in these new days. Please send letters 
telling us how you succeeded in this big 
problem of Americanization, which is 
the most important of all. 

A teacher in Illinois writes, ‘‘My 
greatest trouble has been to find a board- 
ing place. No one wants to board the 


teacher. I suggest building a ‘teacher- 
age,’ a home for teachers of several dis- 
tricts. Make it similar to a parsonage, 
and fit it up for housekeeping. 1 should 
like to hear what others have to say 
about this plan.”’ 

In several states teacherages like this 
have been erected. It is a plan certain 
to come into use inthefuture. Then we 
shall have domestic science—that most 
serviceable of subjects—taught in a real 
kitchen instead of over a row of gas 
burners, and home-keeping learned in a 
home. Will not someof you who live in 
teacherages tell us about the life? 

And now I hope you will have the most 
delightful Thanksgiving celebrations you 
ever have had, for we have so much to 
be thankful for. 


Exchange 

The third grade pupils of (Miss) Eunice 
Pouncey, Enterprise, Ala., would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in other schools. The pupils of the 
Northern states and of the Philippines 
are preferable. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of (Miss) Tilda Petersen, Newark, 
Nebr., would like to correspond with 
pupils of the same’ grades in other 
schools. 

The first, second, third, and fourth 
grade pupils of (Miss) Gertrude M. 
Gatza, Bay City, Mich., Route 4, would 
like to correspond with pupils of the 
same grades in other schools in the 
United States, Cuba, and South America. 

A grammar school teacher (Catholic) 
wishes to communicate with teachers 
who would like to spend an inexpensive 
summer vacation in the White Mountains 
or on the coast of Massachusetts. All 
letters enclosing stamped envelopes for 
replies answered promptly. Address 
(Miss) E. S. Kavanagh, General De- 
livery, Hartford, Conn. 


Letters 
A Community Thanksgiving 

We prepared our Thanksgiving pro- 
gram as usual, gleaning material from 
several sources. Weused anything avail- 
able, suited to our voices and talents; 
but here was the key to our success— 
every recitation, dialogue, drill, song, 
and pantomime was woven into one re- 
lated act or play, so nothing was an- 


nounced in the stereotyped manner, 
‘*'The next number on our program, etc.’’ 
To do this required some intelligent 
thought and selection of material, but 
that is what teachers arefor. Teachers 
should begin to realize that in this age 
of progress, the school entertainment 
more than any other should show ‘‘pep,’’ 
real humor, and a pace. Every song the 
children sang was memorized—no note- 
books, music sheets, or two trying to sing 
from one paper. They stood on both 
feet, chins up, hands behind them, and 
sang—not squealed—their songs; and 
they sang to the audience, not into a 
paper. 

One family in the district was planning 
to invite in some friends for the evening 
after Thanksgiving and the mother came 
to ‘‘Teacher’’ to ask her to help enter- 
tain them. 

*‘Teacher”’ replied as follows: ‘* Mrs. 
Smith, you have a lovely big house, and 
every one in the neighborhood wants to 
see Mary and Bess now that they’re 
home. Why not make it a community 
affair? I’ll decorate the house and bring 
my pupils over to give our Thanksgiving 
entertainment. Just give me seven feet 
of the end of your dining room fora 
stage, and the little bedroom off the end 
for a dressing room, and the rest of the 
house will be open to the guests. I'll 
buy doughnuts and apples for lunch, and 
these served in paper sacks, accompanied 
by a cup of coffee for those who wish it, 
will obviate the necessity of your serving 
supper.”’ 

Mrs. Smith was delighted. She said, 
‘Then if you do all that, you shouldn’t 
be expected to get up a regular school 
social later. Ask each one in the dis- 
trict to bring some article either raised 
or made on the farm, and have a sort of 
Harvest Home Auction, the proceeds to 
go to the school.’’ 

People fell in with the idea. It was a 
new one and littie work for anyone. 
One man with a stentorian voice, acting 
as auctioneer, sold honey, all sorts of veg- 
etables, chickens—both alive and dressed 
—cooked food, canned fruit, fresh fruit, 
aprons, etc. The proceeds of the auction 
were about seventy dollars. 

Next day the teacher and three older 
girls helped Mrs. Smith clean up the 
house, which work wasn’t nearly so hard 
as scrubbing the schoolhouse after an en- 
tertainment. 


One father remarked, ‘‘I haven’t en- 
joyed anything so much in years. 
never get time to hear their Thanksgiv- 
ing program at the schoolhouse—and 
can’t those children sing! My! my! it 
was worth the two bushels of potatoes I 
gave!’’—A NORTHERN TEACHER. 


Pupils Husk Corn 


A week before Thanksgiving my pupils 
and I decided to have a work day the 
following Saturday in order to raise the 
money to put a talking machine into the 
school. As this (northern Missouri) isa 
corn section, we asked the farmers for 
corn to husk. They responded by giving 
us all the corn we could gather. Al- 
though the pupils are few and small, we 
gathered and hauled over seventy-five 
bushels that day. Besides the corn, 
other things were donated, such as chick- 
ens, butter, molasses, pop corn and tur- 
nips; some gave money. We made enough 
money to buy a good phonograph, and 
records for folk dancing and for educa- 
tional purposes in connection with his- 
tory, nature study, and geography. 
Wealso use the machine for singing and 
for practice in speed in writing. 

There were other benefits gained beside 
the money. Although I had prided my- 
self on my individual study of child na- 
ture, I believe that [ learned more of 
each child’s real character that day than 
in all the three years previous. Also, 
after that date the parents seemed to 
take more interest in the work of the 
school.—Mrs. P. B., MISSOURI. 


A Thanksgiving Party 


Our Thanksgiving party last year was 
an Indian party so that we might put 
into use our fall’s work on Hiawatha. 
The decorations were fruits, large paper 
canoes covered with moss and ferns, and 
a kettle hanging over a fire. The girls 
and boys wore Indian suits. 

First we dramatized Hiawatha. Next, 
we gave a sort of pageant, showing In- 
dians weaving, making baskets, and 
stringing beads, and the women cooking. 

Then followed our regular ‘‘stunt 
time.’’ First we had a ‘‘newspaper 
race.’’ Each contestant is given two 
newspapers, one for each foot. He places 
one newspaper in front of him and steps 
on it with his right foot. He then places 
the other for his left foot, and so on. 
The contestants ‘‘run’’ to a given mark 
and back. 
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Then came a ‘‘tug-of-war for prunes. ”’ 
A prune is tied firmly in the middle of 
a loug piece of twine. Each contestant 
takes one of the strings and begins to 
chew for the prune. No hands are al- 
jowed. The best chewer wins the prize. 

In our ‘‘blind obstacle race,’’ chairs, 
dishes, and pans were placed in rows on 
the floor. Each contestant was shown 
the rows before he was blindfolded and 
then was told to walk down his row 
without touching the obstacles. In the 
meantime the obstacles had been re- 
moved. This made much fun. 

In a ‘‘ button sewing contest,’’each was 
given a needle, thread, and button. ‘The 
one who sewed the button on first was 
the winner. 

The ‘‘doughnut eating contest’’ made 
the visitors laugh. With hands tied be- 
hind their backs, each of the little ones 
did his best to eat his doughnut first of 
all. 

I almost forgot to tell the most impor- 
tant part. ‘The price of admission was 
three potatoes; many brought more when 
they found out that they were to go to 
the Orphans’ Home. We had three and 
a half bushels and some fruit that we 
had used in decorations to.give to the 
Home.—P. B. R., PENNSYLVANIA. 


A Profitable Thanksgiving 


Our schoolhouse needed a new ceiling. 
The Mother’s Club said they would buy 
the lumber but could not pay for having 
the work done. So it was decided that 
all the men of the community should go 
early to the schoolhouse on 'hanksgiving 
morning and do the work. There was a 
hearty response, for the women had prom- 
ised to serve a real Thanksgiving dinner 
to all who helped. 

About noon the women and children 
came, bringing the dinner, which was 
served under a large oak on the grounds. 
Every one made merry. 

In the afternoon a Thanksgiving pro- 
gram was rendered by the school chil- 
dren. Supper was served also, after 
which all departed for home. The day 
had proved a useful and happy Thanks- 
giving.—TEXAS TEACHER. 


To Send Them Home Laughing 


Here is an idea which met with great 
success as an ending to a lively program 
for a rural school. I do not know how 
it will appeal to you, but in actual act- 
ing it was greeted with gales of laughter. 

Let several of the big boys dress up 
as negro minstrels. Their instruments 
will be banjos and violins—not really 
ones, oh no! A frying pan and a long 
bread knife make an ‘excellent fiddle and 
bow. A frying pan can be used as a 
banjo, too. 

Have one of the group pose as the 
leader and introduce the rest. The odder 
the name each one bears, the better. 
Doctah Dynamite and Squire Scrambled- 
eggs were applauded members of our 
quintette. The orchestra then proceeds 
to tune up as seriously as a real one 
would. The effect is very funny. They 
may sing, in chorus or however you 
choose, some rollicking negro songs, such 
as ‘‘Way Down Yonder in the Cornfield,’’ 
“‘Carve Dat Possum,’’ ‘‘Climb, Chillun, 
Climb,’’ and ‘‘Nigger Love a Water- 
melon.’’ 

We learned our songs easily from phon- 
ograph records. 

From the latest papers or magazines 
cull some of the best jokes that bear re- 
telling. Between songs have these jokes 
told in dialogueform. Evenif the jokes 
have been heard before by the members 
of the audience, they can’t help laughing 
when the minstrels ‘‘spring’’ them. If 
one of the boys can jig, or even make- 
believe jig, why let him. 

Have the act end with the song the 
minstrels can sing the best. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes are about long enough 
for ag act.—MARJORIE REDMAN, Min- 
nesota. 


A Stevenson Sand-Table 


This exhibit was made to commemo- 
rate Robert Louis Stevenson’s birthday, 
November 13. 

While studying Robert Louis Steven- 
son the children became so fond of his 
verses and so interested in his life as a 
child that I asked them one morning if 
they would not like to picture his life 
and writings on the sand-table. They 
Were delighted. I called for suggestions. 
What came of the suggestions may be 
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judged by a description of the sand-table. 

At one side an English type of house, 
set close to the street and with one high 
window, was constructed by the teacher 
from a copy shown in ‘‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses.’’ ‘‘Leerie,’’ the lamplighter, 
came down the village street with his 
ladder. At the rear of the house a high 
garden wall made from white cardboard 
was built. Here grew the ‘‘cherry trcee,”’ 
where the boys could climb up and ‘‘look 
abroad on foreign lands.’’ Other trees 
grew in the enclosed garden, one of 
which had a little swing where one could 
go ‘‘up in the air so blue,’’ and see ‘‘riv- 
ers and trees and cattle and all, over the 
country side.’’ There at the rear of the 
house beyond the wall was the ‘‘looking- 
glass river.’’ At the seaside ‘‘a wooden 
spade,’’ ‘‘to dig the sandy shore,’’ was 
lying ready for use. A green meadow, 
made of tiny cuttings of grass, stretched 
away from the river, and in the mcadow 
wandered the ‘‘friendly cow, all red and 
white.’’ Here in the meadow, ‘‘the 
birdie with the yellow bill’? sang of 
‘“‘speckled eggs and nests among the 
trees.’’ 

All of this made the verses more poign- 
ant and bound the children’s hearts still 
closer to Stevenson, so they could feel 
with him— 
‘“‘The world is so full of a number of 

things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as 
kings.’’—F. G. PLATT, California. 


A Plea for the Boys and Girls 


Teachers, how many of you must ‘‘see 
the word'’ to comprehend it fuily, and 
to be able to pronounce it or write it 
yourselves? In other words, to how many 
of you is the eye avenue to the brain 
easier to travel than the ear way? And 
do you know how many of your pupils 
are eye-minded and how many are ear- 
minded? 

But we can ‘‘make assurance doubly 
sure’’ by never failing to give the chil- 
dren both means of getting the word. 
Whenever you use a new term in arith- 
metic, in nature study, or in any subject 
whatever, from the morning talk to the 
last spelling class, write plainly on the 
blackboard, that all may see, the new 
terms that are so familiar to you but so 
strange to the child mind. 

It was my personal experience to wish, 
many, many times, that ‘‘she’’ would put 
what she was talking about upon the 
board, where I could see it. But I didn’t 
think I could ask the teacher to do that. 
In some cases, I didn’t dare to ask her. 
Perhaps your pupils are wanting to ask 
you to do the same thing. 

So I urge, make it a never failing rule, 
to use the chalk and blackboard all day 
long, to drive the facts home. —BLANCHE 
Woops, Michigan. 


Three Good Schemes 


Grammatical Errors: In my school we 
had trouble with grammar, so I wrote 
all the names of the children on a large 
sheet of paper and tacked the paper in 
a conspicuous place. I explained to the 
children that when they had heard one 
of their fellow students make a mistake 
in grammar they could make a mark 
after that person’s name. At the end 
of the month the one having the least 
marks received a small favor or prize of 
some sort. The recording was done in 
a friendly manner and was of great ben- 
efit, not only in grammar but in self- 
control. 

Bravery Club: Last year I was very 
much annoyed by some of the children’s 
crying over every little scratch or im- 
aginary slight. One morning I presented 
each child with a tiny bow of red baby 
ribbon, after giving them a little talk 
on being brave. The bow was a badge 
of bravery. Anyone who was especially 
brave or did some brave deed received 
a bow of red, white, and blue ribbon. 

String Decoration: One year I fastened 
strings from the tops of the window 
casings across the room to the tops of 
the opposite windows. From these were 
hung short strings with a bent pin on 
the end. Each month we made decora- 
tions to fasten on these. In September 
there were tissue butterflies that danced 
in the breeze; in October, witches and 
owls. Around the room we made a frieze 
of cedar boughs which stayed green all 
winter. In the spring we made blue- 
birds and fastened them on the boughs. 
—F. A. S., Idaho. 


_ful printed matter, free of 


An Opportunity to 
Catch the Children’s Attention 


These attractive booklets contain the old familiar 
Mother Gcose Rhymes which children have loved so 
long. There are 12 toa set, the beautifully colored cov- 
ers of all being from drawings by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 
the famous artist of child life. 

Just as a teacher can interest a class of smaller 
children in these little books—just so she can interest 
them in the more vital message of ‘‘Good Teeth—Good 
Health,’’ by means of pictures. Asa suggestion—cut 
from magazines a number of pictures of healthy look- 
ing men, women and children. Set the children to 
guessing what is the one thing which is common to 
all. Aside from the commonplace of being human— 
being clothed, etc.—-Health is the common factor. Itis 
easy to lead from this necessity to the causes for it— 
and so to Good Teeth. 


Teacher’s example in the latter feature is very po- 
tent—be sure to tell the class how careful you are to 
care for your own teeth. 

Colgate’s—a thorough and sane dentifrice, with a 
delicious flavor, but free from risky drugs—is safe for 
you to use and recommend. 


_£olgate & Company, 


Lept. 80 + 199 Fulton Street - New York 


Special Offer to 


Teachers 


The Mother Goose booklets 
referred to are available for 
teachers at the nominal price 
of 15¢c for the set of 12 books 
—or in larger quantities up to 
100 at a uniform price of le 
each. Because of manufac- 
turing conditions, we cannot 
supply free trial tubes as in 
the past. Orders now in, how- 
ever, will be filled as rapidly 
as possible. 


We will be glad to send help- 


charge, from which you can 
glean suggestions for your 
class room. As soon as pos- 
sible notification will be given 
of the renewal of the free 
trial tube offer. 
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Choice Entertaininent Material 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children ,Pieces and Plays for | 
> Thanksgiving Day 
The book is made up as follows: — — 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. rast = 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. | Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. z if 
Part I1l—Acrostics. Part VI—Stories. 
The finest collection of Thanksgiving material ever Cae 
assembled. There are 114 recitations for primary and \ AURA - 
older pupils including all the old favorites and many WE le 
new poems. The dialogues and plays are bright and Th! im 
natural in their plot and lines and possess the distinc- [ VN 
tion of having been successfully acted. Many of the 
plays embrace an entire roomful of pupils. Also there \ | 
is an abundance of material for very small children. ——— 
192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. eaten ola 


INSTRUCTOR ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
=x =x = 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


PIECES*®PL 


AYS 
rox CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children | 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. | Part I1I—Acrostics. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 


A collection of more than One Hundred Recitations and Songs, 


and many Dialogues and Plays. ‘The Finest Assemblage of Christ- | 


mas Material Ever Put into Book Form. Every recitation, beit a 
four-line verse fora tiny tot, ora poem requiring ten minutes to 
recite, is a worth-while piece that will delight an audience. The 
old favorites are here, many seldom found ina collection of this sort, 
and others written especially for this book. The great feature of the 
dialogues and plays is that many of them include a whole school- 
roomful of children, and others are so elastic that they may be used 


witha small or large number inthecast. A teacher often is per- 


plexed to find a play in which all the pupils may take some part, | 


but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Part [V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. | 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others < Christmas Plays 


_ The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained 
in this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays 
and Exercises which is well known to teachers. 
have been written by authors who have had long experience in preparing 
has been successfully produced before publica- 
Christmas Secrets ; The Real Santa Claus ; 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview ‘ 
with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace ia | : 
of Kriss Kringle ; The Captive Jack Frost ; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to , ‘ L_ 


school plays and every one 
Thg plays included are: 


tion, 


Santa Claus, 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


PIECES axe PLAYS 
for PRIMARY PUPILS 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘*Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 


new book belonging to the famous ‘‘ Pieces and Plays"’ : 
The | 
collection of recitations has been years in the making , 


series will delight teachers of primary grades. 


and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 


like verses imaginable, The second part of the book is devoted to | 
Dialogues and Plays for little people. This book is just the one to | 
turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a “play” for Friday | 


afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
occasions that are scattered through a school year, 


Price, 35 Cents, postvaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular 
program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up”’ in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure 
to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’’ three minutes to plays 


that will consume thirty minutes’ time. T : 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs will be 
Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 


delighted with the book. 


Teachers who are looking for 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises 


By Lucia M. Wiant. Fortunately for the health of children, it is not now necessary to plead the | 
cause of a gymnastic course. Physical culture has become a necessity. Educators realize that there © 


must be the three-fold development—heart, mind and body—to perfect the child’s education. Every 


teacher believes that pupils do better brain work for having daily systematic bodily exercise. This | 
book, prepared by a teacher of experience, furnishes just the material needed for best results in | 


that line. Exercises are provided for Grades fromtheThird tothe Sixth, and include Leg, Foot, 
Trunk, Hand and Wrist, Head, Combination, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises, There are also 
thirteen Games, several of them with accompanying music. Also a Wand Drill, Dumb Bell Drill and 
Ring Exercises. Directions for every movement are given, and the book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs, showing exact positions, Price, 30 Cents, postpaid. 


Dansville, N. 


A Thanksgiving Project for Little 


Fingers to Make 
By Cleo Lytle 


(See diagrams and photographs on page 38) 


HE idea of plenty is a point to be 
T strongly emphasized at the 'Thanks- 

giving season. What could be more 
appropriate, at this time, than a “con- 
tainer’’ to hold the bounties of Thanks- 
giving? 

Many teachers find the making of a 
barn, house, or basket a convenience as 
well as an entertaining problem. These 
constructed articles may be filled with 
pop corn, or other confections, and taken 
home, as gifts. ‘This plan not only gives 
the children the joy of making but 
teaches the psychology of giving. These 
problems may be made very attractive if 
the color schemes are well chosen. 

‘he problem illustrated is of tan con- 
struction paper. Two suggested schemes 
for the decoration of the bag are given. 

In the first scheme, black is used for 
turkeys, squares on tree and in corners 
and band on tree-box; middle neutral 
green, for tree; and full intense orange 
for tree-box and squares in corner. 
Many other color schemes may be worked 
out, but none seems more appropriate 


‘for the Thanksgiving season than that of 


orange and black. However, a light 
neutral blue box, with an interesting dis- 
tribution of black, or very dark blue, and 
orange, in the decoration, would be ef- 
fective. 

In the second scheme, orange is used 
for pumpkin, and middle neutral green 
for leaves, bandings and outlines of 
pumpkin. Here again, the color scheme 
may be varied, if desired. The sides of 
the box should be alike in color and in 
design. 

‘The above problem may be used in al- 
most any grade. In the second and third 
grades, hectograph copies of the prob- 
lems to be worked out will doubtless be 
needed. In the upper grades, pupils are 
mature enough to work from measure- 
ments dictated by the teacher. Here 
oak tag, heavy construction paper, or 
cardboard may be used. The design may 
be drawn in line or painted. However, 
the cut-paper work is later and more 
decorative. Many variations of the de- 
sign may be attempted, but a few rules 
should be kept in mind if this freedom 
is allowed. The side of the box should 
be considered as an oblong to be filled. 
The placing of the design should be care- 
fully considered. If this were to be used 
as a card design, it should be placed 
higher in the oblong, but since the upper 
part of the box slants, it makes the space 
to be filled appear smaller than it really 
is. A well balanced design is much to 
be preferred to a spotty, unsymmetrical 
one (as, for instance, a design placed in 
the center, without consideration of the 
structural form of the enclosing shape. ) 
Bisymmetric balance, or the balance ob- 
tained by distributing the weight of a 
design equally on both sides of a vertical 
center, is much more easily taught to 
and understood by children than occult 
balance. 

Two types of dotted lines are used in 
the drawings. Those marked - - - are to 
be folded under; those marked— - — - 
are to be folded over. All continuous 
lines are to be cut. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


family that the cells needed for building 
teeth the kind of material that comes in 
cereals and in bread that isn’t white. 
‘*The boy will be sorry,’’ said the brain, 
‘“when he finds his teeth all full of little 
holes where the outside should be hard 
and white. But then it will be too late. 
And he won’t know the reason why. 
Wish I could help him out.’’ 

But the boy didn’t like cereals, and he 
wanted bread that was white all the 
time. So his teeth all came with very 
little white enamel, and were always 
giving him trouble. If he had only known 
that he was responsible for the supplies 
that went into his food factory, I, think 
he would have been glad to do his share, 
don’t you? 

I wonder if we are all doing our part 
in our own firms? It isn’t too late naw 
to begin because-new teeth are growing 
from the time you were six till you are 
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sixteen. Even then, four more will be 
onthe way. If you drink at least a pint 
of milk a day, and eat at least one ezg 


!aday, with cereal for breakfast, and 


mostly bread that isn’t white at all 
meals, you will be doing your part very 
well toward building your second teeth. 


SOME OF NATURE’S PATHFINDEKS 


Some cells who were building a tooth, 
just above the root of a ‘‘baby’’ tooth 
began to wonder what they would do 
with that hard thing right in their way. 
But the nerve that was helping them 
said, ‘‘Never mind, now. Just wait and 
a happens when you begin to 

s 


So the cells knew everything would be 
all right, the nerve was always so wise. 
While they worked the root of the first 
tooth began to get soft, then as they 
pushed there was always room enough 
because the root just melted and melted, 
until it was all gone. As the cells pushed 
the new tooth toward the root, they 
didn’t know that if the root had not been 
there, they might have pushed in the 
wrong direction. By melting off grad- 
ually the root had made a real path for 
the new tooth. Then the ‘‘baby’’ tooth 
had done all it could for Ruth, who owned 
this ‘‘food factory.’’ So it dropped right 
out one day when the cells gave their 
last hard push. Kuth picked it up and 
showed it to Mother. 

‘“*Let me see if your new tooth has 
come,’’ said Mother. It was just peek- 
ing out. 

Ruth looked odd without that front 
tooth, but she didn’t care. She thought 
it was great fun to have a little window 
for her tongue. 

Every ‘‘baby’’ tooth is a pathfinder for 
a second tooth. That is one reason why 
it is very important not to lose a first 
tooth until the second one is ready to 
come through. 


TEETH THAT GO AND TEETH THAT 
STAY 


If the pupils have pocket mirrors to 
examine their own teeth and compare 
them with the two pictures drawn on the 
blackboard much interest can be aroused 
in the possession of useful teeth and their 
welfare. 


The most important facts: 

1. Six year molars, the first permanent 
teeth, stand guard on each side of each 
jaw— 

(a) 'To guide all other teeth 
their right places. 

(b) To help keep the face well 
‘shaped. 

(Crowded teeth tend to make the jaw 
remain narrow or to protrude or recede.) 

z. Six year molars have deep grooves, 
hard to keep clean. 

8. Loss of a ‘‘baby’’ molar may cause 
the very important guide to come in 
the wrong place and guide al! wrong. 
worth bringing out : 

‘ 1. How many second teeth each child 
as. 

2. How many each should have at a 
given age. 

3. How many each should have at six- 


into 


en. 

4. What teeth come after sixteen ycars 
of age. 

5. Use of wisdom teeth. 

6. First set has no two-pointed tecth 
(bicuspids). 

7. Uses of different types of teeth. 

8. Different ways of caring for teeth— 
Brushing, dental floss, (or tooth-wash 
forced between by pressure of cheeks as 
in blowing trumpet); chewing crusts, 
but not nuts or hard candy, which crush 
enamel; examination by dentist at least 
every six months. 

Cleaning materials - 

For cleaning, a brush of bristles of 
medium stiffness with a jagged edge 
seems to give the best results. Light 
rather than a hard pressure dislodges the 
particles of food best, and the brushing 
is the essential thing both for the clean- 
ing and to stir up the circulation. ‘Iwo 
minutes’ time by the clock each time 
brings wonderful results, and will cure 
bleeding gums. If paste and powder can 
not be afforded,salt in water will do very 
well. The brush itself should be kept 
clean. An excellent and inexpensive v 2y 
has been suggested by Dr. Hugh W. M:2c- 
Millan in ‘‘A Child’s Book of the ‘l'eeth, 
by Ferguson (a book highly recom: 

(Continued .on page 68) 
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What Does Music Mean 
to Your School? 


OW many lives does music influence? Notall pupils will learn 
to sing or to play some musical instrument. All can enjoy or 
enter into, thru listening, the greatest music the world has produced. 


Thru music, your pupils are stimulated to a deeper appreciation of 


the true and the beautiful. 


There are five episodes from the life of a people sug- 
gested by the music of Tschaikowsky’s “The Overture 
1812,” Record A-5874. 


Your Knowledge of history will be stimulated as you 
listen to this music. 


A poem by Henri Cazalis is paralleled by Saint-Sacns’ 
music, “Danse Macabre,”’ Record A-1836. 


Your Imagination will fill the picture to your complete 
satisfaction when you hear the music. 


Each episode and repeated theme in the “Rondino” by 
Vieuxtemps, Record 36523, has a counterpart in bits of 
the poem, “Culprit Fay,” by Joseph Rodman Drzke. 

From your Experience you will enlarge upon the mood 
in each group of lines, as the music will suggest. 


Gounod has done a clever trick in tone combination in 
his “Funeral March of a Marionette,” Record A-1211. 
He plays upon your fancy with a burlesque in music. 

Your sense of Humor cannot resist the appeal of the 
little burlesque and its story. 


you may prove, thru your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia material may be 
in your schools. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
table may be locked in pushmobile. London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 
Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 


The analyses of many other selections of splendid music, and 
suggestions of what they may mean to you, are found in the 
Columbia Educational Catalog, ‘*The Grafonola in the Class Room.” 


This catalog contains an abundance of material for Kindergarten 
Grades, and High School, carefully graded and classified. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in your 
School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, so that 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
ducational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following Literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Grafonola Catalog 
Educational Record Catalog OC 
Musical Measurement Manual C 
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| Baird-North Save You 


Please send me, Free, with- “4 
out obligation of any kind, your 
175-page Jewelry Book, contain- 4 free.” 
ing 10,000 articles in jewelry and 
novelty goods. 


| Book prove that we save you 


Baird-North . * Post Card or Coupon Brings 


Dept.61 Providence,R.I. + 


| 
| 
| 


MAIL COUPON 


For This 175-Page 
JEWELRY BOOK 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., gold and silver-_ 

smiths, established in 1895—now the 
world’s largest mail order jewelry house—will send free and postpaid, | 
on request, their wonderful money-saving Jewelry Book containing 
thousands of beautiful articles in jewelry, diamonds, watches, silverware, 
leather goods, toilet sets, handbags, fine cutlery, etc. Everything is sold 
direct to users at a substantial saving, and complete satisfaction is guar- | 
anteed or money promptly refunded. Post card brings the free book. | 
Mail it today! 


Cloth-covered jograph Album 7x 10 

No 1511 This Oval Casserole of transperent aii No. 1714 inches. Loose lea: evanpaient extremely 
° lass with elaborately pierced holder 8 inches i ‘or collecti: photos, sketches, etc. _ Of spe- 
long, combines the useful and ornamental in a high degree. cial interest to teachers and pupils. Price, $1.50. Add 
A welcome addition to any home, 0. 20c for white pencil for ontering titles. Order No. 1715. 


No. 1510 TMG, Mendsome Sterting sivar Ne, 1353 Graduated, Peas 


Cheese Server 
jiece of flat ware that would be an attractive 


addition to any of your et white arr and artistic, at! or- 
Tee, as wn. value at our pric int, eally pt or purposes sen a 
Snly 1.28. uine t bargain value at our of $9. 


No. 1342 Unique Design Solid 10-K Gold 
. Brooch set with amethyst, green 
gold trimmi This ive article of 


No. 1 407 Handsome and Practi- 

9 cal Gold Filled Loose 
Link Cuff Buttons, hammered de- 
sign, with beautiful and artistic rose 
finish. An unusual value at $1.25. 


Very at- 
No. 1321 

sod Bela jewelry is ideally adapted for holiday gift 
purposes. Itisa genuine bargain value at 
our low price of only $3.50. 


rf Pin, set with 

ornelian Cameo; 

fancy pierced mount- 
ing. e, 


10,000 Articles To 
Select From 


The articles shown here are but 
faint suggestions of the unlimited 
choice offered by the 10,000 arti- 
cles in the Baird-North Jewelry 
Book, which contains everything 
in jewelry, diamonds, watches, 
silverware, leather goods, cutlery, 
and choice novelties for personal 
and home use. 


Money 


Average values from the 175- 
page Free Baird-North Jewelry 


about one-third on quality goods. 
Order any of the seven articles 
shown here, and if you are not 
delighted with the exceptional 
value, we will refund your 
money. 


Big Values 


* Just mail coupon or write on post card 
+s “Send me the 175-page Jewelry Book 
> Sign and mail it today, and the 
*, book will be sent promptly—free and | 
*, postpaid. Thank you for the in- | 
quiry ! 


‘, Established 1895 Capital $800,000 
Dept.61 Providence, R. I. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Six Good Physical Exercises 


(Continued from paze 23) 
THE EXERCISES DESCRIBED 


1. Arms Sideward and Forward 

Count is 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, ete. 

On count one, bring arms up sideward 
on a plane with the shoulder, palms 
down. Try to have the-arms stop ona 
line straight from palms of right hand 
across shoulders to left palm. On count 
two, lower arms to Attention. Do the 
exercise briskly. 

Tovary the exercise, extend arms for- 
ward as farin front as they can reach, 
palms down, on a plane with shoulders, 
on count one; and on count two, lower 
the arms. 

2. Combination Arm Exercise 

Count 1-2-3-4, 1-2-3-4, ete. 

On count one, bring the arms up to the 
front position as in Arms Forward; on 
count two, carry the arms backward to 
the straight line position of Arms Side- 
ward, letting them travel on a plane 
with theshoulders: on count three, bring 
them back on a plane to the front: on 
count four, lower them to Attention. 

This is avery fine exercise, if executed 
with vim, developing the muscles of the 
chest, arms, and back, and increasing 
chest expansion. 

3. Army Breathing Exercise 

Not done by counts. 

Commands: Hands on Hips, Place; In- 
hale, Exhale; Inhale, Exhale, etc. 

At command Hands on Hips, Place, 
pupil places hands just above hip bones, 
thumbs out, fingers to the rear, arms 
akimbo. At command Inhale, he rises 
gently on tues, expanding chest; at com- 
mand Exhale, he lowers heels, exhaling, 
and keeping hands on hips. Repeat In- 
hale, Exhale, as often as desired, and 
bring arms to Attention when through 
by command Arms Down. : 


4. Knee Bending Exercise 

Count 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, ete. 

With hands on hips, on count one, bend 
both knees down .as far as possible but 
do not move the heels from the floor, 
keeping the upper part of the body rigid; 
on count two, bring the body up to At- 
tention. 

5. Nine Count Breathing Exercise 

Count is 1-2-3-4-5-6-1-2-3-Down. 

From count one to six, gradually raise 
the arms as in Arms Sideward, only 
carrying them over the head until the 
palms touch or almost touch, at the same 
time inhaling as deeply as possible; hold 
the breath for three counts, not longer, 
and at Down, bring the arms down force- 
fully to Attention, exhaling rapidly. A 
fine exercise for the lungs and heart. 


6. Body Bending Exercise 

Count 1-2, 1-2, 1-2, etc. 

With hands on hips, on count one, 
bend the body forward, bending only at 
hips; knees and neck rigid; on count 
two, return to upright position, keeping 
hands on hips. Do not try to bend over 
to touch the head to the floor; to do so 
is very injurious. 

The teacher should use her own judg- 
ment as to how many times to repeat an 
exercise before passing to another. It 
is best to repeat it only a few times dur- 
ing the first few days. If children com- 
plain of sore muscles on the start,do not 
be surprised. Such complaints will pass 
in time. 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 20) 


this kind serve as keys with which to 
unlock the doors into storehouses of 
knowledge. Still, it is as art that pic- 
tures should be accepted and only the 
well executed ones selected for this pur- 
pose. A painting may illustrate a period 
of history and still be a very poor spec- 
imen of art. Left to himself, a child is 
apt to be discriminating, and conse- 
quently it is good art which meets with 
the most appreciative response. 

The large reproductions may be framed 
with narrow, smooth wood, or bound 
with passe partout or cambric strips, 
preferably dark in color. If the large 
pictures are framed alike, greater uni- 
formity will be gained, if they are left 
hanging in the schoolroom. ‘I'he fram- 
ing of the pictures may be done as craft 
work. They should of course be first 
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mounted on cardboard. The picture for 
the month should be placed where every 
child can see it to advantage. 

Give to each child one of the small 
reproductions of ‘‘Pilgrims Going to 
Church’”’ and allow him to study it for 
a time without comment. 

Read to the children the story of the 
Pilgrims going to church and any other 
suitable selections which will stimulate 
their interest in Puritan times. Such 
selections may be taken from history, 
biography, fiction, or poems. Longfel- 
low’s Courtship of Miles Standish”’ 
might be chosen. Imagination rightly 
directed is a wonderful help in gaining 
knowledge. Another time read to them 
the paragraphs on the artist George H. 
Boughton, after which the sentences on 
page 20 and the questions may be used. 

The small reproductions may be used 
to illustrate language work. With this 
as the center of interest, scrapbooks 
may be formed in which interesting clip- 
pings related in subject, reproductiors of 
other works by the artist, etc., might be 
used by the children. 

Picture posing is interesting and help- 
ful. ‘‘Pilgrims Going to Church’’ may 
be used to advantagein this way. Allow 
the children to pose themselves like the 
figures in the picture, taking care that 
the relative positions are correct. Pic- 
ture posing can be worked out with great 
care if desired, with costumes and even 
landscape effect introduced. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Do you find that you are enjoying good 
pictures more and more as you come to 
know them? 

Do the paintings by Mr. Boughton 
make the early Colonial days live for you 
in your imagination? 

Can you mention a beloved American 
poet whose writings reveal much of in- 
terest in the life of Colonial days? 

Who or what has given you the best 
understanding of that period in the his- 
tory of this country? 


A Primary Supervisor’s Letter 
(Continued from page 37) 


—the wind; the creaking of branches; 
the birds and animals; the rocks; the 
waves as they break on the shore; the 
deep silence at times; the Indians as 
they move here and there silently on 
their moccasined feet—all these will be 
impressed upon the minds of the children 
by talks and poems and pictures. 

In other words, we will try to set the 
stage as skillfully as any stage manager 
would do, in order that my characters, 
the Pilgrims, may have the proper back- 
ground, for I want these little children 
of mine to see this history series of les- 
sons. 

And now we are really the Pilgrims 
living in England. 

Bobby is to be Miles Standish, June is 
to be Priscilla, Beth is to be Mary Chil- 
ton, and soon. And we really shall call 
the children by their new names. Each 
child will know the kind of man or wo- 
man he or she is and what work he or 
she is to do. 

Can’t you see how real these lessons 
are going to be? We will go to Hoiland 
first and then find we need, for certain 
reasons, a different home. We sail those 
weary months on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ We 
land and build our log houses, and we 
will, after a time, celebrate the first 
Thanksgiving. 

And we know and remember these lit- 
tle lessons because we have lived the life 
of these people, and solved, in even s0 
crude a way, their problems. 

You say in your letter that you are 
troubled because your reading books are 
not interesting; that they are unsuitable. 
It is a pity, isn’t it, that there are read- 
ing books that answer that description? 
But ‘‘what cannot be cured must be en- 
dured,’’ and if the reading books that 
are supplied do not please you, why go 
to work and make the best of it, for you 
will find a best if you look hard. 

Let me illustrate from my own ex- 

perience. 
- At one time I had the dullest set of 
readers imaginable. They were too :d- 
vanced for the children and each lesson 
was dotted with unusual words. 

1 made a study of every reading | 2s- 
son. As I read I jotted down wha: !| 
could do to better these lessons, that the 


(Continued on page 62) 
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x The first clipping reproduced appeared in the Chicago Tribune Sept. 
dong 14th. Dr. Blue expected the ‘‘flu” to come again. 
i The second clipping was taken from the same paper of Sept. 18th. 
yee It shows that our old enemy, Spanish Influenza, has again made its 
nbooks appearence, 
wee: It is not probable that the malady will attain the terrible proportions of 
mn last year, when almost ten million people were afflicted and over half a 
million died—but, who knows? 
Allow 
ke the 
' 
cat Bathing in the River Jordan 
. Keeping well, as a rule, is pretty much a matter of observing little, 
— d but very important rules, such as the following: 
ome to Avoid needless crowding—influenza is a crowd disease. 
ighton Smother your coughs and sneezes—others do not want the germs which you 
or you would throw away. i 
; Your nose, not your mouth, was made to breathe through—get the habit. 
erican This is ideal walking weather. Train for the strain of confinement this winter by 
of in- walking two miles three times a day. 
beet Open the windows—always at home at night; at the office when practicable. 
A his- Your fate may be in your own hands—wash your hands before eating. 
Don’t let the waste products cf digestion accumulate—drink a glass or two of 
water on getting up. Keep the bowels open at all times. 
ter Refuse to work or sit alongside of anybody who apparently has a ‘fresh cold” or 
a sore throat. 
nches ; 
s; the 
as Next M P d 
ne Your Next Move is Preparedness 
roe As Dr. Blue says, the best way to deal with it is to prepare. 
~~ First, prepare to avoid the epidemic, by observing the suggestions in the panel above. They may save 
you much suffering and loss. 
q oes oe Second, prepare to endure the epidemic, if it does come your way, 
— : ff — _ —— with the least cost and inconvenience to yourself, by securing T. C. U. 
| Last Fall we paid hundreds of claims to teachers | protection, if you have not already done so. 
grims for loss of time on account of Influenza 
une is | Here are a few letters we received. : The T. ie U. Pays for Loss of Time 
Mary Bullock Williston, N. Dak.—It gives me distinct | e 
—_ pleasure to add a word of ‘appreciation to my acknowledg- on Account of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine 
or wo- claim is the third time you have paid claims for me, always | 
he or Ere : on The Teachers Casualty Underwriters pays not only for loss of time on 
q Ethel Johnson, Lincoln, Nebr.—I am entirely satisfied with f k b ] d ] 
_— | gg ge ag —— of sickness, but also on account of accident and personal quar- 
joiland promptness, : } antine, 
ertain Ruth Spence, Bethel, Ohio—I truly appreciate the kind, _ 
| those sympathetic way you have treated me. ‘This is my first ex: For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an in- 
We but my father whohas prac- | k id t ll 
ind we ng come when you are sick or quar antined, or when you are accidentally 
e first pany to be quite as agreeable to deal with. injured, preventing your savings from being swept away for medical 
| want thank you fo expenses. It will also pay certain Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
he lite illness (bronchial fever and influenza.) It is a great satis- 
ven s0 | ae. saa of teachers, all over America, have found freedom from 
Dean John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Ken.—1 enrollment in the T. C. U. Every teacher in America 
ks are | Teacher's Cagualty Underwriters on account of an attack of on d enrol _ mss its protection. If you have not already done so, | : 
itable | fill out and mail the coupon 
ad- Idred tley, Cairo, ad 
be en- =. pay. Please out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this is a 
s that | with as much promptness and sympathy om if fo tee oe For each American soldier copy of the official blank adopted | by the T. 6. U., as and | will e po henesed | at once. 
hy go old The ic of Spanish Influenza was so great j 
th: r | 6 
| Twas in of check covering mye each person who died of influ- To the T. C. Us, 603 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

f ) ee eighteen others were sick. I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
gh Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of J 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 5 
vhai | 603 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska _ 
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Teachers! Increase Your 


u Read this letter from the sales man- 

Ps ager of the Owen Publishing Company. 

pra As he says, you have the education, 
and the ambition to help 


appearance, 
i) you succeed. All you now need is spe- 
orem cial training in salesmanship and this 
ae you can get quickly and easily through 
the N. S. T. 


TAKE UP SELLING 


ud The demand for salesmen and sales- 
( women is growing every day. During the 
«OE oe war women proved that they could sell 
te goods in many lines as well as men and in 
some lines better. Why not learn sales- 
manship—earn $300 to $500 extra money 
during the Summer vacation period or 

* secure full-time work as a sales repre- 
sentative and earn $2500 to $5000 a year. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


In addition to the most scientific and 
thorough training, we help you find a 


Income! Learn to Sell! 


ie Earn $2500 to $5000 a Year as a Traveling or City Sales Representative 


Sales Manager of Owen Pub- 
lishing Company Says: 


We have often wished the teachers who are sel- 
ling for us would avail themselves of the opportunity 
to take your home course in salesmanship, 

The best saleswoman in our organization was a 
schoo] teacher two years ago receiving $700 per an- 
num, She now earns over $3000 per year, is herown 
boss and in love with her work. We employa large 
number of school teachers as representatives during 
the summer vacation period. About one in ten is 
successful, the other nine ranging all the way from 
fair to poor. We are convinced that at least seven 
of these nine could be made top-notch sales repre- 
sentatives if they knew more about salesmanship. 

School teachers do the best work for us. They 
are well educated, ambitious and have a good ap- 
pearance, These are vital qualifications, but not the 
only ones required to make good in selling. Your 
course in salesmanship would enable the average 
teacher to earn from three to five hundred dollars 
extra money during the Summer vacation period. 
To many it would mean a permanent change from 
the confinement of the school room to the broader, 
more pleasant occupation of selling goods. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
D. C. Kreidler, General Sales Manager. 


a selling position to your liking. The N. *S. T. A. System of Salesmanship Training 
gg and Employment Service is known and endorsed by sales managers everywhere. 


FREE! NEw Book 


ON SALESMENSHIP 


an Mail the coupon, post card or a letter for our remarkable free book on salesman- 


ship. 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 31-S, Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligating me, please send me your 

Rice free book and full information about the N.S. 
T. A. Course in Salesmanship and Business Sci- 
ence, including Free Employment Service. 


It tells just what you want to know about the opportunities in salesmanship. 


What the work involves—what the N.S. T. A. course 
alee _ and explains our free employment service 
in detail, 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


If you are tired of teaching at small pay—If you 
want toget out where you can earn more thana mere 
living—if you want te get into work where your ed- 
ucation will help you most, learn salesmenship and 
business science by mailin your spare time at home 
through the N.S.T. A. Write today for the free book. 
It may be the turning point in your life. Address— 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 


DEPT. 31-S CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Primary Supervisor’s Letter 
(Continued from page 60) 


children might want to read them, and 
not only read them, but understand them. 

One lesson was about ariver. I talked 
about the beauty of a river, about its 
journey from source to mouth, of the 
scenery along its banks, of lumber be- 
ing sent down the river to the sawmills, 
of boards being sent from the sawmills 
to the lumbermen, of furniture being 
sent up the river; of people who lived 


| along the river, their farms, their fami- 
lies, of this little town and that little 


town, and so on. In these talks I tried 
to use the hard, unusual words, which I 
knew would come in the reading lesson, 
over and over again. I read to the chil- 
dren Tennyson’s ‘‘Brook.’’ and showed 
pictures of rivers and waterfalls. When 
the children studied the lesson it meant 
something to them. 

Another lesson in that same book was 
about a volcano, the most uninteresting 
lesson, seemingly, because it was above 
the children. The day before the lesson, 
the boys were sent for a pail of sand 
which was later made damp and piled to 
represent a mountain. Then came a lit- 
tle talk about the fire in the center of 
the earth, and of how it has to force its 
way up through mountains, sometimes 
causing volcanoes. 

It was very easy later to scoop out 
sand from the center of the mountain, 
showing the crater, and put a lighted 
candle in the hollow; all the time jotting 
down such words as ‘ ‘crater, lava,’’ etc., 
on the board, to be reviewed later. 

A colored picture of a volcano was 
rapidly sketched on the blackboard (one 
doesn’t have to be an artist to sketch for 
ame and stories of Pompeii were 
told. 

The next day the children were ready 
to read that lesson, and they understood 
it, too. 

Of course this all takes time, but it is 
also what makes teaching interesting, 
you will find. 

These lessons of the river and the vol- 
eano furnished material for language for 
two weeks. 
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So ‘‘Tommy won’t mind, and Sadie 
whispered, and scolding is really an aw- 
ful waste of time?’’ 

In the first place, scolding takes time, 
and in the second place the gocd little 
boys and girls have to listen, too, and 
they—these good children—apply all that 
is said to themselves and try to be bet- 
ter when they are good enough, while all 
of the naughty Humpty Dumptys of the 
school let the scoldings slide off them 
like water off a duck’s back. 

Why not stop scolding and try silence 
fora change? Just wait! I knew a teach- 
er who would stop all proceedings when 
a child whispered, and aftera long pause 
would say, ‘‘Pardon me, Jean, I did not 
know you were talking,’’ and in a little 
time Jean was cured. 

Suppose some night when Bobby has 
been naughty, you ask him to stay after 
school. Keep two or three boys who have 
been unusually good and give these good 
boys the best time you can. ‘Talk and 
laugh with them. Show them anew puz- 
zle, anything, everything to make Bobby 
feel left out. Forget (!) all about Bobby. 
Be an actress and go about the room. 
Hum a little tune to show the world in 
general—and Bobby in particular—how 
happy youare. ‘‘No onecan annoy me’’ 
is written all over you. Let the other 
boys go. Pay no attention to the gentle 
little coughs which come from Bobby’s 
corner. Put on your hat. Take plenty 
of time. Let Bobby feel that he is so 
unimportant that he has faded out of 
your mind entirely. Suddenly (!) dis- 
cover him and, still humming, wave him 
out of the door. 

I think—in fact I know—that a few 
days of this treatment will help cure 
Bobby, for I have never knowna Humpty 
Dumpty who did not like to pose in the 
limelight. 

But it is getting late and I must say 
good night. And don’t forget—if any of 
my experiences will help to settle your 
problems I shall be glad always to give 
them to you. 

With best wishes for a happy Novem- 
ber, I am 

Your friend, 
MARGARET. 


» | The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


hh — 93 Songs With Words and Music 


BLUE “boon 


Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


FAVORITE SONGS 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 


collection and greatest value = ca in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been to schools and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 


The excellence of the songs contained in this book will be immediately 
apparent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. A history 
of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to theinterest 
and he!pfulness of the book. 


Size of book 54 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
strong enamel paper covers. 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 


A) All Together ‘Dip, Boys, Dipthe Oar — Just. Before the Battle, Rocked in the Cradle of the 
¥ America Dixie Lan other Deep 
v America, the Beautiful Evening Bell, The etter Mavourneen nity That Are Brightest 
an Annie Laurie armer, The Words Can Never Die Scotland's Burning (Round) 
AM Auld Lang Syne Flag of the Free aot Rose of Summer, The Soldier's Farewell, The 
' Battle Cry of Freedom, The Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ILead, Kindly Light ng of a Thousand Years 
Battl Hymn of the Re- God You Till We ly Dale of Night 
public eet Again g, Long tar Spa 2 
ae Bell Doth Toll, The Good Morning to You Lord, Dismiss Us Sweet om | Ps Low 
ai Blest Be the Tie I hat Binds Gocd Night, an ‘Love's Old Sweet Song There’s Music in the All 
a Blue Bells of Scotland, The Hail, Columbia Loving Kindness hose Evening Bells 
AN Blue-Eyed Mary Happy Greeting to All N arseiilaise Se xr To and Fro 
my Bull- Dog, The Hark, the Herald Angels Massa’s in the Cold Ground fe the Friends We Love 
Can a Little Child Like Me | Musical Alphabet ramp! 
i} Catch the Sunshine Heart Bowed Down, The My Bonnie Tb, Little 
a Cheer, Boys, Cheer Holy, Holy, Holy My Maryland 
Christmas Carol lome, Sweet My Old Home Chri, The 
Columbia, the Gem of the Hop, Hop, Ho Oh, Broad Land | We're All Noddin’ 
Ocean How CanI Thee? Oh, Wer Thou in the Cauld We're Tenting 1 0-night 
Come, Thou Almighty King In the Gloaming Blas When Swallows Homeward 
Thy | Faves a Pleasant Black Jo. wil Shepherds Watched 
omin’ Thro’ the Rye oiks at Home rile is at 
Cousin Jedediah I Think. I Read Old Oaken Buck+t, The Their Flocks 
J) Cradle Son Jesus Loves Onward, Christian ‘Soldiers |Work, for the Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray ‘Jingle Bells ‘Quiking Party, The ‘omin 
Dearest Spot, The \juanita dair Yankee le 


q Price 7 cents a copy 


D@- Please send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 


4 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING 5s COMPANY, BOOK DEPARTMENT, | DANSVILLE, N. 


84 cents a dozen or $7.00 a hundred, postpaid. 
Sample copy sent postpaid for seven cents, 


a Popular and Inexpensive Song Books 


THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


Golden Book 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK 


of Favorite — 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having init a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 


sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songsofourpeople. A better 
song book for the price is not made. It contains 174 songs, every 
one an old favorite. Each song is complete with words and music. 


The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week ofSong and Christmas. It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


The list lof contents includes all of the songs contained in 
“The Blue Book of Favorite Songs” (see list at left) and the follow- 
ing others in addition: 


Angry Words Hallelujah Chorus Loreley, The Sailing 
Hand Exercise S Marching Through Georgia Snow bir, in the 
Bees, from arrow Marches a larch of Men of Harlech {Snow 
Bingo Was H's Name |Ho Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Mary Hada Little Lamb Softly Now Fy Light of Day 
Carry Me Back To Old Merrily (Round) —|Sound Timbrel 
Virginny Holy Night ‘Michigan, — a 
Christmas Carol 1 not Sing The Old Miller of the Spring, The (Round) 
Christmas Song, A as (Minstrel Boy, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Christmas Song Illinois Motion Song—Our Fla; Sword A Bunker Hill, The 
Christrpas Time is Come Imitation Song |My Faith Up to Thee Tara's H 
College Days Jesus, Lover of My Soul |My Own Native Land Theos | Blind Mice 
Hymn, A John Brown's Body 'NowThank We All Our Try, Try Again 
Cuckoo Ka Old >. Nicholas \Now the Day Is Over Wake and Tune Your 
Donkey, b The (Round) Hymna e, Come Away outhful Voices 
Fair Har arse it paar Claus Wearing of the Green 
hristmas e st I ightingale Rainy Day, The arching Home 
to Sleep, Lena Darling Ww. ke Raise Your Hands When You and I Were 
Cod ‘Bless Our Native Land La dt Us, Heavenly Father (Revolutionary Tea oung, Maggie 
Gone Are The Days Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast h Lea ae ee Song, The 
Graduation Son: Little Drops a Water Robinson Crusoe Spare That Tree 
Hail to the Chief Loch Lomond Salely Thru Another Week Years of Peace 


Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 
$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. 
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Modern 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


By Ellen Ruth Brooks 


ILLUSTRATION 


i was the first day of the Fall term at Cotter 
] College and the campus was once more buzz- 

ing with life. Madge Roberts’ room, always 
the most popular in the dormitories, was crowded 
with girls just back from summer vacations. And 
we all had tales of happy experiences. Madge, 
perched on top of three unpacked trunks, piled in 
pyramid fashion, led the gay discussion. 

“Poor Louise Clayton! It’s too bad she can’t 
come back this year!" remarked Helen Blair from 
her place on the crowded window seat. Mere 
mention of the name brought a picture to our minds 
—a picture of the forlorn little creature from up 
state whose pitifully plain old-fashioned attire had 
set her apart from the rest of the girls and shut her 
out of the social life of the school. 

“What's the matter with ‘Plain Louise’? asked 
Madge. 

“Why her scholarship was good for only one 
year,” another girl replied. “She told me last 
June when we were packing to go home. And 
she felt terrible about it !"” 

**Madge Roberts interrupted Adelaide Ba- 
ker, as she pushed open the door and saw the 
girl on the trunks. ‘What in the world are you 
doing—giving a lecture or taking up aviation ?” 

“Hello, Ad !"" cried Madge, stretching down a 
welcome hand. ‘Have a seat—there’s lots of 
room on the floor! We're talking about ‘Plain 
Louise’ 

“Oh! Then you've seen her !” 

“Why, no—she’s not coming back.” 

“You're wrong—she’s here/’’ declared Adelaide. 
“| just passed her in front of the Dean's house. 
Girls, you'll have the surprise of your lives! I 
never would have recognized her if she hadn't 
spoken first. And she’s going to room in this 
dorm—" 

But right there the door swung open and we 
stared in amazement at the beautiful, aristocratic- 
looking girl who entered. There was a vague 
familiarity about her face and figure. Where had 
we seen her before? Then she smiled and we 
knew ! 

It was ‘Plain Louise’! 

But what a transformed Louise! From the 

lain, shabby little misfit of the year be‘ore she 
fad become a radiantly beautiful and charming 
creature. She wore a stunning little suit of the 
latest Fall fashion and from the tips of her gloved 
hands to her dainty shoes she was perfect ! 

She greeted us with a simple grace that won 
the heart of every girl in the room. Then, turn- 
ing to Madge, she said, “The matron told me | 
would find my key with you. For a little while 
I'm going to room across the hall.” 


AX MOMENT later she hurried out to unpack 
her trunk and we were left more mystified and 
curious than ever. 

At first none of the girls spoke. Then Madge 
voiced the thoughts of all: ‘‘Well, that’s what I 
calla modern miracle! ‘Plain Louise’! Not 
any more—‘Lovely Louise’ would be more like it!” 

“Why didn’t you ask her what had happened— 
where die got the money >” excitedly suggested Ad. 

“She said she was in a hurry to unpack her 
trunk,” piped up Mary. ‘“‘Last year she brought 
only one suitcase and that was half filled with 
th 

ays passed and the mystery of the remarkable 
change in ‘Plain Louise” remained unsolved. 

She continued to maintain her high standing in 
the class room and enjoyed an ever-increasing pop- 
ularity, She appeared often in Madge’s room, a 
oem where only a selected few—generally the 
leaders in the school—felt comfortable and wel- 
th day a dai hi | 

Then one day a dainty, square white envelope 
appeared in each of z college mail boxes. It 
contained this little simply-worded announcement : 


.,.You are invited to attend the opening of 
The College Girls’ Modiste Shop,”’ at Thirty 
College Place, Thursday afternoon, October 
twentieth, at three-thirty o’clock, 
Louise Clayton, 

On the appointed day 30 College Place was 
crowded to the doors. Louise had transformed a 
sme il, old-fashioned house into just the kind of 
place where girls love to shop. About the rooms 
were several charming frocks, displayed to won- 
der'ul advantage. They were the kind Louise her- 
self wore—dainty, distinctive creations which fairly 
breathed a personality and charm that made them 
inresistible, 

inthe rear of the shop sat a woman whom 
Louise introduced as Mrs. Blake, her assistant. The 
girls needed no urging to take the initial step of 


BY C. H. TAFFS 


real customers. I know at least a dozen gowns of 
various kinds were ordered within an hour. 

Later in the afternoon, when most of the visitors 
had left, Madge and a few other girls of our set 
surrounded ‘Louise. 

“And now,” began Madge, “don’t you think 
you have baffled us long enough > There simply 
must be an interesting story behind all this, because 
—well, simply because you have changed so your- 
self, and this little shop is so wonderful. on’t 
you tell us how you did it 3” 

Louise hesitated a moment and over her face 
there came a flush of pride and happiness, as she 
answered, “I've been thinking all the afternoon 
that I owe you an explanation.” 


. 7 WOULD have told you before, only | wanted 

to wait until this opening proved a real suc- 
cess. Now that the business is really started, I 
am anxious that you should know the wonderful 
thing that has changed my former dull life into a 
new one of happiness and opportunity. 

“When I was twelve my father died, leaving 
only our little home to mother and me. For a 
while it looked as though I would have to give up 
school. But that was not necessary when mother 
secured employment in the village library. 

“Even then, though, we had all we could do to 
procure just the necessities of life. And there 
was never any money left for clothes. We wore 
our old ones as long as they would stand it and 
then called upon the village dressmaker to make 
us just the simplest kind of dresses so her bills would 

as small as possible. 

“I worked hard in High School—my heart was 
set on getting an education—and when they told 
me I had won the Hadley Scholarship, covering 
board, room and tuition for one year at Cotter, | 
thought I was the happiest girl in all the world! 

“You see I had never known what it meant to 
have stylish, becoming clothes. Here at college, 
surrounded by other girls, I realized that | did not 
know how to make myself attractive and that I 
could not be one of you—hungry as I was for 
your goodwill and your companionship. 


‘“RROM my darkened little room, | watched 

‘ou pre in your beautiful evening dresses, 
cross the campus to the gymnasium on the night of 
the Junior ‘Prom.’ And the hot tears sprang to 
my eyes as I told myself that not one of you would 
even think of the heart-sick girl who had to spend 
the evening alone! 

“T sat there till I couldn't stand it to look at the 
brightly lighted windows and hear the wonderful 
music any Taaes And then an inspiration came 
to me! 

“I opened the door of my room and peered into 
the hall. Everything was dark, and there was no 
one to see me. My heart was beating furiously as 
I slipped noiselessly across the hall to Nell Brad- 
ley’s room. I knew she had gone to the ‘Prom’ 
in one of the beautiful frocks Campbell had sent 
out that afternoon. 

“Pushing open the door, like a thief, I switched 
on the light. As I expected, the other dress la 
in its wrappings in the box beside the long F: sto 
mirror! Oh, but it was beawtiful—the dress that 
wasn't good enough for Nell! With trembling 
fingers | caught it up, slipped out of my plain, 
shabby little dress and into that gorgeous gown. 
The transformation was marvelous—I saw that | 
was really pretty / 

“But then the hopelessness of it all swept over 
me. I laid the magic gown in the box, and, clad 
in the old clothes, went back to my room. But in 
those few short moments I had tasted the joy of 
being attractive. And for days the vision of myself 
in Nell's dress before the mirror haunted me! 

“A week or so later | was reading a magazine 
when my glance fell on a picture that attracted me. 
I began reading the article and it told the story of 
a girl, just like myself, who found the way to 
friends and happiness by learning at home through 
the Woman's Institute, to make for herself distinc- 
tive, becoming clothes. 

“Almost wild with hope I read every word of 
the story. It seemed so real—so convincing—and 
so mak the very opportunity I needed, that I wrote 
the Institute that very day. 


“WELL, the information | received proved 
such a revelation that I joined the Institute 

at once and took up dressmaking. 
“Right away I began to feel hike a different girl 
—happier than ] had ever been in my life! In 
comparison to study here at college the work was 


“And now,” began Madge “don’t you think you have baffled us long enough ?” 


easy. I Uevoted every moment | could to my 
lessons and, of course, | made rapid progress—I 
couldn't help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and the teachers 
take just as personal an interest as they do here in 
the 

“Almost at once | began making actual garments. 
Why I made a beautiful little waist after my third 
lesson! You will never know what a temptation 
it was to wear it to class the next day, but I had 
decided not to wear any of my new clothes until | 
had enough so that | would never have to wear 
the old ones again! 

“What was most important to me, I also learned 
what colors and fabrics were most appropriate for 
different types of women, how to develop style 
and add those little touches that make clothes be 
tinctively becoming. 

“It was during the Easter vacation when, after 
just a few lessons, I finished my first dress. | 
simply had to wear it. Every one at home re- 
markéd how pretty it was, and mother was simply 
delighted with it and the work I was doing. 

“Later I learned to copy models | saw in the 
shop windows, on the street, and in fashion maga- 
zines. And so it went all through the course. 
Every step was so clearly explained that the things 
I always thought only a professional dressmaker 
could do were perfectly easy for me ! 

“Then I decided to do more than make just my 
own clothes. I saw that | could turn my study to 
further profit. By the time summer vacation came 
last year | ak about completed the course, and 
with the money mother had been saving all winter 
to buy me one summer dress | made three prettier 
than I ever had before. 

“But my scholarship had ended. College looked 
ow expensive and | decided to make dress- 
making my life work. Little did I know then how 
easily | could make my skill in dressmaking pay for 
my education. 

“Back in our little town, my dresses soon at- 
tracted the attention of the best-dressed people. | 
called on several women who for years had gone 
to expensive city shops for their clothes. They 
welcomed my suggestion that I could create the 
—— clothes they wanted and save them money 

ides. 

“The very first afternoon one woman gave me an 
order. Girls, | worked like mad on that dress! 
When it was finished, she was so delighted she 
me two more orders—one a tailored suit. 

rom that time on, it was easy. By the middle 
of the summer I had more work than i could pos- 
sibly handle and Mrs. Blake, my present assistant, 
came to my aid. 

“Toward the end of my vacation I found I had 
more than enough money to return to college this 


year. But I hated to give up my business. Finally 
I decided to combine business with pleasure and 
start this College Girls’ Shop here on the hill. 
Already its success is assured, for the orders that 
you and the other girls have given me today mean 
that I will get another assistant soon and the shop 
will not interfere in any way with my college work. 
What is more, I am going to write mother tonight 
that she can give up her position in the library and 
come to live with me. 


“So that’s my story,” finished Louise, “I'm the 

happiest girl alive, and I owe it all to the 
Woman's Institute! That alone could have made 
possible the wonderful change that has come inio 
my life. And what J did—in saving so much 
money on my own clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments than | could have 
had any other way, and attracting happiness erd 
friends and prosperity with them—any woman or 
girl can 

This modern miracle has a practical application 
to your needs. More than 30,000 women an 
girls in city, town and country have proved that 
you can easily and quickly learn at home, in spare 
time, through the Woman's Institute, to make all 
your own clothes and hats, or prepare for success 
in dressmaking or millinery as a business. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman's Institute and what it can do for you. 
Just send a letter, post card or the coupon below 
and you will receive—without obligation—by re- 
turn mail, the full story of this great school that 
has brought the happiness of having dainty, be- 
coming clothes, savings almost too good to be true, 
and the joy of being independent in a successful 
business to women and girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32 Y, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below: 

Home Dressmaking |Millinery 


Dressmaking Cooking 


(Please statewhether Mrs. or Miss 
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{Music Lessons 
> At Home 


Master Teach 


You Music! 


OU can take music lessons under America’s great Master 
Teachers in the privacy of your home at small cost. You 
can learn to play or teach any branch of music in a short 

time, with the same ease and success as though you came to 
Chicago to study. You can thus satisfy your musical ambi- 
tion, whether for pleasure, accomplishment, or professional 
success, and earn a Diploma, or the Degree of Bachelor of 
Music from the only recognized Conservatory of Music givin 
lessons by the University Extension Method. Which o 
these courses most interests you? 
° Students’ or Teachers’ Norm: ini 


famous teachers and concert players, pupil of 
Kullak, Deppe and Liszt. 


Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. 


Cornet Weldon, America’s greatest teacher of the 
cornet, famous soloist and band leader. 


e 4 by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, 
Violin pupil of Dancla. 


°__ by Samuel Siegel, world’s most eminent man- 
Mandolin dolinist. Includes transpositicn and editing. 
° by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 

Guitar Special attention to fingering. 
by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned 


Banjo binjoist 


by Frank W. V ll k 
Reed Organ tacherand sans” 


» by Geo. Crampton, 
Voice noted English baritone. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel 
Harmony Protheroe, both eminent composers and 
conductors. This Harmony Course includes 
Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration. 


A Complete Conservatory Course by Mail 


The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the Personal 
Instruction Method, has — home music study beyond question as to 
results. These wonderful home study music lessons, under great American 
and European teachers, are endorsed by Paderewski and other world- 
renowned musical authorities. The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours from the day you enroll. 


today telling us the course you are interested in— 

Piano, Cornet, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Reed 

Organ, Voice, Harmony—and we will send at once 
Free Catalog with complete details of the course you want. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


6059 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF | 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25years | }) 
wi.h these Artificial Ear Drums. j 

Il wear them dcy and night. 
a They are per! ctly comfort- 
able. No one sees them. Write 
y me and I will tell you a true 
? story, how I got deaf and how 
1 make you hear. Address Medi 


LATEST IMPROVED 
PHONOGRAPH 


Pure, clear tone, perfect reproduction, 
free from echo. School Co-Operative 
plan to quickly introduce. 


PARTICULARS FREE. 
DeSelO-PhonE, Attica, Indiana 


A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you fee! good al! over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
| for Free Sample; also Free Beauty dress 

ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Ye 


Geo. P. Wey, Artificial 


Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 AdelaideSt., Detroit, Mich. 
| 


You can be quickly cured, if yor 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70-page book on Stam. 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Care.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering for 20 years, 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 5901, Bogue Building, lndianapolis 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
CARRY ON! 


It’s easy to fight when everything’s 
right, 

And you’re mad with the thrill and the 
glory; 

It’s easy to cheer when victory’s near, 

And wallow in fields that are gory. 

It’s a different song when everything’s 


wrong, 

When you’re feeling infernally mortal; 

When it’s ten against one, and hope there 
is none, 

Buck up, little soldier, and chortle: 


Carry on! Carry on! 
There isn’t much punch in your blow. 
You’re glaring and staring and hitting 
out blind; 
You're muddy and bloody, but never you 
mind. 
Carry on! Carry on! 
You haven't the ghost of a show. 
It’s looking like death, but while you’ve 
a breath, 
Carry on, my son! Carry on! 


And so in the strife of the battle of life 

It’s easy to fight when you're winning; 

It’s easy to slave, and starve and be 
brave, 

When the dawn of success is beginning. 

But the man who can meet despair and 
defeat 

With a cheer, there’s the man of God’s 
choosing; 

The man who can fight to Heaven’s own 
height 

Is the man who can fight when he’s 
losing. 


Carry on! Carry on! 
Things were never looming so black; 
But show you haven't a cowardly streak, 
And though you’re unlucky you never 
are weak. 
Carry on! Carry on! 
Brace up for another attack. 
it’s looking like hell, but—you never 
can tell: 
Carry on, old man! Carry on! 


There are some who drift out in the 
deserts of doubt, 

And some who in brutishness wallow; 

There are others, I know, who in piety 


£0, 
Because of a Heaven to follow. 
But to labor with zest, and to give of 
your best, 
For the sweetness and joy of the giving; 
To help folks along with a hand and a 


song: 
Why, there’s the real sunshine of living. 


Carry on! Carry on! 
Fight the good fight and true; 
Believe in your mission, greet life with 
a cheer; 
There’s a big work to do and that’s why 


Carry on! Carry on! 
Let the world be better for you; 
And at last when you die, let this be 
your cry; 
Carry on, my soul! Carry on! 
Robert W. Service in ‘‘Rhymes of a 
Red Cross Man.’’ Used with permission 
of publishers. 


NUGGETS 


It is beautiful that Force has Right for 
a master; that Progress should have 
Courage for a Leader; that Intelligence 
should have Honor for a Sovereign; that 
Conscience should have Duty as a Des- 
pot; that Civilization should have Lib- 
erty as a Queen.— Victor Hugo. 


Don’t get discouraged. Itis often the | 


last key that opens the lock. 


. [have no cares, O blessed will! 
For all my cares are Thine; 
I live in triumph, Lord, for Thou 
Hast made Thy triumph =. 


The world sits at the feet of Christ, 
Unknowing, blind, and unconsoled ; 
It yet shall touch His garment’s fold, 

And feel the heavenly Alchemist 
Transform its very dust to gold. 

Whittier. 


Courtesy is one of the qualities of God 
Himself, who, of His courtesy, giveth 
His sun and His rain to the just and the 
unjust; and courtesy is the sister of 
charity, the which quencheth hate and 
keepeth love alive.—St. Francis of Assisi. 
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A simple, safe home treatment— 
Sem 15 years’ success in my practice. 
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Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


the 


EADING school supervisors of the country enthusiastically declare that the Miessner solves an 
old, troublesome problem and brings music instruction up to the top notch of effectiveness. 


The rate at which Miessner Pianos are being supplied to schools all over the country leaves 
not a trace of doubt as to whether or not the Miessner answers a long felt need. Already Miessner 
Pianos are being used in 47 of the 48 states of the union and they are acclaimed a great success wherever 


THE MIESSNER 


‘*The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


they are heard. 


Imagine a piano only 3 feet and 7 inches high, pouring forth 
’ a deep, mellow tone with all the brilliance of an expensive 
grand piano! That is what amazes you when you hear the 
Miessnez. 


The teacher can direct the music and easily see the pupils 
over the top while she plays the Miessner Piano. Two 


Excerpts from a few of the many letters 
we have received 


“The Miessner is certainly a wonderful little piano and 
everybody is more than pleased with it. The children are 
delighted. It is worth its weight in gold.’’ 

Sr. M. Seraphine, Westphalia, Iowa. 


“You certainly have made a contribution to the real needs 
of the public schools in building the Miessner Piano.’’ 
R. J. Cunningham, Supt. Schools, Bozeman, Mont. 


“An order for four more Miessner Pianos has been placed 
for our schools. I am very well pleased with the pianos and 
the children love them. There is something about the size 
that seems to have an added appeal to the child nature.’’ 


youngsters can move it with ease from room to room. In 
short, the Miessner Piano is “tailored” to fit school use. 


Special Free Trial Offer to Schools 


The Miessner Piano costs but half as much as the average 
upright piano. It is sold to schools on an attractive free 
trial plan we would like to tell you about. Fill in the coupon 
herein contained, send it in to us, and we will mail you the 
Miessner Piano catalog and explanation of our School Sales 
Plan. 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 
124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium 


JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miess- 
|| ner catalog and full information about your special offer to 
schools. 


TIT 


“It is interesting to see a musician sit down to the Miessner School 
Piano and then open his eyes in surprise at the volume the - 
E. L. Rickert, Supt. Schools, Connersville, Ind. 
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{YOU CAN TEACH SCHOOL WITHOUT THESE BOOKS|— 


PART VIII —just as you can sew without a sewing machine or write without a typewriter. But 
. your progress toward the goal you have set for yourself—a better school each year ¥ 
Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if you avail 
Do the Pilgrims have an encouraging || yourself of the help and inspiration to be found in 
7 
 vTiow often do ships from England ar-|| Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
HAY rive? ; “The proof of the pudding is in the eating” and you cannot know how really valuable *) 
414, How long does Miles Standish remain and helpful these books are until you have carefully examined them and put them to 
iy) on his scouting expeditions? the test of actual use. Our guarantee makes it possible for you to do this, 
rit How does John Alden occupy himself READ OUR OFFER AND GUARANTEE BELOW 
during the summer? ke 
NA Se, Interpret the tribute paid to good wo- ‘Ti UR chief ain 
men. Vol in the pro. 
e Have you read of the division of cattle olumes duction of Practi- 
ie Roosevelt Said- that took place in the colony? Eac cal Methods, 
Tell of Bertha, the queen of 9x12 = Devi- 
Has John Alden’s jesting prophecy ces for Teachers 
Nothing better could be trac? Inches has been to provide 
Bie done for the pupils in our What news of the scouting party a work of the great 
schools than to have them ||| "¢2ches the colony? value 
PART 1X and usefulness to 
a use the Review of Reviews teachers in grade 


and rural schools 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 


ope Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 
- auxiliary reading ieee” Explain ‘‘the great High-priest.’’ How 


ics and current history. It ||| does a High-priest dress? Notice the 


figure of speech in the first few lines. terms easy that 
ee isthe periodical most suited Which official represents the Law and any teacher can 
Fi for this special purpose. which the Gospel? ae ene procure it. In these 

Last year the Review of Reviews Relate the reconciliation of John Alden given the result of 


the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 


demonstrated to 3,600 teachers of and Miles Standish. What does the Cap- 
English, History, Economics and Civics |] | tain mean by ‘*No man can gather cher- 


: ries,’’ ete.? 
; ri ” _wonderful ability to : supplement For what was the valley of Eshcol of many successful 
their Courses in those subject famed? teachers, all of them 
due Each one of these teachers was Relate the story of Rebecea and Isaac. specialists ‘a -_ 
ee given every month a special “Educa- NOTE: The edition used for the division of the ee ee 
ee ’ ie : into sta was No. 13 of the Instructor Lit- 
ae tors’ Service” which grouped the con- |} | Prature Series (price 6c.) which may be obtained Subjects 
ene tents of the Review of Reviews under |] | from the publishers of this magazine. aia 
separate headings for History, Civics, 
Economics and English, with sufficient ||| Teaching Geography by the Prob- language, 
matter in each for four weeks’ lessons. lem Method Picture Study, 


Physical Gymnastics and 
Education, es 


VOLUME Il 


Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 


They were also given—FREE— 
special ““Teachers’ Service’ on Eng- 

ia lish and History, compiled by some of et lists were oo made, one va the 
— : : smaller ports which carry on coastwise 
the most prominent educators in the commerce, and another of the larger 


(Continued from page 34) 


country. Teachers everywhere say world ports Scat Werk, 
Bye y that they found this practical “Service After the ports were satisfactorily ar- = "Ss. 


in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use. 


: More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 


Wins: ally directed to fixing her hair-ribbon 
faa What the Review of Reviews or twisting her curls, surprised the class 
eae Will Do for Your Students by asking where they got the ships to 
We ee 1. It will connect the past and present in send to Kurope. Jimmie said that there 
AT . their minds—connect school lice with the life used to be forests here near the shore 
Mia of the world going on around them. and that the people used to build lots of 


2. It will illustrate the theories of your 
6 ships. Will said that ships were built 


ee 3. It will inform them of every phase of now of steel and that the forests art rage is embellished by a large 
present-day thought and activity. wouldn't be of very much help. Hazel’s r = from 
tes 4. It will broaden their mental horizon. — brother had been in the trenches aid her adaptability for picture study in schools, 
your subiecy Stly increase their interest in J) sister was a Red Cross nurse, and Hazel 512 P The Drawing Seetion has several pages 
7 of plates in colors, 
6. It will stimulate their power of original had read the wear for months. ages 
i thinking. Now she spoke: “*I saw in the paper Over 500 Illustration Size, Binding, Etc. Practica ks 
(age 7, It will fit them for life by widening their some time ago that before the war most Aids and Devices for Teachers consists ¥ 
of our commerce was carried in foreign of two volumes, each 9x12 inches, There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
Me ships, but that we are building so many the page. The are ordinary ber 
ne hes : ; . ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best resu in print- 
Special Price to Schools for ships this be Bound in full baby seal giving an wausually appearance and the durability 
ea Class Use more. ary brought In a clipping whic essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold, 
. The price of the Review ,of Reviews for said that Hog Island was the greatest mer 
class use is only 17}2c per copy—exactly ship PRICES AND EASY TERMS 
half the regular subscription price of 35c per adelphia and fog island occuple e at- of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for your hai 
j Y h a sab h a tention of the class for some time. e pec al Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
} pe This rate ol he el 0 ag PO Just then big, overgrown’ Sointo Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- WRIT 
son if 10 or more copies are ordered for at least led f hi , “What do th ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
ae 3 months. A free copy is sent monthly to grow e i 5 th ye igs a 4 - ni count of 5) cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. ‘ 
each teacher whose students use the Review |] | vrs??? The Price of the Books is payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
& sengers: al e next succeeding four months. n cents is 
* of Reviews. : ; thought. Surely there wouldn’t be so allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below - 
; If payment 1s made for three months in many important ports with miles of making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 
Pr advance, all copies are sent direct to the in- docks and wharves if there wasn’t an 83 Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. See Notice on Page 2. 
a dividual students. If payment is made monthly enormous amount of freight to carry 
sent Of what does it all consist? The rather SE THIS ORDER BLANK GUARANTEE 
y teacher. dry text which they hated to memorize U Every order for 
Merely fill out the order form given below, became rather interesting now as a ref- y F. A, OWEN CO., Dansville, N. p fi i th 
attach your remittance and drop in the mail. srence to furnishinformation when they You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below ractica eimnods, 
fF i Th : ill f dt tennadiied erence U Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two Aids and Devices for 
WE go Forward wished it. The children found out that volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
.igee and a special copy, together with the Edu- much of the freight was made up of raw Primary Plans for one year. { have indicated by a check mark (x) in ~ Tegehers is accepted 
; cators’ and Teachers’ Service, will be mailed terial . meat, lumber. These |’ one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. d b | 
5 FREE t 1am enclosing $1.15 herewith and will remit $1.00 onthe 16th ofeach Under an absolute 
ne } — come from the western plains. How of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.15. guarantee that if the 
oe | oes this freight get to the northeastern I am enclosing herewith the net combination eash price of $5.65. t 
ee ae Nor. last-t1-19 || | coast? Why isn’t it shipped from south- In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are OOKS 7 not satistac- 
: sie lca piles gl —r" 9 i i t satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
Review of Reviews Co., ern ports: ; asked . Susie. In trying to days from thele vocaiet, and that in that event you will give me instructions tory to the purchaser 
ee 30 Irving Place, N. Y. answer this question the class was sur- for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed $ jn very sense an 
Enclosed find $...... COVETINE subscrip- prised to learn that surface and drainage we are notified to this 
tions to the Review of Reviews tor month, determine many things connected with If the Books Alone Are Ordered 
; wh each to be sent —— —_ mames and ad the occupations of the people They had han pease ; q effect within ten days 
Aft dresses on the slip attached. ae manner in which payment is to be made. 4 4 
em 4 In addition, youareto send to me, with- been accustomed to memorize facts con- ia Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1,00 on the 15th of each of their delivery, we 
fF out charge, one copy of the eee flo nected with these topics, but they had 4 of the next ee of $5.00. will refund at once 
eS bh views each month, together with the i i am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $4.50. 
Educators’ and Teachers’ Service. the money advanced 
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AND DELICIOUS 


is a most satisfactory 
beverage. Fine flavor and 
jaroma and it is healthful. 
Well made cocoa contains 
Hi nothing that is harmful and 
| much that is beneficial. 


It is practically all nutrition. 


| Choice Recipe book free. 


| Walter Baker & Cota 


Established 1780. 
\ Dorchester, Mass. 
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GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 


AT LOWEST IMPORTERS PRICES 


T f ions, Pi 's, Switches, Wigs, Curls, Ete. 
Toupets “and Wigs for Men 


Frances Roberts Co- 


100 Fifth Avenue Dept. 660 New York 


Send YourName 
and We'll Send 
You a Lachnite 


jpountedin in gold on 10 days’ 


adiam 
sat if youdecideto buyit—send us§2.50 
& month until $18.76 bas been paid, 


Send your name 
Write Today now. which 
of the solid gold rings illus 
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send your your finger size. - 


HAROLD LACHMAN CO 
Michigan Ave., 


T3238 
42 No. 


Tee NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


the growth of New York City, and that 
the railroad following this route has eas- 
ier grades than any other that leads into 
the interior and, consequently, can draw 
heavier loads of freight. Because of 


goods were sent abroad. This brought 
up the question as to what ones were 


this, freight flowed into New York faster | 
than into any other seaport. a | 
Charlie read that many manufactured ||. 


manufactured in the northeastern section 
and what ones were brought from the | 
west. To find out the former, the class 
divided into groups each taking a state, | 
studying its manufactures and finding its | 
manufacturing cities. Each group re- | 
ported to the class on what they had | 
learned, put a list of the manufactures | 
and cities on the board, and after the re- | 
port was given, answered the questions | 
which members of the class asked, and | 
listened to additions by sume of them. 
In locating the cities the pupils were in- | 
terested to find that practically all of 
them were situated on water, although | 
in some cases the streams were so small | 
that no names were given on the maps. | 
This led to a talk on power and the fact | 
that power of some kind is always nec- | 
essary for the development of manufac- | 
turing. Jamesread in his book that the | 
power of New England was due to the | 
great glacier which once covered this | 
part of the country and wondered how | 
that could be. After they found out | 
all they could about the glacier, Miss 
Arthur told the class the interesting 
story of the great ice sheet,and found to | 
her surprise that they were really glad) 
this time to hear her talk. She told | 
them how the glacier once covered all lf 
Canada and the northern United States. 
It covered the highest mountains and | 
filled all the valleys. The great mass of | | 
stones and gravel embedded in the ice 
was dropped as the glacier melted and in | 
some places it blocked up the rivers and 
made lakes. Sometimes the mass of 
debris turned the rivers out of the chan- 
nels in which they had flowed into new 
courses. As they cut their new channels 
the soft rock was worn away faster than 
the harder materials, and rapids and falls 
were thus formed. Here Indian villages | 
sprang up and later towns and cities, 
which used the power to run mills and 
factories. The class began to look for- 
ward to studying other sections of the | 
United States in order to learn how this 
wonderful glacier had affected other parts 
of the country. They wondered also if 
there was as much water power in other 
sections which could be harnessed and 
made to work for man. Many, many 
other questions arose which led to much 
study and interesting discussions of our 
own and other countries. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Miss Arthur to Miss 
Black, ‘‘I have stopped talking. The 
children are much more interested in 
their own questions and their own state- 
ments than they are in mine. They cer- 
tainly do go right to the root of the mat- 
ter, too. Oh, I have found out so much 
more about my pupils than I ever knew 
before, how they think, what they think, 
and—whether they do think. And do 
you know,”’ she’ added as she turned to 
leave the room, “‘the children think that 
the geography is a fine book now that 
they use it as a reference book in which 
to find things that they want to know 
something about. ’’ 


The American’s Creed 


I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed ; a democracy ina republic ; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states, a perfect union, one and insepa- 
rable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice, and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to 
my country to love it; to support its 
constitution; to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all | 
enemies. 


Happiness is a great love and a much 
serving.—Olive Schreiner. 


no motor to get out of order, 
t for all. Sell 12 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve great for 
cuts, burns, influenza, etc., Return $3 
and the machine is yours. Guaranteed. 
Records Order today. Address, 


ts,Etc 


in script yoo includ- 
é in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Cards, - 75 cents. 


Vrit ite for samples 
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‘‘The function of books is supplementary--they 
form an indirect means to knowledge when 
| direct means fail--a means of seeing through 
* other men what you cannot see for yourself-- 
| they give second-hand facts in place of first-— 


hand facts.”---Herbert Spencer. 

THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION SUPPLIES A DIRECTMEANS 
TO KNOWLEDGE, GIVING THE CHILD 
FIRST HAND FACTS TO BUILD UPON, 
THEREBY ACCOMPLISHING JUST WHAT 
HERBERT SPENCER REALIZED WAS LACK- 
ING AS THE MEANS TO A QUICK UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE SUBJECT STUDIED BY 
THE CLASS. 


The Underwood System comprises a real teaching aid 
and puts into the hands of the teachers stereographs 
and lantern slides arranged to meet the hourly needs of 
the school, without any preparation in advance. 


A Never- aie Line of American prep Their Way to the Front 
| Teachers should avail themselves at once 
| of our datest historical series of stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides of the Great 
| World War, bringing their history lessons 
up-to-date, so that all the important facts 
| relating to the leading part taken by the 
| United States in the World Struggle for 
Liberty may be retained by the class in 
vivid memory. Write for title lists of subjects. 


Special Offer to Schools 


We will send you, express pre- 
paid, an original portrait of 
Col. Roosevelt, (just the same 
as illustrated), made in our 
Fifth Avenue, New York studio 
with facsimile autograph, 
11x14"—in handsome frame 
ready to hang in the school, 
for $10.00. 

Other sizes ranging in price 
from $3.00 to $35.00. 

List of supplementary school 
© peuanaeetanaaat material on request. 


Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Fa- 
mous Paintings, Physics, Zoology, Maps, Flags and many others. 


Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Raising Plans for 
Schools. Also Educational Motion Picture Films. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


DEPARTMENT M 417 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


Box 417 ~Greenville, Pa. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Studies in Teaching the Principles 
| of Health 

(Continued from page 58) 


| mended by the Child Health Organiza- 
| tion of New York, and an exhaustive 


A NEW IDEA IN TEXT BOOKS | 


Graded Language 


1 


||| treatise). Dr. MacMillan says to keep | d ( p { 
|| over the brush. ‘The salt makes a crus ———— 
|| and absolutely keeps out germs. | Ss Book I---For | 
| Since two minutes by the clock is ‘‘an | 1 Phird Grade | 
|| age’’ to an active child, we suggest a | ! ! d 
song that takes two minutes, which the | Graded Language an | 
| | class could sing while four volunteers go | oni Palit Beginners 
to how | — in Language | 
& to brush the teeth, and to start the en- 
.&§g These phonogr aph needles are for ALL steel thusiasm. (A reproduction on the black- | D)  umocrace |? TR 
Se needle records and are most economical ! board of the sketch that heads page 24 Book Il--For 
will help create a favorable atmosphere om, the Fourth 
here, All the sketches on pages 24 and = Grade 
Thar on ALL MAKES oi Sonora 25 should be so reproduced to add emo- Grade | 
; steel needle records, they play many times, Needles .increase the life of your records, tional appeal while the stories are being aa ora rman camrare —_—— 
_ § Semi told.) It is expected that the chil- 10 CENTS 
iy emu- dren will sing this song at home men- PER COPY 
DK re no CT Permanent NEEDLES tally while they brush. The drill gives 
 &§ ae an a ae Silvered a natural order of brushing surfaces that | E have just published the first 
can easily become automatic; it covers | two volumes of a new series of 


Language and Composition books 


all surfaces three times. This order. 
which present a new claim upon the 


Fig. B shows 
seems better than prolonged brushing in 


Note enlarged, worn, point. 


| Above is shown a New York crowd looking 
Sonora Needle which has played over 50 rec- 


at a Sonora needle display. Fig. A shows a 


| 4 
steel dl hich |} layed ords. Point, though shortened, still’ perfect! 
—Soft. 300 per card one place. child’s interest and fill a need that has 
ree Grades: Louc Medtum—sojt, per card of o, in | The volunteers can bring their n long in the one! ing of 


i} mugs, brushes, and paste, and perhaps 

the school can furnish the basins. Dip- 

ping into a mug is not desirable, but at 

. home the children have running water. 

279 Broadway, Dept. K, New York City. Toronto Branch: Ryrie Bldg. | sadesil i 

oe CAUTION ! Beware of similarly constructed needles of inferior quality. 100 TH BRUSH LAND 

| Tune: Mulberry Bush” 

| I 

| (Spreading Cleaner.) 

Who wouldn’t go to Toothbrush Land, 

Where Toothbrush Twins all ready | 
stand, 


Smiling and eager to lend us a hand, 
At noon and night and morning? 


very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are nowin print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
- ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in. the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils | 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 


FREE! Send for free sample needle today! 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, Jue. 


George E. Brightson, President 


el Three Helpful Books That Every 
a Teacher Should Have 
Seeley’s Question Book tevi 


Teachers, by I 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “Foundations of Education,” ete., assisted by Miss Nellie 


Il The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
Sr : but they have been prepared with the same 
This is the way our teeth keep bright, care as have the more costly books and they 
With paste or powder left and right present an amount of material that is sur- 
es < prising when one considers the number of 
Germs shall not mar their perfect white, topics treated. | 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the At noon or night or morning. 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” Some of the Features 
Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: Ill LE s ee 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology (Brushing. ) - Easy Story work with a purpose. 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- é x 2. Dramatization. 
Brushing, you see, helps feed our teeth, 3. Definite and pointed instruction and 


bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
overnment, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, Calling the blood to their relief: hale in Consteustive Wark, 


Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. (| SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @, THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


456 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 
Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 


Every Day P lans McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 


Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no théory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies--Geography — Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helpsin Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 


For Teachers of All Grades. By 


Compiled and ar- 


The Year’s Entertainments 


contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 


NS Obie Wear's days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 


Qntertainments 
ae &3 Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the arrange- 
fi ss mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. Itis an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- 
tary schools, The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- 
ical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. 
is : Noe Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
‘st choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other Entertain- 
ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 
The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5'¢ x 8}4 inches) well bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


De-See Combination Offers on Page 2 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Nerve-cells within and gums beneath 
Eat noon and night and morning. 
IV 
Losing a tooth is sad, you know, 
| Some poor second tooth won’t know 
where to grow. 
Without and within, above and below, 
Brush noon and night and morning. 
(Dip.) 


Vv 
(Rinsing. ) 


Pearls like our own the poorest may earn, 


(Dip.) 

_ In prettiest setting, pink and firm; (Dip.) 
Plainest of faces to sweetness turn 

_At noon and night and morning. (Dip.) 


VI 


| Fragrant our breath from mouths so 
| sweet, 
| What pleasure we give to all we meet! 
(Dip. ) 
Happy ourselves and thankful to eat 
At noon and night and morning. 


Vil 
| Inspecting. ) 

Smiles on the face we see in the glass 
_And smiles for the friends each day we 


| pass 

(Cleaning brush.) 

_ Pay for the work of lad or lass 

| At noon or night or morning. 

| Directions 

If children sing slowly enough to make 

each stanza last about twenty seconds, 
six stanzas wilil give the necessary time 
—two minutes—and leave the seventh 
for the rinsing and hanging-up of the 

, toothbrush and the ‘‘smile in the glass’’ 

| to see if the crowns are “nice and shiny. ’’ 


PEACE OPENS HUNDREDS | 


GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


| 
The Coming of Peace will require the complete 
changing of many government departments. The 1920 
census opens up 5000 clerical positions. Teachers are 
specially fitted not only to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment. Those interested can get a free list of positions 
obtainable and free sample questions by dropping a 
we at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. L242, 
ochester, N. Y. Immediate action is necessary as the 

t are likely to be announced any day now. 


ing Words.’ 
5. Pronunciation Drills. 
6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 


teaching and study. 


Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 


quently misused and misunderstood. 


10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


day needs. 
Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 


has a close application to their daily life. 


“Graded | and Composition,” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 


to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free text book districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- | 


7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for | 


8. Good Manners in Home, School and | 


9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- | 


Language as a study may never be made | 
easy for children but it can be made interest- | 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- | 


tive work is actually appealing and that it | 


terial presents to the teacher and pupil a | 
well arranged course in practical, every-day | 
Language work and points the natural way | 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- | 
ed | and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text | 
book schools or in schools where the books | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CONTAINS 5% EUCALYPTOL AND 14% MENTHOL 


moVa seline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


| 


FREE! Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 17 State Street, New York. 


The Progress of the Class 


It is little things that retard progress—little things that happen 
every day. We all know that one mischievous child impedes all—for 
no greater reason than that the attention of the others is distracted. 


Likewise a cough or a head-cold in the room is all the interruption 
necessary. And further, unless watched and stopped, either of these 
may become more serious, causing absenteeism; or they may be of 
a contagious nature, and spread to many—disrupting the class. 
They may even be only symptoms of more serious disorders. 


The head-cold is well known as an advance symptom of the dreaded 
Influenza, which caused such havoc a year ago. 


On-coming or developed head-colds are immediately relieved, 
quickly stopped, by the soothing and healing antidote Kucalyptol. 
‘Vaseline’? EKucalyptol Petroleum Jelly is eucalyptol in its best 
form. Snuffed up the nostrils and rubbed on the bridge of the 
nose, it is the only treatment required. — It is effective with absolute 
harmlessness. Good for teachers, good for pupils, good for parents, 
an indispensable remedy. 


‘Teachers will receive free a sample tube, if they mail the coupon 
below. 
Other ‘‘Vaseline’’ Remedies 


‘Vaseline’? Capsicum—for chest colds. Better than a mustard 
plaster. Does the work and doesn’t blister. 


‘Vaseline’? Mentholated—for sore throat, neuralgia. Rub on 
the affected part. 


aseline 


Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


Petroleum Jelly 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 


17 State Street New York 


Send me sample tube of ‘*Vaseline’’ Eucalyptol, as offered in Normal Instructor for November, 
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Multitudes think of 
medicine only in 
terms of cure: The 
modern, scientific 
idea is prevention. 
A little forethought, 
plus a little 


Scott’s Emulsion 


if that little be taken regu- 
larly, is acknowledged 
by thousands “the right 
kind of prevention against 
weakness.”, Take time 
by the forelock, protect | 
your strength; pre- 
vent weakness, take 


Scott’s Emulsion! 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 19-55 
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Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘beauty’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman 


young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “‘crow’'s feet” and 
wrinkles; up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’s simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the frmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
tothe skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 


Suite 1142 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 


Diamond Ring 
Each Diamond is skil- $4 
fully mounted in our 
famous Loftis Perfece 
tion 14-karat solid gold 
6-prong ring, 
Ing every line of delicate 
grace and beauty, 


g. This is the Diamond 
Down, $12.50a Month, Ring she wants for 
$25 buys a $125 Ring. her Christmas present 


Send for Christmas Catalog 


[ se re are 128 illustrated pages of Diamonds, Watches, 
e welry, Silverware, etc. Every article is specially se- 
lectedand priced unusually tow. Whatever you select 
wll besent prepaid by us. You see and examine the 
article right in your own hands. If satisfied, pay 
one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; balance divided 
into eight equal —— ayable monthly. 
ur Catalog illustrates and de- 
‘ atches scribes all the standard world-re- 
nowned Watches—solid gold and gold filled cases, 
Diain or engraved. Splendid bargains in 25-vear guar- 


anteed Watches on $2.50 a Month 


terms as low as 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


OF TI The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. F. 954 108 N. State Street 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the nextissue | 


after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication, On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P, S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Some time since, I saw in a magazine a very touch- 
ing little lyric, in which the author used both forms 
of the personal pronoun, The word “‘you’’ was used 
principally; but “‘thee’” and ‘“‘thine’’ were used 
when the writer desired to make a rhyme. Is this 
permissible?— Blackwater, Arizona, 

It is hard to tell what is, or is not 
‘permissible’? in verse for the sake of 
rhyme or meter, so much freedom of ex- 
pression is allowed under the poet’s li- 
cense, while at the same time grammat- 
ical correctness must be observed. There 
is, however, good poetic authority for 
the use of both these forms with the one 
reference. Whether correct or not in the 
case you speak of, or if it is more or less 
pleasing in effect, cannot be told except 
from the words themselves as they oc- 
cur. You should have sent a copy of the 
passage. 

From what or how are cyanide of potassium and 
corrosive sublimate obtained ? How long have these 
been in use? What are their principal uses ?--Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. 

Potassium cyanide is made on a large 
scale by heating yellow prussiate of pot- 
ash (potassium ferrocyanide), the latter 
being then decomposed into potassium 
cyanide and iron carbide. ‘The cyanide 
is separated from the carbide by filter- 
ing through hot, porous crucibles. It is 
largely used in extracting gold and in 
electroplating. There is no date as- 
signed to its first use, but hydrocyanic 


/ acid, or Prussie acid, of which it is one 


of the compounds, has been known since 
1782. Mercurie chloride, or corrosive 
sublimate, one of the two known com- 
pounds of mercury and chlorine (the 
other being calomel) may be obtained by 
heating a mixture of equal parts of mer- 
curie sulphate and common salt, witha 
small percentage of manganese dioxide, 
and collecting the sublimate in a re- 
ceiver. ‘The manganese dioxide remains 
unchanged, being used only to prevent 
the formation of calomel. This subli- 
mate has been in use for many years as 
an antiparasitic; and is one of the most 


powerful antiseptics known. 


1. In Landseer's ““Wounded Hound,’’ why does 
the dog at the right hold his head upward as though 
barking orin pain? 2, Whois the author of ‘“Wyn- 
ken, Blynken, and Nod? 3. What is meant by the 
word “‘dun’”’ as found on statements of bills unpaid ? 
— Bellevue, lowa. 


1. In his paintings of animals, especially | 
of the dog, a characteristic of Sir Edwin | 


Landseer was that of ‘‘endowing them 
with human sentiments,’’ and it is this 
quality in his work, more than anything 
else, that has made him a favorite with 
the people. . We are able to see in his 
pictures what he means us to find there, 
and our emotions are stirred as he in- 
tends they should be. By your descrip- 
tion, the dog at the right in this picture 
is attracting attention to his wounded 
comrade, and is expressing his sympathy 
or calling for help. 2. Eugene Field was 
the author. 38. The word ‘‘dun’’ means 
a demand for immediate payment or a 
settlement of any obligation. It is a 
more or less colloquial word, even ap- 
proaching the slang class, and is not used 
on a formal statement of bills unpaid. 
The mere statement of a bill unpaid is 
not a dun. If the statement includes a 
demand for its immediate settlement, 
however, then it may properly be called 


a dun; or the debtor may be considered | 


as ‘‘dunned’’ by his creditor. 

1, Has Kentucky a school or home for feeble- 
minded children? If so, where? Please give some 
idea of the care and training received by the in- 


mates, 2. Please give solution of this problem in | 


the proper method for solving it: A man bought a 
tract of land at $80 peracre. He sold }2 of it at $100 
per acre, 14 of it at $150 per acre, and the remainder 
at $200 per acre, thus gaining $5100, How many 
acres were there in the tract ?—A Subscriber, 

1. At Frankfort, Ky., is the Feeble- 
Minded Institute, a State institution; G. 
W. Armes, Medical Superintendent. At 

0 Lotion— Murine for Red- 

‘ness, Soreness, Granula- 
Ec es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 


“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
will win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-13 


MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 


A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 


| 


TEACHERS! 


How do you convey to your pupils the 
details of History, Geography, Composi- 
tion, etc.? Do you resort to ‘Picture” 
method? Do you daily vitalize the text- 
book lesson with classified stereographs 
and slides ? 


-BEFORE WRITTEN WORD WAS_ 
| PICTURES WERE-- | 


IN PROOF, there are the exploits of ancient dwellers of the Nile perpetuated in 
PICTURES carved in solid rock—the HIEROGLYPHICS of Egypt. 


Isn’t it true that written records in countless books never could have produced the 
realistic and lasting impressions of these “PICTURI” stories ? 
the Delight of learned Archaeologists who haunt the Land of Pyramid and Sphinx. 


In this day they are 


you 
are under no obligation when you write 
for information about our ‘‘PICTURE” 
System, originated ages ago—but now 
perfected by TEACHERS for TEACH- | 
ERS in the form of the 
“600 SET” Stereographs-slides. } 


COLORED SLIDES 
FREE 


| KEYSTONE VIEW CO., INC. 
Dept. N. I. 


Main Oftices and Factories | 
Meadville, Pa. 


grade work. 


and manufactured articles. 


Dreams That Come True 
| industry whichgrew 
| from small beginnings and growing, helped to devel p all 
| the Great West ; that changed the almost worthless herds 
of the plains into the farmers’ most valuable assets ; 
that brought prosperity to the West and greater comfort 
tothe East. Astory that is stranger than fiction—and 
and as interesting —forit tells how a plain man dreamed 
| and lived to see his visions more than realized, 


adve es 
The Story of a Soap Bubble 
boys in studying the evolution of this great modern 
necessity from the scarce and the costly emollient of the 
| ancient Greeks and Romans to the luxurious variety of 
the present day. The soap of Bible times, of the Ameri- 
| can Indian, of the old copper kettle in the farm-yard and 
the sanitary products of the great factories of today, 


How the most humble parts 
The Story of Glue of a food animal find their 
way into the high places of art and literature ; how a 
cow’s ear may literally help win a battle or conquer the 
sky or print the daily papers, 


Send Coupon Today | 


We want every teacher to have these, 
Industrial Books in her school room, 
and have arranged to mail a set iff 
desired free of cost to any teach-, 


Write Armour’s Farm Bureau 
for special rates on dozen 
and hundred lots for class, 
use. 


SIX INDUSTRIAL STORIES 


. These stories show the ‘‘Romance of Big Business’ 
an absorbing and instructive vein that teachers will find them invaluable in| 
They will create a greater interest among your pupils for agri- | 
eultural and industrial life and correlate history, industry, products, 


Every Teacher 
Should Have 


and are written in such | 


nature 


Musical Strings and Pharamaceuticals 


Romance again—for the strings which produce the 
sweetest music come from the internal economy of 
Mary’s little lamb and thousands of her family. The 
story of how the tiny glands from thousands of fresh 
killed animals required tomake a single pound of a 


remedy that saved untold lives on the battle fields and is 
in constant use in hospitals, 


Feeding the Farm we 


eat and drink and enjoy comes from her and how she 
suffers from the crimes of robbery and neglect. The re- 
wards she gives for those who return alittle of what 


they take from her and the necessity of maintaining the 
fertility of the fields that feed the world. 


The River of Food The story of the ceaseless 

flow of necessities and lux- 
uries from the myriad sources of the world and the tables | 
of those who must be fed. The romance of the power | 
that sets it in motion, that keeps it moving without | 


pause, | 


Armour’s Farm Bureau, 


R. J. H. De Loach, Director, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me a set of Industrial Stories as 


advertised in Normal Instructor, 
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Worth While Stories 


For Every Day 


By Lawton B. Evans 
This book contains 185 complete 


| 
/p ve SOF 
rest | 


} choice selections from mythology, nur- 
|] sery rhymes retold in prose, Mother 
‘} Goose tales, natural history stories, 
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stories of miscellaneous character, 


TELL ME 
ANOTHER STORY 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


** An answer to the universal plea of childhood’’— 
providing for children of three to eight years new 
stories of intense interest, based on a carefully con- 
sidered plan to train the child to think. It is the 
first book to present stories in groups with contrast- 
ing treatment and continuity of theme. The first 
story appeals to the child’s knowledge founded on 
experience, the second to his reasoning powers, 
while the third is fanciful and is especially designed 
to stimulate the imagination. 

“Another story”—and still another—can be told 
to entertain and interest without diverting the train 
of thought. 

Cloth, 


335 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


ry |] stories of birds and animals, biograph- 
We ical sketches of the great in history 
and stories of realism, each chosen for 
i WitiLe STORIES | its ethical value, A unique feature is 
* the moral of each story printed be- 
Lawton B Evahs neath its title so that the teacher may 
convenientlyselect a story adapted to il- 
lustrate any point or trait of character, 
 ) Cloth. 424 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
ie For the Children’s Hour 
taht By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 
> A remarkable book which should be in the library of every 
; teacher and all others who tell stories to small children. In one 
* volume it covers the entire field of childhood literature, con- 
taining stories on every conceivable subject and for all i 
—five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories 
—compiled’from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 
latter day children’s books, 


Cloth. Illustrated. 336 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
Stories Children Need 
ie | By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 


Over fifty best stories for children, each adapted for the im- 
mediate use, without change, of the storyteller. It is a graded 
@ collection, offering to children and parents a course in stories 
that will result in mental and moral training. It represents the 
| best writing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, 
nia Bjornson, George MacDonald, Lewis Carroll, and many 
others, 


364 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


Cloth, 


WY WY WS 


For the Story Teller 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 
By Carolyn S. Bailey 

An important volume which will be of vital interest to every one 
who tells stories, It isa working text-book in the art and practice of 
story telling for teachers and covers the subject more completely 
than any book heretofore published, It givesa new system of story 
telling as related to child psychology. It will do muchto make the 
story hour more entertaining and more thoroughly educational than 
it has ever been before. 

Cloth. 260 Pages. 
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Firelight Stories 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted 
folk tales taken from the folk lore of 
the Norwegians, the Celts, the English, 
the American Indians, the southern 
Negroes, and from New England. 

The stories have been selected with 
a@ view to their accumulative, rhymed 
character, as appealing to the child’s 
interest in jingle and ditty. The 
is illustrated with full page pictures, 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Mother Stories 
By Madd Lindsay 


These stories are models of simplicity and purity in purpose and expres- 
sion. They are written with a knowlege of the likes and ways of children 
in the frequent repetition of verse and phrase; and the moral lesson does 
not stand out too pointedly. Teachers will find this volume stimulating 
and helpful in its suggestions for ingenious ethieal story-telling. 

Cloth. Ilustrated. Price, $1.25. 


More Mother Stories 
By Maud Lindsay 


These stories are such as teachers may well study, and woe f they 
will be given ample opportunity for every child who hears one ,of these 
tales will rapturously demand, “‘Tell it again 

Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


7 In the Child’s World 
Morning Talks and Stories by Emile Poulsson. 


One of the first books of stories and morning talks ever written expressly 
for the kindergarten,fand a book which has yet to be equalled in universal 
popularity. It contains 443 pages of these talks and stories on nearly 
every subject of interest to children. There are many full-page pictures 
illustrating the various trades, An ideal book for the kindergarten, 


primary school, and home. Ilustrated. Price, $2.00. 
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| The benefits of a motion picture visualization of your school’s curriculum can be 
WJ | enjoyed IN EVERY CLASSROOM with 


M | THE DeVRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR 


The DeVry is entirely self-contained in a neat and compact case both smaller 
and lighter than the ordinary suitcase. 


It takes standard size reels and film, requires neither setting up, adjustments, 
skill nor mechanical knowledge for its successful operation, and will project 
A PERFECT PICTURE AT THE TOUCH OF A BUTTON. 


Write for “THE NEW WAY” and a complete descriptive catalog. They tell 
of the DeVry’s application to your needs) ADDRESS— 


THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1218 MARIANNA STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Farmdale, is the Stewart Home and 
School for Backward Children, a private 
institution; John P. Stewart, M. D., Di- 
rector. For information as to the ‘‘care 
and training’’ at either of these, it would 
be necessary to make inquiry of the head 
of the institution. 2. By statement of 
problem, % of the tract sold at $100 per 
acre, % at $150 per acre, and the remain- 
der, or 3%, at $200 per acre=the whole 
bought at $80 per acre, plus $5100. Let 


x=the number of acres. Then ee 


ing by 8 to remove fractions: $400x-- 
$150x+$600x—$640x+$40,800. The dif- 
ference, or $510x=$40,800, and x80, 
the number of acres. 


In what does the value of nature study chiefly 
consist ?—Western Subscriber. 

Its greatest value is that of giving es- 
sential fundamental knowledge. In a 
broad sense of the term, nature study 
underlies all other subjects, as: geog- 
raphy, a study of the earth and man; 
history, a study of man on the earth; 
language, a study of man’s intercourse 
with man growing out of his life on the 
earth; or mathematics, a study of nu- 
merical relations which all things on 
earth bear to all others. Besides this, 
it gives practical knowledge for special 
uses, as the business of gardening or of 
e@griculture. It is the best possible sub- 
ject to give to children a knowledge of 
things they ought to know, and is there- 
fore a good foundation for almost any- 
thing they may doin after life. In fact, 
for its educative value, it is recognized 
as one of the most important subjects of 
education. 

When was the Order of Knights of Pythias 


founded, and why wasit socalled? Tell, if you can, 
something of the origin.—R, F. G., New York. 


This Order, founded at Washington, 
D. C., in February, 1865, was an out- 
growth of the period of the Civil War. 
Its ‘‘moving spirit’? was Justus Henry 
Rathbone, a native of Oneida County, 
N. Y. He, with six associates, became 
its founders. The name, it is said, was 
suggested to Mr. Rathbone when teach- 


ing school at Eagle Harbor, Mich., in 
1857. He had there become ‘‘so inspired 
with the story of Damon and Pythias” 
that he afterward wrote the ritual for an 
‘*Order of the Knights of Pythias.’’ This 
ritual, prepared so many years previously 
(as early as 1860-61), was the one pro- 
posed when the first Lodge was organized. 

Please analyze the following sentence: “Talents 
differ; all is well and wisely put; if I cannot carry 
forests on my back, neither can you crack a nut.” 
Would you analyze this like a compound sentence?— 
Thorp, Washington, 

This is a compound sentence, and must 
be so analyzed. It consists of three in- 
dependent clauses, or members; the first 
two simple, the third complex. First 
member, ‘‘‘Talents differ,’’ has subject 
and predicate only; second has subject 
‘*all;’’ predicate ‘‘is put;’’ adverb mod- 
ifiers of predicate ‘‘well’’ and ‘‘wisely,” 
connected by ‘‘and.’’ Third member has 
principal clause introduced by conjunc- 
tion ‘‘if,’’ and dependent clause con- 
nected with it by correlative conjunction 
‘‘neither;’’ subject of principal clause 
‘*T;’’ predicate ‘‘can carry,’’ modified by 
adverb ‘‘not’’ and adverb phrase ‘‘on my 
back,’’ with object ‘‘forests’’; subject 
of dependent clause ‘‘you;’’ predicate 
‘*can erack;"’ object ‘‘nut.”’ 

1. Give examples of sentences to distinguish the 
meaning of “‘cast’’and “‘caste.”” 2. What is “‘canon 
type’’ and why so called ?—Subscriber, Illino‘s, 

1. ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
Melted iron is cast into shape in a mold. 
Also this from Shakespeare: 

“And thus the native hue of-resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” 

The Hindus of India are divided into 
castes, or higher and lower classes. Men 
of no caste are Pariahs, or outcasts. 
‘The tinkers then formed an hereditary 
caste,’’ Macaulay tells us. 2. This is 
the largest size of type that has a name, 
not so called from the meaning of the 
word, ‘‘a law or rule,’’ but from its hav- 
ing been used to print the canons or rules 
of thechurch. Modern ecclesiastical law 
is founded on the ancient canons of the 
Church of England. 


Life depends on its altitude rather 
than on its length. 
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Like a furnace 
fire. Youneed 
it each winter. 


Because Piso’s, too, 
isaprotection against 


winter weather. By 
soothing irritated, scratchy throats 
and relieving bothersome coughs 
and hoarseness, it prevents more se- 
riousailments. Keep it alwaysin the 
medicine cabinet; use it atthe first 
indication of throat irritation. . 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


| for Coughs & Colds 


Your Mouth 


with its innumerable crevices 
between the teeth, makes an 
= ideal breeding place for germs. 
- Here in these protected places 
they can lurk by the million, 
safely out of reach of any tooth 
brush ever made. 


AbsorbineJ’ 


used morning and night in diluted form 
as a mouth wash kills germs and 
makes the mouth aseptic. 
It is as pleasant as it is 
effective—so clean and re- 
freshing in smell and taste. 
In this diluted form it makes 
a dependable gargle for sore 
throat, preventing infection 
and allaying inflammation and 
soreness. It is healing, sooth- 
ing and cooling. 
Absorbine, Jr. $1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of 10c, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
468 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


Deformities 


of the Back 


Greatly benefited or i 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 40,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of more than 
18 years is absolute proof 
of this statement, 


mm _ Nomattcr how serious your 

deformity,no matter what treat- 

wee ments you have tried, think of 

the thousands of sufferers this method has 

made well and happy. We will prove the value 
ethod in your own case. 


of the Philo Burt 
The Philo, Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since you run;no’risk there is 
no reason why you should not ace . 
cept our offer at once., 

photographs’ here’ show” how 
light, cool, elastic and Yeasily ad- 
justable the Philo Burt Appuante is— 

old tor- 


t ines it brings almost 
immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You owe it to 
yourself to investigate it t 
oughly. The is within 


and condition of trouble 
63 fully as possible so we can 
give you definite information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


yee Odd Fellows Bidg., Jamestown,N.Y. 
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Teaching Insurance 
(Continued from page 32) 


7. Participation in the annual divi- 
dends. 

8. Privilege of changing to other types 
of policies if desired. 
XI—Study of Policy 

1. Each policy should be carefully read 
and should be studied. This must not be 
left to the explanation of an agent. The 
contract is not with the agent, but with 
the company. 
XIJ—Study the mortality tables. (See that 

pupils understand them.) 


_ Assigning the Reading Lesson 
(Continued from page 46) 


to analyze the scene and to paint the pic- 
ture in suitable words, during the recita- 
tion period. Assign such word-pictures 
for definite study. 

VI—tThe pupils may be sent to maps 
and may be required to make certain 
sketches. For example, in studying 
“* Herve Riel’’ the pupils may be directed 
to draw a simple diagram representing 
a river and a bay. The twenty-three 
French ships can be diagramed, —‘‘a 
crowd of frightened porpoises.’’ Dam- 
freville’s ‘‘Formidable’’ should be em- 
phasized as leading the twenty-two 
others. Show also the English fleet in 
pursuit. Represent St. Malo on an is- 
land. Locate Greve and Solidor. This 
is excellent work for the study period 
but it must not be attempted until the 
teacher has led up to it by suitable and 
adequate assignment. ‘The teacher her- 
self must do some suggestive sketching 
in the class while she and the children 
are talking it over. ‘lhe writer knows 
by repeated experience that such work 
arouses an interest and leads to a more 
successful study of the text. 

ViIl—The pupils are asked to read in 
certain library books, to time them- 
selves, and to report on the length of 
time taken to read designated puges or 
chapters. Or they may count the num- 
ber of words read in twenty minutes, 
say. We teachers must not forget that 
the best readers, as a rule, are the most 
rapid readers. In our teaching of upper 
grade reading, and particularly in our 
assignment of reading tasks, we must 
make sure that pupils are stimulated in 
all legitimate ways to read as rapidly as 
possible, so long as they are getting the 
main run of the thought. 

ViIII—Another good assignment is to 
require pupils to write out in their own 
language the gist of the thought of a cer- 
tain previously designated stanza or par- 
agraph. Remember here that quality 
should be stressed rather than quantity. 
It is important that the children be 
trained to leave out no important partic- 
ulars, and, moreover, to put the thought 
in their own words, no matter how 
crudely done. Initiative and originality 
should be encouraged in all possible 
ways. Poetry lends itself with special 
usefulness to an exercise of this sort. 
There is the possibility, however, in 
work of this kind that it will be done in 
a careless, formal, mechanical manner. 

1X—Certain stanzas or paragraphs are 
assigned for the pupils to prepare to read 
aloud as well as they can possibly do it. 
Practice outside of class time should be 
directed by the teacher. Ifa proper de- 
velopment or preparatory exercise, or 
teaching-assignment has taken place be- 
forehand, then the pupil will have cer- 
tain standards of judging his own prac- 
tice, so that he can work intelligently 
and with a distinct endiinview. Inoral 
reading teachers have often bitten off 
more than they could chew, so to speak. 
That is to say, if the expressive reading 
exercise is to count, the quantity of sub- 
ject-matter should be small. In all this 
reading work we should discriminate 
carefully between intensive and exten- 
sive exercises. 

X—Now, as a concluding hint I sug- 


FREE DRESS DESIGNING 
LESSONS 


Teachers learn Dress Designing, during spare 
times, so as to to design and make original clothes 
for yourself and friends, and to increase your salary 
by teaching this important and interesting subject. 
Dress Designers earn from $45 to $100 a week. 

Large descriptive book, containing sample lessons, can 
be had, without charge, by writing to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. L862, Rochester, N. Y. Write before the present 
edition is exhausted. 
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“There is Says Nearly 
Beauty in Every Movie 
Every Jar” Star 
Photo 
By 
Hartsook 


Miss Mabel Normand is one of 
over thirty of the leading screen 
beauties who endorse 


Ingrvam's Milkweed Cream 


‘“‘A woman can be young but once, but 
she can be youthful always.’’ It is the 
face that tells the tale of time. Faithful 
use of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream will 
keep the skin fresh and youthful. Sarah 
Bernhardt began its use twenty-two years 
ago—recently she was proclaimed ‘‘young 
at seventy-one. ”’ 


“I do not hesi- | 
tate to recommend 
Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream to all | 
my friends. It 
should have a per- 
manent place on 
every woman’s 

| dressing table. ’’ Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is a time-proven prepar- 
! ation, 1919 marks its thirty- 
Mabel Normand fourth year, Itismore than a 
“face cream” of the ordinary 
sort, It is skin-health cream, 
There is no substitute for it. 


Send us 6 two cent 
stamps for Guest 
Room Package con- 
taining Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream, 
Rouge, Face Powder, 
Zodenta Tooth Pow- 
der and Ingram’s 


Buy it in Either 
50c or $1.00 Size 


“Just toshow a proper glow” 


use a touch of Ingram's Rouge. 
safe preparation for deli- 


Perfume in Guest — 
color of the cheeks, 1e color. 
Room Sizes. ing matter is not absorbed by 


Daintily perfumed, 


light, 


the skin, 
Three perfect shades 
medium, dark—50c. 
Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor,Canada 65 Tenth St.,Detroit,Mich., U.S.A. 


Or, sample of Milk- 
weed Cream, Rouge, 
or Velveola Souver- 
aine Face Powder 
mailed free on receipt 
of postage stamp. 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When you 
I learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold have 
little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what 
you should weigh ! Have a good figure! Be happy! /njoy life! Be a source 
of inspiration to your friends. In other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 
You can weigh exactly 
what you should 

by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. Are you too 
fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, 4 
and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. f 3 
No Drugs—No Medicines 4; 
You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as i: 
Excess Flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache m 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness Ye 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver ae 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Malassimilation ri 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication * od 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back z 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 

If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don't 
wait—you may forget it, I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints». 

Susanna Cocroft, Dept 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning women as 
our training camps have conditioned our men, 
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gest that the pupils at ge with 
the utmost care in making use of certain 
words in sentences. Formal dictionary Pu S S Y-Wil 1 OW 
work is rather hazardous, What is here 2 — 
advocated is a preliminary discussion of S Ww 1 : 
a selected words, say a half-dozen. UN Bl RWOO 2 
Then when the pupils get some adequate 3 
notion of the special meanings as found VY, ARNS | 3f oni 
in the particular selection, they are ready * zi lace 
to compose some sensible sentences or >. an lac 
explanatory statements which are backed , ") The 
up by real thought and which really show for School and nen 
some originality on the part of the child. H Knitti Cah 
For example, the following words and ome Anitting, : a 
phrases from ‘*Rip Van Winkle’’ cannot 
be used by the pupil in sentences until and permanence of color. vai ‘ “ 
teaching assignment exercise during than cheaper 
time the particular thought has 
een developed in the minds of the pu-| § ‘arn 
pils. To assign such a list with the di- P usey- Wil —— a 
rection to use them in sentences before and brushes to beautiful ‘Angora ly 
pupils have been prepared would be to finish for capes, muffs, and trim- ue - 
get results which are often ridiculous, 
but which are also quite serious from an Sil hr 
educational point of view. The reader verwoo! f 
can recall these words and phrases: “self- 
| important man; vacant stupidity; well- ideal for sweaters, > rte 
disposition; torrent of household Tab 
eloquence; gaping windows; transient; 
B sin ss and austere; magical hues; domestic adher- and Yarn Stores ” a ae the 1 
ord study must always be specific and make and gives a 
p rofessional omen particular, not general. There must be The 
; discussion. The experience fashion, itemall ex. SI 
of teacher and pupils mus 2 Wa ae 
| must be keenly alert mentally—they must Color sumples and aireac 
have steady nerves and a sturdy constitu- to the itelated unknown, 
e safes Special d i 
they find at every hand. | | teacher and pupils work together. It pocorn bog and be 
a takes long training before pupils can be Providence, Bele Wy lace o 
Their first business asset is health. | | trusted to get out of the dictionary the | spots | 
" | | specific thing they are supposed to get. a sler 
wt | SER- Pupils should write explanatory illustra- paper) 
BUScy: | tive paragraphs discussing the word or long 
Ss | phrase. Two or three well done is much 
. better than a dozen or fifteen mechan- should 
ically composed sentences, merely. _ 
. Ten Suggestions in Conclusion tive, I 
1. Keep in mind that properly assign- 
> * ; ing the reading lesson is a real teaching 
Liquid-Food-Tonic exercise. To assign adequately is much canop} 
more than to give directions. Correct ate 
i it means mental preparation = 
replenishes used nerve force— 
2. The chief purpose in assigning the 
nourishes under-fed-body tissues upper grade reading lesson in Seer te 
Al —rebuilds worn vitality. By school is to prepare the members of the Bi er Income — 
t drinking Malt-Nutrine at every class for a profitable study period; that . wed 
s meal and before retiring you will Lea | is, to prepare for independent study. FOR WOMEN and he 
Oy ptirentat health tit d 3. Time spent upon a carefully worked h 
mulate a healthy appetite an out assignment is an investment and 
My restful slee iT i ee ent and not more money, how can | do it?’’ — How their ¢ 
4 ee Re by velopment and not to loss of time raveling, with a salary to start, all railroad fare — vee 
4. A country teacher does not have yon have 
of upper grade pupils, and she should | heads. 
| therefore reduce the need for such super- mers women who really wanted to make more are 0 amusit 
. Do not for 
child is curious likes Address: 8.3. GILLFILLAN, Secretary, 
Ub ed lems. See to it that he has problems in F.E. Compton & Co., 58 £. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Tabl 
Q his reading as well as in his arithmetic. of the 


By | §. Boys and girls should be so trained 
| in reading that they will desire to read 4 xX OL O GY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. taken ¢ 


sign e reading lesson as to send puplis Knowledge a Y 
the Junior Instructor Poster Supplement |) the 
A BOO of research, of finding facts in Knowledge a Father satin, 
us K OF POSTER PATTERNS AFFORDING a Often make individual assign- ... Knowledge a Husband Should Have. green 
DELIGHTFUL WORK FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 7. Silent reading is much more im- (rilt 


portant than oral reading. Consequently Allin onevolume, Knowledge a Mother Shoutd impart to Her Daughter.| HP Or he 


The making of posters possesses great edu- A 
rie cational value and is always a source of en- the assignment and reading exercise it- $2.00 postp’d. Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

children. They are especially self should be of such a character as to 

suitable for schoolroom-decoration and the _ | | Puritan Pub. Co., 758 Perry Bldg.. ctr 

Che JUNIOR pupils will take particular delightin making encourage ed much critical, silent read Qos y Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa tt 

INSTRUCTOR themfor this purpose. Noother magazine ing as possibie, In eith 

has ever offered such attractive Poster Pat- 8. Country boys and girls should be eos | 

Poster Supplement terns as Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, trained in that kind of reading which of roya 


The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement ° a 
contains 30 full-sized patterns representing they will need as farmers and as farm- 


the most popular ofall that have been pub- ers’ wives. 


reckle shows 


lished in the magazine, and depicting char- - 
9. If the recitation-recitation, as we R d couch | 
follows? call it, does not go forward successfully y KEemMOvEe half-ri 
The Goose Girl, Mrs.Hen's Family, Bobby's |] | te teacher may as well stop, quit test- by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment acing 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- ing, and go to teaching. In other words pa cated ge Renda aye F f fe 
—_ Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese she had better have a study-recitation Dr. C. H. Berry Co., 2975 Michigan Ave. Chicago Pe to 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- which is 1] ] s 120 Liberty St., New York City,N.Y. AGENTS WANTED. rubbing 
poe Be Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black really only another name for the que 
| Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble what borders quite closely on an assign- <=> Dr. Isaac pwn 
— Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- ment-exercise. Thompson's = stari 
\ own-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mot! Goose, Mark to Mar d \ en er; 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, 10. The country teacher should recog- | 
| There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with m: f th tte: Th nize the fact that if the upper grade IS y ; egegmthens weak, named Tiss” Rese gent verti - 
| sas stive wi - poo 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, pec caer +4 parser puny euler ths reading i is done rly i in a country school, Baya eves well and they will help keep you. scu et 
patterns, all the other upper grade work of the| 
Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. school will suffer as a natural conse-| our Booklet. if is FREE 
uence. HOMPSON.SONS & CO, ay ris 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year (new or renewal) $1.90. River Street, Troy. | of Me 
Au See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. x ORS NOTE: e of the suggestive (lighter 
| problem questions relating to ‘Lochinvar’ were from * 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. || “Bion Grammar School Reader | 
| ers, short stori E 7 
Foresman & Company, Chicago, Press Reporting Syndicate. 500 St. Louis, Mo. enterta 
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Sleeping Beauty 
(Continued from page 48) 


by a large doll and her cradle be made 
from a box, provided with rockers by 
any youthful carpenter in the company. 
The hood of the cradle may be made of 
barrel hoops cut in halves and nailed in 
place, and the drapery be of crepe paper, 
or lace curtains over blue cambric. 

The tableau represents the moment 
when the company is gathered about the 
cradle, which occupies the center of the 
stage. The king and queen stand at the 
right of the cradle and eleven of the 
fairies are grouped behind it, backed by 
lords and ladies. At the left stands the 
wicked fairy, who has just pronounced 
her curse. She starts back in astonish- 
ment at the appearanceof the thirteenth 
fairy, who emerges from the right at 
rear of stage, wand raised in air, to 
change the eternal sleep to one of a cen- 
tury. Some figures in the tableau are 
shrinking back in fear from the wicked 
fairy; some look with compassion on 
the king and queen, others toward the 
thirteenth fairy. 

Tableau. IJ—This tableau represents 
the moment when the princess ap- 
proaches the wicked fairy to accept her 
invitation and take her seat. 

The stage should be dimly lighted and 
the spinning-wheel (a flax-wheel) set in 
the center. The wicked fairy (costume 
already described), holding the spindle 
in her hand, is turning toward the prin- 
cess as if in invitation. ‘The princess 
should be as beautiful as can be managed, 
and be dressed in white, preferably white 
lace or a filmy white with spangles or 
spots of gold paper sewn on. She wears 
a slender coronet (cardboard and gilt 
paper) or a wreath of flowers, and her 
long fair hair--eked out with raveled 
rope, if necessary---hangs loose upon her 
shoulders. 

Tableau I1]—This tableau, to be effec- 
tive, requires a raised platform at the 
center back of the stage on which the 
couch of the princess may beset. A 
canopy would make the scene much more 
effective, but the curtains must be so 
draped as not to obscure the sleeping fig- 
ure, which is the high light of the picture. 

The princess lies on her side, her face 
turned toward the audience and her 
cheek resting on her hand. Her coverlet 
is pale blue, covered with lace if desired, 
and her hair streams over it and falls to 
the floor. The king and queen sleep in 
their chairs at foot and head of the bed, 
and the courtiers are nodding and drows- 
ing in various positions about the stage, 
but not seated. Two or three children 
are asleep on the floor, leaning their 
heads against one another, but however 
amusing the positions and contortions of 
the attendants may be, the three royal 
figures must be seriously asleep. 

Tableau IV—This tableau resembles 
the preceding one, save in the positions 
of the figures and the introduction of a 
new character, the prince, which may be 
taken either by a boy or a girl. ‘Ihe 
royal youth should be dark, as a contrast 
to the princess, and as richly clad as pos- 
sible in a court costume of silk, velvet or 
satin, of pale yellow, rose color, or pale 
green, with a cap of the same color with 
floating feathers and a jeweled chain 
(gilt paper and beads) about his neck. 
Or he may wear a green velvet hunting 
costume with high boots, a cap with one 
erect feather, and a hunting horn slung 
across his shoulders, or a bow and arrows. 
In either case, a gold chain as a symbol 
of royalty is to be worn. The tableau 
shows the moment after the kiss of 
awakening has been given. The prince 
at left center is starting back from the 
couch in joy and wonder; the princess, 
half-risen and leaning on her elbow, is 
gazing at him and holding out one hand 
as if to draw him nearer. The king is 
rubbing his eyes and stretching himself; 
the queen, caught in the act of yawning, 
is staring behind her hand at the stran- 
ger; the other figures are waking in va- 
rious ways, many of which may be di- 
verting, but not so much so as to ob- 
scure the magic romance of the scene. 

Tableau V (if desired)—The curtain 
may rise for the last time, to the strains 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Wedding March’’ 
(lighter. and more fairy-like than that 


from ‘‘Lohengrin’’) and the wedding 


Procession be shown, thus closing the 
entertainment with all the characters on 
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the stage. This may be a moving pic- 
ture. First the king and queen, arm in 
arm, cross the stage, followed by a suit- 
able number of attendants, then the 
princess, escorted by the twelve fairies, 
in pairs, the benevolent one in the first 
couple, and next the audience; then come 
the prince and the remainder of the 
courtiers, and last of all, the wicked 
fairy, who limps, Jeaning on her cane and 
shaking her fist at the retreating pro- 
cession. No costumes need be changed 
for this picture, save that of the prince, 
who should appear in white and gold 
with a coronet, to match the dress of 
the princess, who wears her first cos- 
tume with the addition of a wedding veil. 


Rebuilding Europe 
(Continued from page 52) 


world. We will help feed Europe with 
olive oil, tropical fruits, and wine. 

Spirit of Reconstruction—We shall need 
the beauty that you bring, for the past 
war has left Europe in ruins. (Exit 
dancers and Gaiety. Enter Denmark.) 

Denmark—I come from Denmark, in 
the northern part of Europe. All during 
this war I have been neutral. In my land 
are grains, cattle, and milk. These I give 
to use in your task, for I can afford to 
give these things. My country is in need 
of coal. 

(Enter Danish people. ‘They dance 
“The Ace of Diamonds,’’ a Danish folk 
dance, and exit. Enter Holland.) 


Holland—Holland did not play an im- 
portant part in the war, but it helped in 
many other ways. I offer dairy prod- 
ucts and farm products which will help 
in feeding Eurpoe. We, from ‘‘the land 
of the wooden shoe”’ will sing our song 
to you. 

(Enter Dutch folk and sing a Dutch 
song.) 

Holland—Come dance, my friends, and 
be gay. 

(They dance and exit. 
four countries that make up 
Britain.) 

Spirit of Reconstruction—1 wonder who 
these four people are? 

England—We are the united countries 
of Great Britain, who have come to help 
you. I am England. I will be glad to 
receive the lumber and steel for the con- 
struction of ships which will transport 
supplies from the rest of the world. 
(Turning to Ireland.) Ireland, tell what 
you will do. 

(Ireland steps to front and whistles 
for Irish folk, who enter. They sing 
‘*The Minstrel Boy.’’) 

Spirit of Reconstruction—Have you 
no products to offer? 

Ireland—I will give you linen from 
Belfast. It is the most beautiful linen 
in the world. 

Scotland—Scotland cannot give mate- 
rials, because my country is small and 
needs all the products it raises for its 
own people. We will sing and dance for 
you. 

(Scotch folk sing ‘‘Bluebells of Scot- 
land’’ and boys dance a Highland Fling.) 

Wales—I am Wales. I have large coal 
mines in the south. I will give, coal to 
keep the people warm. Will you help 
sing the song of Wales? 

(All sing ‘‘All Through the Night.’’) 

Spirit of Reconstruction—My friends, 
now that you have heard the call from 
every country and know the needs, let 
us all get together, and put our shoul- 
ders to the wheel and build up that which 
has been destroyed. 


Enter the 
Great 


Fanny and the Olympic Games 
(Continued from page 42) 


**T can’t do any chinning, I guess, but 
I can do everything else!’’ she replied 
cheerfully to the dozen eager voices, as 
many eager hands helped her to dis- 
mount. And when I pinned the blue 
badge upon her at the close of that great 
day, I said to her, 

**You are a wonderful child, Fanny. 
We’re proud of you!”’ 

As I said, Coroebus was a mighty run- 
ner, but I don’t think the Olympic con- 
test of 777 B. C. was more than a village 
festival beside the one of 1919! 


VERY talk on personal hygiene 
which you give your pupils 
should emphasize the care of the 
teeth. Many children’s diseases 
are directly caused from lack of 
attention to the teeth. The earlier 
children are taught to care for their 
teeth, the less pain and trouble they 
will have throughout their lives. 
For the primary grades, daily 
tooth brush drill is essential. Each 
child should use a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, for it cleans the 
teeth thoroughly. Its curved 
handle makes it possible to reach 
the back of the back teeth. 


Teach the children to begin 
brushing at the back of the mouth. 
A rotary motion should be used 
as the Pro-phy-lac-tic is slowly 
worked forward. This motion per- 
mits the tufted bristles 
to reach between the 
teeth and thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth. 


You will find our 
free booklet, “Tooth 
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Truths,” very helpful 


in your work. Write 
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REG US. PAT. CF F. DRIES QUICKLY AND AINA IIS PLACE. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESE 


for it today. 


Florence Mfg. Co. i 


Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address 
425 Coristine Building 
Montreal 
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Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
“27 Eleven Fables from Afsop 
*28 More Fables from Alsop 
‘29 Indian Myths—Bush 
*140 Nursery ‘lales— 7a) lor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
"2 Little Plant People—Vart II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—Ai/ler 
*31 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
“228 First Term 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Oid Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
"33 The Brave Tin Soldier aud 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood —A‘ertes 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Rezle: 
"38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and ladustry 
"3 Litthe Workers (Aniinal Stories) 
"39 Little Wood 
*40 Wings and Stings—//alijax 
Story of Wool—A/ayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—Mc Cale 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington 
*204 Boyhood of Liucolu—Ae:ter 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow aud Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Gardeu of Verses— 
Slevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Smith 
Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winte® Swiin 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails iu 
Vacation—Smzth 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguiie 
Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*,o1 Patriotic Bushy ‘Tails—Smith 
‘308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Avingensmith 
*48 Nature 
*50 Reynard the Fox—Sest 


*to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
"146 Sleeping Beauty and Gther 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Reiter 

175 Norse Legends, I—Reites 

176 Norse Legends, 

"177 Legends of the 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—J/ /¢ 
*289 The Snow Maun, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
Story of Flax—A/ayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story ot Tea and 
the Teacu 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil 
*137 Aunt Martha's Corner Ci:p- 
board—Part 11. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*738 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartIIIl. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Reiler 
Story of Longfellow—AMcCu be 
*2t Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penu)—ush 
*s54 Story of Columbus—J/cCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCase 
57 Storyof Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story ofthe Boston ‘Tea Party 
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*60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
IL (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — T 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
“65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
If (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Lile in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia) —Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution —I 
(Mthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—JMcCube 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around 
*7o Stories of the Revolution — lil 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
"132 Story of Franklin—/arrs 
“104 ‘The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisicrs 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin licr 
New Hone, (Vos. 264, 265,166 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur— Cranston 


Literature 
"35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (tor 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—/alijax 
Story of Cotton—vown 


and 
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*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

“291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

“293 Hansel and Grettel, aud Pretty 
Goldilocks. 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
nuers—Baile 

*312 Legends 
Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Srowx 
*94 Story of Sugar—keiter 
*g6 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Suowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the Worlld—Herndon 
“281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bushk 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
Story of the 
*97 Story ofthe Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathau Hale—Afc-Cadbe 
*g99 Story of Jefferson —McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—A/cfee 
“tor Story of Robert K.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
sou—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
“144 Story of Steam—AMcCadbe 
“145 Story of McKinley—AMcBride 
157 Story of Dickeus—Smzth 
*i79 Story of the Flag—BSake 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
19t Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
Story of Peter Cooper—AMcFee 
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*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—Grifis 

#247 The Chineseand ‘heir Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I, Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons iu Animal Hus- 
bandry+Book II, Sheep and 
Swine—Alumbh 

History and Biography ; 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alired, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, Tlic 

Black Prince)—Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstonc) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

*1Sg Stories of Heroism—Bush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

“224 Story of William Tell—Hadiock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*266 Story of Belgium—Gri fis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7. 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 

ke 


coc. 

Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskel/ 
sog Story of Georgia—De7s 
511 Story of Illinois—Smi/h 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinucs 
521 Story of Minnesota—S//nner 
523 Story of Missouri—/rerce 


301 Patriotic Bushy Tai 


312 Legen 


New Titles Recently Added to This List 


275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young (Grade 5) 
Is (Grade 2) | 

305 Wee Willie Winkie (Grade 8) 

306 Howe’s Masquerade (Grade 8) 

307 The Chariot Race (Grade 7) 


308 Story of Peter Rabbit (Grade 2) 

310 Story of Frances Willard (Grade 6) 
311 Story of Jerusalem (Grade 7) 

ds from Many Lands (Grade 4) 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland (Grade 5) 
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*154 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*1,6 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—Mcfee 
Stories of the Stars—AMclee 
*205 Eyes and No Hyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
"5 Story of Lincolu—Rezter 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 
478 Stories of the Backwoods 
tog A Little New England Viking 
Story of De Soto—Halfeld 
*S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Rerler 
*33 Story of Printing—J/cCa/e 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Aetler 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and EKdison)—/aris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*89 Fremont and Kit Carsou—/udd 
*gt Story of Kugene 
*178 Story of lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Paker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
Famous Artists—Il1—Reynolds 
aud Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — lil — Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and othcrs) 
Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 
“15g Little Iyame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 
*171 Yolmi of the Treetops--Grimeg 
~172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Gvimes 
“195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures iu 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
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“219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Lush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*“6i Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
Llistory in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
The Nurnberg Stove—Li Aamee 
“186 Heroes from King Arthur 
Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectiv:.s 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood- /...: % 
4234 Poems Worth Knowing -Book 
Ii—Intermediate—fu ron 
“244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailcy 
“250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—J/chee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iroun—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 
*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bushk 
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*525 Story of Nebraska—Meas 
“528 Story of NewJerseyv-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreatn 
Story of Peunsylvania—March 
Story of Tennessee—Overali 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 


Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
Rip Van Winkle—/i zing 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/rving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—/ x 
*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawlhorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Liilis and 
Other Stories—Hawthos ie 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, Tlie 
Skeletou in Armor, anid others) 
*j2r Selections from Holmes (The 
Wouderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poetis) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higgiubotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
“or ‘The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Pait 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘ennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Kesponsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smith 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
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Little Goody 


Two Shoes 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
“13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Suowbound—WAztttier + 
*20 ‘The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, ete,) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story ofKing Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennysou—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Illale + 
“192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
ig3 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—lving 
196 ‘rhe Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Ssel, 
214 Mcre Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Jrving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 
*231 ‘Lhe Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
IiI—Grammar—/axon 
*238 Iamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Fart II 
*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 


(Coud.) 

“242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
(Cond.) 

Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Heilig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

Storyof* The Talisman” (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged—/V’cekcs 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Heilig 

“261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Lonugfellow 

“296 Uucle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 

“297 Story of David Copperfield (€on- 
densec)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

Nature 

*273 Mars and Its 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—Jidison 


EIGHTH YEAR 


“17 Enoch Ardeu—TZennyson t+ 
“18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowel/ + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Lis ust 
“23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
“128 Speeches ot Lincoln 
*129 Julius Ceesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
CautoI + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Iloratius, Ivry, The Armeada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec 
tious from Adams and Jefier 
son Oration—J// 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
+ 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cauto II ¢ 
155 Khoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Midgar Allan Poe — Biography 
aud selected poems—Link 
*158 Washiugtou’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—. 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
aud selected 
215 Life of Samuel Johnsou— 
Macaulay F 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advauced—fazou 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scoil 
Introduction and Canto I + 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
-*3c6 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketc’: of 
author, with introduction or explan 
alory notes. 
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Fabrics and Their Adaptability 
By Mary Brooks Picken 


AVING told you about color and 

H line, I must next direct your at- 

tention to the importance of fabric 

in distinctive dress. It is on three 

things—color, line, and fabric—that dress 
harmony depends. 

A prominent textile manufacturer ‘said 
to me on one occasion, repeating his 
statement twice, with emphasis, ‘‘Wo- 
men must learn to appreciate textiles 
in order to use them properly.’’ In fur- 
ther conversation, I found that he held 
considerable sentiment regarding the 
using of fabrics for certain purposes. 
He seemed to know just how, where, 
and by whom velvet, charmeuse, voile, 
organdie, gingham, and all other fabrics 
should be worn. We women frequently 
err in our use of fabrics. If we realized 
the important part that fabrics play in 
supplying our needs, in helping us to 
express individuality in dress, we would 
study them and respect them. 

The textile industry is of great impor- 
tance, being the third largest industry 
in the world. Hundreds and hundreds 
of people of artistic ability lend their 
energies toward making beautiful fab- 
rics, and the woman who knows how 
much skill and effort are put into the 
creating of one yard of silk, of one yard 
of wool, or of a bit of lace cannot handle 
apiece of material without experiencing 
acertain amount of reverence and re- 
spect. When she has this feeling, or at- 
titude, toward materials, she will intui- 
tively know how to use them properly. 

Fabrie and its color may be said to 
control the lines and the purpose of a 
garment, for, as you will readily see, the 
design of a garment depends consider- 
ably on the weight of the fabric and its 
color. To illustrate my point, let us take 
afluffy, airy fabric. Such a fabric at 
once suggests a design for frills and 
puffs. Such a design, in turn, controls 
the garment lines, because frills and 
puffs in nowise conform to the silhouette 
of the figure. Also, if such a fabric is 
of alight shade or a brilliant hue, it will 
bring to mind a garment for evening 
wear, as such colors appear best in arti- 
ficial light. If itis white or of a dark 
or subdued shade, it may suggest a dress 
for morning or afternoon wear. Again, 
lines that conform to the silhouette of 
one’s figure are suggested by tailoring 
fabrics or materials, because the weight 
of such fabrics will not bear develop- 
ment in either full or pretentious styles, 
it being necessary to press them firm and 
flat to bring out their real beauty. 

Do not attempt to use material with a 
hard surface in a design that has a tend- 
ency to stand out from the body. The 
very fact that its surface is hard, wiry, 
and uncontrollable should be sufficient 
warning to employ it in only such a way 
as will give the most pleasing effect. 

In using such contrary fabrics, pay at- 
tention to the color, too. Brilliant, hard 
colors should be avoided, to get the best 
results. In such fabrics, the softer the 
tone the softer will appear the garment 
when worn. On the other hand, brighter 
colors may be used in crepe de chines and 
soft satins and taffetas, as these mate- 
rials have a tendency to cling to the fig- 
ure, and thus give a softness of line that 
modifies the color. 

_Avoid using, too, many kinds of mate- 
rial in one dress; as, for instance, vel- 
vet, taffeta, and charmeuse. Do not use 
silk and cotton, or cotton and linen, to- 
gether, unless you are positive that the 
combination is agreeable. 

Velvet, because it is silk and because 
of its sheen, is better to use with satin, 
with its sheen, or with georgette crepe, 
which has absolutely no sheen, and is 
soft and limp enough to: give way en- 
tirely to the prominence of the velvet. 

When heavy deep-colored material is 
used for the body of a dress, and sheerer 
sleeves are to be used, do not make the 
mistake of having the sleeve material 
too thin; for instance, use a fairly heavy 
polite: of georgette crepe and not chif- 
on. 

Do not use ribbon for a sash or a col- 
lar trimming on a dress that has satin 
or silk as a trimming, unless you use it 
cleverly and for a definite purpose. Se- 
ect material for collars with care. A 
safe plan is to decide whether the pur- 
Pose of the collar is to give a “‘light re- 
flection’’ to the face, to soften the neck 
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Fe line, or to serve as a trimming feature. 


Find your reason; then you will invari- 
ably use the correct material. 

For the sake of harmony, always give 
careful consideration to the design of a 
fabric. Large-figured materials with 
prominent patterns demand the greatest 
attention, because they are possibly the 
hardest of all materials to develop suc- 
cessfully. A little girl can wear promi- 
nent plaids very well, because the lines 
of her garments are usually straight and 
simple and not cut up or broken. 

The large woman, however, can wear 
large-figured brocades very successfully, 
provided the lines of her garment are 
straight and plain and conform almost 
exactly to the outline of her figure; but 
the small woman, the same as the child, 
should avoid such materials, for she will 
not appear to the best advantage in them. 

The statement I have just made may 
appear contrary to the general rule. for 
it would seem that large-figured mate- 
rials have a tendency to make small 
women appear larger; however as such 
materials are most beautiful when devel- 
oped in plain style,5the brocade figures on 
a small woman might appear so promi- 
nent that the effect would not be 
pleasing. 

In pompadour silks, however, the op- 
posite is true. Taffetas with large bou- 
quets of flowers are more attractive for 
the small woman, provided they are made 
in a fluffy fashion or they are puffed in 
such a way, as in a pannier skirt, as not 
to appear broken or crushed; yet one 
should always remember that the heavy 
brocades, unless of taffeta, should be 
made up in straight lines, with the de 
sign as unbroken as possible. 

Hard-surface materials, such as chev- 
iots and tweeds, are rarely becoming toa 
mature woman, the softer smooth-sur- 
tace materials, such as broadcloth and 
duvetyn, lending themselves much better 
to her requirements. 

To get proper results in dress design- 
ing, always guard against the use of con- 
tradictory lines, and by these I mean 
lines that do not run in the same direc- 
tion; for instance, a round, square, or 
pointed yoke with belt or sleeve trim- 
ming used in an opposite way. Such de- 
signs can be used harmoniously in one 
garment, provided great care is taken 
to keep the garment well balanced. 
However, if stripes are used crosswise 
in the yoke, belt, or cuffs, then the re- 
maining -stripes of the garment should, 
in nearly every case, run lengthwise, in 
order to make part of the material ap- 
pear as trimming and the other as the 
body part of the garment. 

Sometimes a pleasing effect may be 
had in one garment by arranging the 
stripes so as to be vertical, horizonal, 
and diagonal, but in most cases the effect 
is not pleasing, for it is without doubt a 
difficult style to develop successfully and 
only the most courageous would attempt 
to construct a garment in this way. 

When plaids and stripes are used to- 
gether, you will find that it is practically 
impossible to get a harmonious effect 
from them because one detracts from 
the other, producing a very inharmonious 
result. On the other hand, plain mate- 
rial combines admirably with either 
stripes or plaids, as it has a tendency to 
modify and yet give the desired promi- 
nence to the stripes of the plaid. 

Speaking of plaids and stripes brings 
to mind a woman rather large in stature 
who dresses her hair very plainly and 
wears plaid ginghams of vivid colorings 
inher home. She seems to have an end- 
less number of such dresses, but they 
are so out of keeping with her surround- 
ings as to jar your ‘‘respect for fabrics. ’’ 
Plaids are beautiful. There is really 
nothing prettier for children than plaid 
ginghams; but they are rarely suitable 
for a woman whose very size demands 
no emphasis. 

And speaking of the children, I wonder 
how many of our teachers realize the op- 
portunity they have to teach children an 
appreciation of cloth. When I was grow- 
ingup, my grandmother, who had lived 
through the strenuous Civil War days, 
knew the toil connected with weaving 
linsey and jeans and the many dozens of 
eggs or pounds of butter that it took to 
buy a yard of cloth. She respected even 
a small piece of calico print, and taught 
me the many virtues of materials so that 
I experience real joy in my appreciation 
of them. 
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WONDERFUL PHONOGRAPH 


Here fs our New Style E. D. L. Phonograph—the iatest improvement—without tho horn. 
The lightest, most durable and compact practical phonograph ever produced. Itis beau- 
tifully finished, tone arm black japanned, nickel winding crank,accurately constructed, 
smooth running spring motor, which plays 2 to 3 records at one winding, speed regu- 
Intor, stop lever and felt-covered turn table. New improved sound box with mica 
diaphragm, which makes perfect reproductions of all kinds of music— 
band pieces, talking pieces, instrumental, orchestra, vocal, etc, 
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give you more entertainmentthan anything youeverowncd. Strong 
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EVERY MACHINE REGULATED axo TESTED 


before it leaves the factory and guaranteed in every way. A 
real phonograph, not a toy, yet small and licht enough to be 
carried to camps, excursions, etc. Gives a clearness and vol- 


ume of tone not surpassed by most high-priced instruments. 
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for your trouble we will send this now improved E. D. L. 
Phonograph and a selection of 6 records, free for your 
trouble. You can dispose of pictures and earn this great 
BD | and the records in a few hours’ Address 


E. D. LIFE, 337 W. Madison St.,ep, 123, CHICAGO 
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i THIS DAY anp AGE attention to your appearance | Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; {t will 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most | injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 
out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as at- | make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
tractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which to be your ultimate destinv? My new Nose- Shaper, 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the | ‘““Trapos’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaned nose! $ with- 
world in. general- judging pon gre: atly, if not wholly, by your | out operation, quickly, safely and permanently. vleasant and 
“‘looks,’’ therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’’ at’all times. | does not interfere with one’s di 1ily occupation, being worn rat night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 
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Goldwyn 


A New Tool 


A school is a ‘‘brain factory.’? And a new, up-to-date 


tool which helps faithful teachers in their great work is worth to them a 
whole “kingdom.” The Ford Educational Weekly is that very thing—a powerful tool 
for the “brain factory,” and it is worth to the teacher—a whole “kingdom.” 


If you want pupils to stop mental loafing 
—to wake up—to take on a genuine inter- 
est in study—to grasp facts in a fraction 
of the time it now takes them to do it, 
and to retain those facts ten times more 
easily — introduce the Ford Educational 
Weekly—visual education — into the 
curriculum at once. 


The Ford Motor Company produces the 
Ford Educational Weekly films of the high- 
est possible grade—one new one each week. 
They cover scientific subjects, history, in- 
dustry, travel and art. The annual rental 
is incredibly low. Special films will be 
produced to supply any general need of 
the Schools. Suggestions from principals 
and teachers along this line are invited. 


Ford Educational Weekly films are distri- 
buted by the Goldwyn Distributing Cor- 
poration. Their branches are located in 
22 leading cities, one of which is so near 
your School that express charges each way 
are the minimum. 


If your School has no projector, or a poor 
one, let us know, and we'll assist you 
to obtain the best projector made—for 
your purpose. 


Please read the coupon below very care- 
fully. Then sign, fill out and mail. We 
shall gladly tell you just what you should 
know to lighten your burden and to 
make your pupils—even the physically 
and mentally lazy ones—eager to learn. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St, Chicago 


Distributed O Yes. O No. May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
O Yes. O No. How often each week do you use films? 
O Yes. ONo. Has your School an adequate projector? 


Ford Educational Weekly. Catalogue of Films. Educational 


I would like more information about 
OD Projectors. 


COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. E. 
O Yes. O No. Is your Schoolnowa subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 


O Yes. O No. Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? o— 
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When Mental Strain 
Impairs Energy 


the man or woman at the desk will 
find that a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of water is both invigorating and 
refreshing. Nervous energy, mental power 
and physical vigor are incorporated by this 
most effective medium. Non-alcoholic, 
pleasant to take and highly beneficial. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
F-48 5-18 


Every Woman seeks individuality--may 
attain it through Color Harmony in Dress. 
Our plan prepared by Master Color Spe 
cialists. Handsome Booklet Free, 


Coloart Studio 12 


Temple Court 
Denver 


The Lawton 


Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPHL MEG. & 

\ DUPLICATOR 
46 Murray St., N. Y. City 
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Superior service. 
L. CO., 292 Ludiow Avenue, Cincinnati 
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Fourth Grade Reading 


(Continued from page 44) 


Teaching of Poetry in the Grades’’ em- 
phasize first the desirability, almost the 
necessity, of enjoyment of the poetry 
taught on the part of the teacher. Often- 
times in studying how to teach a poem 
this appreciation of it and pleasure in it 
may be gained. In teaching poems the 
following method is suggested: Prepara- 


on The Whole, The Parts, The New 
hole. 
Preparation. In the fourth grade, for 


the preparation the teacher explains 
necessary points and uses the new words 
which occur in the poem, so that an idea 
of their meaning is gained. Pupils in 
any of the lower grades should have the 
help of the teacher in studying any poem. 

The Whole. The teacher should read 
the entire poem to the class, reading so 
well as to set the highest possible stand- 
ard for pupils’ oral reading. 

The Parts. In the fourth grade pupils 
may analyze a poem to such anextent as 
may be done through answering questions 
the teacher asks. No child has really 
analyzed a poem until he knows what 
each word in it means. On the other 
hand, one must guard against over-anal- 
ysis, remembering that a poem must 
“appeal to the soul”’ first, not to the 
mind. ‘‘Children should get from all 
poems both the thought and the feeling. ’”’ 

The New Whole. Pupils now read the 
poem aloud, interpreting all that has 
gone before. They know the setting and 
the word meaning; they have heard the 
poem read by the teacher, and they have 
analyzed it carefully to gain the proper 
thought and feeling. ‘lhe teacher should 
call first upon two or three pupils who 
will be certain to give an excellent ren- 
dering of the selection, who will immedi- 
ately show the class that it can be felt 
and interpreted by children as well, 
oftentimes better, than by the teacher. 
The teacher should avoid letting pupils 
think of poems in lines or even stanzas; 
they should look at them as collections 
of thoughts and pictures. Of course if 
this ideal could be.reached it would do 
away with ‘‘sing-song’’ reading. 

Whether we are teaching poetry or 
prose, whatever our method may be, if 
we, as teachers of younger children, can 
lay the foundation for a love of good lit- 
erature, a large measure of satisfaction 
may be ours. 


Little Adventures in Conservation 
(Continued from page 54) 


of the world, some over-seas soldier 
would get a sweater or some far-away 
woman friend a handbag. 

However, it has been my practice for 
several years to spend at least an hour 
of every evening in study of some sub- 
ject outside my work during the day. 
Paradoxical though it may seem, my 
brain—weary with the details of a stren- 
uous day—becomes refreshed over some 
tangle of geometry or some new principle 


THE CHILD'S OWN DESK FOR WORK & PLAY 


Every Boy and Girl Loves to Play 


THEY WOULD ENJOY STUDYING TOO 
IF IT WERE MADE EASY FOR THEM 


When you were a child wouldn’t you have 
studied more if you had had a chair desk 
for your very own—with a big drawer in 
which to keep your books, pens, pencils, 
games, valuables, like string and mar- 
bles or sheets of paper dolls—a chair 
that was just the right height so that 
your feet were always on the floor and 
your back held in just the right posi- 
tion, a desk that could be raised and 
lowered to just the right height for your 


eyes and elbows and either tilted almost 
level for writing or playing games or at an 
angle so that the big geography or the story 
book were held comfortably for reading— 
desk with a ‘‘can’t spill ink well”’ 
move by yourself up to the window on rainy af- 
ternoons and back under the lamp evenings? 
Over 400,000 of these Moulthrop Desks are now in use in public 
schools in every state in the Union and hundreds of grown-ups 
use the largest size for home work. 


a chair 
that you could 


We want teachers to act as agents and help the boys and 
girls by selling their parents these “Buddie”’ 
have spare time and want to add to your income, write for 
booklet and ask for our liberal agents’ proposition. 


Desks. If you 


Moulthrop “Buddie”’ Desk Co., 


119 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Chair Desks for all children 
over five and Grown-ups. 


PATENTED 


of home economics. A few years ago I 
took a foods course in the latter subject, 
which required long answer papers for 
each lesson. I suspect the children 
where I boarded enjoyed seeing ‘‘teach- 
er’’ write out her lessons. 

For the past three years, I have been 
reviewingcertain subjects studied in high 
school in order to get a State life certifi- 
cate. Such a document may not be re- 
quired in my present vocation as ‘‘coun- 
try schoolma’am,’’ but it has been fun 
working for it. 

Since the teacher may consider her 
summer vacations a part of her leisure, 
I shall tell you how I have tried to make 
the most of mine. Being the only daugh- 
ter of a farmer means that most of my 
time in summer should be spent at home, 
anditis. However, have gone on some 
trip for a week or two every year. So 
far, I have been but little outside my 
own state (New York), as the places I 
have visited indicate. The list of them 
includes New York City, New Haven, 
Albany, the Hudson, Oneonta, Bingham- 
ton, Ithaca, Watkins Glen, Cooperstown 
and Otsego lake, Chautauqua, Niagara 
Falls, and the Thousand Islands. As 
mostof the trips were made alone, I ac- 
quired knowledge in the art of traveling. 
The six weeks spent at Cornell Univer- 
sity taking foods and sewing courses in 
the home economics department were 
crammed with delight. 


Physics Laboratory Table 


This is a modification of one of our most popular tables, having larger 
drawer space, electrical connections, and metal in place of wooden uprights 


and crossbar. 


This table can be supplied without the large drawers or with 


lower cupboards and drawers, in place of the four large drawers, if desired. 


It is one of our large line of laboratory equipment, 
furniture for teaching Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, 


Science, etc. 


including laboratory 
Domestic 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is the most scientifically planned and 
thoroughly constructed that has yet been produced. It costs a little more 
than cheap equipment, but it is worth more, 

If interested in new equipment, ask for the Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY 


FURNITURE 
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Yes FREE! Read-How Every 
Schoolroom Can Now Get This 


e Wonderful, True-to-Life 
STROVOLA PHONOGR Ap Without a Penny 


of Cost to You!, 


Here is your golden opportunity to get this big genuine Strovola Phonograph for 
your schoolroom without its costing you apenny. Now you can fill every day with 
the musie of the world’s greatest bands, orchestras, vocalists—yes bring them 
right into your own schoolroom for you and your pupils to enjoy whenever you please. You can make your 
schoolroom more fascinating, more attractive, more enjoyable. Children love music. They work harder, 
behave better, and study more seriously with the promise of the world’s greatest music before them. And 
now you can have this wonderful Strovola Phonograph absolutely free. Read our plan. 


Now You Can Have The World’s 
Greatest Music In Your Schoolroom! 


Hundreds of special records have been made for schoolroom use by the Columbia 
and Victor Companies. There are records for every grade from kindergarten to 
high school. There are marches, folk songs, dances, drills, recitations. There are 
special records for penmanship drills, for correlation, for musical measures, for typewriting drills, for 
musical appreciation, There are records for analysis, for attention, for expression, for discipline. There 
are special records for stimulating every faculty of the human mind—imagination, discrimination, concen- 
tration, composition, association, and many others. The phonograph is as necessary to the schoolroom as 
the blackboard. And aside from the marvelous educational advantages, think of the entertainment it 
brings to you and your pupils, And think of the load it lifts from your shoulders! And NOW you can 
get this wonderful STROVOLA free—not a penny of cost to you! See how easy our plan makes it! 

used in thou- 


The marvelous Strovola measures 16 1-4 

inches deep, by 13 1-4 inches wide, and is 

12 inches high. It has a strong motor that 

MUSI winds easily, yet plays at least two full 
sands of 


size 10 inch records with one winding. The 
gabinet le beautifully finished in She Stroves fis a all 
. or, ison, a and others--and i ys em wi ifelike realism. 's tone is ric 

schoolrooms for Marches, Sing- fn quality and volume--its clear reproduction of voice and note make it especially desirable 

ing, Dances, Drills, Physical Cul- for the schoolroom. The cabinet has a hinged cover and pradually sloping amplifier. Think 
ture, Entertainments and for many 
other Educational Purposes. Every 
schoolroom should have a phono- 


of getting this great musical instrument absolutely free 
We will give yon grand 
4 for helping us introduce our famous MOODO. 
‘TREES Our Plan Shampoo for the hair. MOODOLis exactly what 
women have been seeking for many years. It 
*s made of the purest ingredients—thoroughly 


———_—— cleanses the hair and scalp—relieves itching and irritation—makes the hair 


M DOL, \ delightfully soft’and fluffy. We know that the sales of MOODOL in your 


Music is now 


locality will be permanent after it is introduced—that is why we are willing 
to give you the Strovola Phonograph free for helping us introduce 
519 East 61st St., MOODOL. Simply mailus the coupon. We will then send you 100 pack- 
ages of MOODOL. Let your pupils distribute the packages at 25c each 
Chicago, Illinois. (plus le war tax on each package). MOODOL is superior to anything 
now on the market and will be amazingly easy ee pupils to dis- 
. Z ‘ pose of quickly. We do not ask your pupils to sell articles of no val- 
Send packages of ue—we enable your pupils to give fullvalue for the money. When 
to be sold at 25¢ each, plus le war tax on each the packages are all sold, send us the proceeds and we will im- 
package. When sold I will send you the pro- NX mediately ship you the Strovola Phonograph free, exactly as 
ceeds and you are to send me the Strovola Phono- \\ described and pictured above. a ee - 
graph as advertised. Send No Mone Simply mail the coupen Fase po 
\ will send you the packages | 
MOODOL at once. This great 
\ shampoo, in its unusual globule form, has an instant appeal to 4 | 
men and women. Its wonderful lather, its economy, and above al 
\ its healing and cleaning properties insure a steady sale. We give 
you the Strovola Phonograph ffee because we are willing to take 
our profit on the many resales of MOODOL in_your community 
\ I’o not delay. Mail the coupon now as this ler is limited and 
may never appear here again. Address 


MOODOL 


\ 519 East 61st St, 


Chicago, 
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Just for Fun 


Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 


EVIDENTLY SORRY SHE DIDN’?T 
‘‘Aunt Belle, if you had your life to 
live over again, what would you do?’’ 
**Il’d get married before I had sense 
enough to decide to be an old maid.’’ 


A SMALL BITE 


‘*‘What has become of the greyhound 
you had?’’ ‘‘ Killed himself.’’ ** Really?’’ 
‘*Yes, tried to catch a fly on the small of 
his back and miscalculated. Bit himself 
in two.’’ 


** ARTIFICIAL’? FLOWERS 


Aunt Lindy had brought’ around her 
three grandchildren for her mistress to 
see. The three little darkies, in calico 
smocks, stood squirming in line while 
Lindy proudly surveyed them. ‘‘What 
are their names, Lindy?’’ her mistress 
asked. ‘‘Dey’s name’ atter flowers, 
ma’am. De biggest one’s name’ Glad- 
iola. De nex’ one, she name’ Helio- 
trope.’’ ‘‘Those are very pretty,’’ her 
mistress said. ‘‘What is the smallest one 
named?’’ ‘‘She’s name’ Artuhficial, 
ma’am.’’ 


EACH KNEW IT WAS THE OTHER 


He was a well-known novelist and 
had the misfortune to be buttonholed by 
two charming but over-gushing ladies as 
he was getting into a train. As the 
train started on its way they opened fire 
at him in a manner which he much re- 
sented. Presently the train entered a 
tunnel. The novelist raised his hand in 
the darkness and administered to it a 
resounding kiss. When the light re- 
turned he bent over to the two ladies, 
who were icily regarding each other, and 


| said, with suavity: ‘‘Dear ladies, the 


great regret of my life will be that I 
shall never find out which of you two 
kissed me.’’ After that silence reigned. 


ABOUT THE WAY IT WORKS 


‘This law is a queer business.’’ ‘‘How 
so?’’ ‘**They swear a man to tell the 
truth.’’ ‘‘What then?’’ ‘‘And every time 
he shows signs of doing it some lawyer 
objects. ’’ 


A WISE DISTINCTION 


‘‘What is the difference between cow- 
ardice and caution?’’ asked the teacher, 
‘*Caution,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘is when you 
are afraid. Cowardice is when the other 
fellow is afraid.’’ 


A GROWN-UP PRIVILEGE 


Little Willie—‘‘I wish I were you, 
Mr. Selfmade.’’ Mr. Selfmade (who has 
come to dinner)—‘‘And why, Willie?” 
Willie—‘‘Because you don’t get your 
ears pulled for eating with your knife.” 


SOME LIAR HIMSELF 


The game warden of Colorado was 
walking out in the mountains one day 
when he met a hunter with his gun. The 
officer suggested that that ought to be 
a good country for hunting. ‘‘It certainly 
is,’’ said the hunter, proudly. ‘‘I killed 
one of the finest bucks yesterday I ever 
saw, and he weighed over 200.’’ It was 
the season when deer may not be shot 
without subjecting the hunter to a heavy 
fine. ‘‘Well, thatis a fine one,’’ said the 
warden, ‘‘and do you know who you are 
talking to?’’ Being assured that he did 
not, the officer said: ‘‘Why, I am the 
chief game warden of Colorado.’’ The 
hunter was only taken back a moment, 
when he said: ‘‘And do you know who 
you are talking to?’’ The warden did not 
know. ‘‘Well, sir,’’ said the hunter, ap- 
parently much relieved, ‘‘you are talk- 
in’ to the biggest liar in the whole state 
of Colorado. 


“How Did It” 


Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very moment that you 
open it. 


for you to do this. 


5 Oc Pes he 4 


appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Tépics embracing every 
branch of school work. Eachof these topics clearly and concisely 
states (in the teacher’s own language) how she did some particu- 
lar thing in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her school 
and which she submitted for publication in the ‘“‘Help-One-Another 
Club” of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

Even the most sanguine teacher who orders this book will be 

urprised when she examinesit. She will find a greater wealth of 
material than ever before was contained in a volume of its size 
and price. The helps and devices in ‘Spelling’? alone—forty- 
eight of them—are well worth the price of the book. 

“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one 
little problems which are constantly arising in the schoolroom. It 
will make your work easier and at the same time enable you to 
YOU NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is M 


obtain better results, 
so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 


“How I Did It” contains 320 pages printed in clear, readable 
type on a good grade of paper. It is bound in limp cloth covers 
and is as well made in every respect as books which are sold at 


much higher prices, 


It is literally packed with helpful plans and suggestions gleaned from 
the schoolroom experiences of hundreds of teachers. 


Why “How I Did It” Was Published 


TEACHERS: How many times in the course of your schoolroom experience 
have you found yourself confronted with a situation that you did not know just 
how to handle, or how many times have you wished that you might be shown 
the easiest, quickest and most effective way of doing some particular thing? 

Have you not felt on such occasions that you would like to talk with other 
teachers in regard to these little problems and difficulties and find out how 
they succeeded in overcoming them ? 

Our real object in the publication of ““How I Did It” is to make it possible 


. For twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have sent to Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote schoolroom efficiency, 
which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of the moment. These 
have been published in the journal every month under the head “Teachers’ 
Help-One-Another, Club,’”” and the department has become one of the most 
popular in the magazine. 

Because of the very large numberof requests which we have received for 
back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to avail them- 
selves of more of the helps which they had found in the ‘““Help-One-Another’’ department, we finally 
concluded to publish “‘How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of all the material that has 


The contents of “How I Did It” 
are arranged under various sub- 
divisions which are given below, 
together with the number of topics 
treated in each, 

NUMBER OF | 
TOPICS TREATED | 
School Management............... 69 
Geography 26 | 
Spelling -... .. 48 
History ... & 
Writing... . 9 
Reading .... 42 
Hygiene ............ 26 
Decoration and Art................. 30 
Nature Study and Agriculture 35 
Domestic Sci 10 
Manual 

37 
Seat 
Schoolroom Holidays.... .. 64 
Miscell 47 


Price 50 Cents Per Copy, Postpaip 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $1.90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean that if you 
are not entirely satisfied with it after you receive it, you may return it and we will send your money back 
immediately. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer than that? 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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oe Children of eleven nationalities singing the Shoemaker Song, Seattle, Wash. | 
did not 
*‘Americanization through ic” a 
bores | ericanization t roug MUSIC | 
a A slogan of the hour a 
99 A | Music is an universal language that needs no interpreter. It is the one common ground and | 
|e most natural approach to the foreigner in welding him into the spirit of true Americanism. i 
_ iz. A gteat movement is now sweeping the country to make firm and lasting the process of the | | 
ed from ion | melting pot,—to bring securely into the fold of American citizenry our adopted brothers from other 7 
ae lands. Have you thought of Community Singing with the =| 
d 
xperience | e e 
ictrola and Victor Kecords: | 
tt possible 7 ___ Song, universal in its appeal, is a deep and moving force. The Community | 
: Singing idea of war days must be perpetuated. It is productive of immeasurable 
ea good in this wholesome movement of Americanization. Nothing is more unifying 
‘Teacher! and democratic than the group singing of old familiar and patriotic songs. Sing 
ak them with stirring band accompaniment,—strong, correct, inspiring! 
ceived fi 
ail ‘then: America (Samuel F. Smith-Henry Carey) iia * Oe Old Kentucky Home (Stephen Foster) 
= Victor Military Band | *7>: (2) Battle Hymn of the Republic 8 
Red, White and Blue (David T. Shaw) e _ (Julia Ward Howe) Victor Band | '°745 
Did Victor Military Band) Believe Me, If All Those 
, oung Charms (Moore) (2) Home, 
of topics | National Education Association) Victor Band na Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) Love’s 
JMBER OF Hail Columbia (Jos. Hopkinson-Prof. Phile) See 7 Old Sweet Song (Bingham-Malloy) 18 
(Arranged by the Music Section, National Educa. | Victor Band | 1°!77 
tion Astociation) Victor Band Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes [79 i" | 
(Ben Jonson) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet 5¢ 
Afton (Burns-Spilman) ictor Band 
Old Folks at Home (Foster) (2) Juanita 8 
(Norton) Conway’s Band | * 319 | 
Old (Foster) (2) Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold und (Foster) Conway’s Band) °° 
For further information, write to the especially manufactured | 
for use +4 
Educational Department phen the Victrola is not in use, | 
Victor Talking Machine Co. instrument secure. from 
anger, an e cabinet can e 
locked to protect it from dust and 
Camden, N. promiscuous use by irresponsible 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PLANS is published the middle of the month pre- 


Partial Contents for December 


{ 


Handwork—-Christmas Gifts Little Fingers Can Make. Cleo Lytle........0.....000..00005 18 
Santa Claus Poster. Beer Bruce 20-21 
How to Make Christmas Boxes, Wiliam S. 22 
December Blackboard Border. Bess Bruce 24 
The Story of the First Christmas. Josephine 24 
Handwork—Jointed Santa Claus Fashioned from Paper or Wooi.......................... 25 
Jolly Arithmetic Projects Made from Paper Pulp. Frank M. Rich....................... 26 
Primary Methods and Helps—A Christmas Play fora Primary Room; lirst Grade 
Reading Devices; Hints and Suggestions; Two Word Gameg.....................00.. 29 
Handwork—Bead Chains as Christmas Gifts......... 32 
Primary Booklet—Billy Black Sheep. Rebecca Deming Moore.............00..:000000000008 33 
Picture Study—‘‘Sistine Madonna.” Elizabeth J. 34 
The Advance of Visual Instruction. Charles 36 
Folk Games for Country Folk. Jna Grace Barnes..............0.cccccsssceesecneeceeceeneeenes 37 
The Thankless Job of Teaching School. Grace Clee Smith...... 39 
Mother Goose Outline to Color—Pat-a-Cake. Bess Bruce Cleaveland...................... 41 


Christmas Plays and Exercises—Santa Claus Visits Uncle Sam; How the World 
Keeps Christmas; The Sorrows and Joys of Santa Claus; Santa Claus; The 
Whole Year; Christmas Wishes; A Visit from St. Nicholas Pantomimed; A & 
December Spelling Lesson; Bill; A Puppet Play for Christmas Day............ 42-49 

Christmas Songs and Music—Three Kings of Orient; God Rest Ye, Merry Gentle- 
men; Christmas is Here; Deck the Hall; A Christmas Good Night; Songs of 
the Christmas Greens; Little Children, Can You Tell ?....................c.cccceeeeee 43-49 

Christmas Recitations—When Christmas Comes; Katy Did’s Christmas Party; How 
Santa Claus Came Down the Chimney; A Christmas Wish; Kris Kringle; 
Christmas Questions; The Country Boy; O Christmas Tree! Good Night; For 
Christmas; A Christmas Carol; Quotations; The First Christmas................. 42-49 


Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘Sistine Madonna’? 57 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club .......................... 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention tor the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 


We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 


Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 
copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year $1.50 ) 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ............ccscscseseeeeeessecseeee 1.00 ee 
“‘How I Did It’’ (See description on Page 71) -50 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’ 1.90° 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ....................:2006 2.25 *3 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 ss 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid 1.25 
Every Day Plans, 3 vole., 1.25 | && 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 ze 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 j <? 
The Year’s Entertainments with ='ther,Seeley’s question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.40 33 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 | $5 
Seeley’s Question Book, rhe and ‘How I Did It’”............ 3.40 
_ Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Pians and ‘‘How I Did It’’ ... 1.65 gs 
, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’. ...... 1.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Question Book 2.50 | 
“ 46 Either Seoley's Question and I Did It”? 2.90 | 

“How Did It”? 2.70 | 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 ae 


Our January Number 


ANUARY does not call for particular emphasis upon any one day 
J or subject in school work, as does December. This does not im- 
ply that the contents of our magazine will be of any less value. 
Indeed, greater opportunity is given for the presentation of a larger 
proportion of material bearing upon important features of school work 
of value at any time during the year. Our readers will find very much 
in the coming issue of this character. The third article on ‘“Teach- 
ing the Principles of Health,’’ by Elizabeth Hamilton-Muncie and 
Florence Keith-Hyde, is on ‘‘Habits of Cleanliness,’’ and by precepts, 
stories and illustrations furnishes the teacher a mass of valuable 
ideas. ‘‘An Outline of Four Week’s Work in Language for Fifth and 
Sixth Grades’’ will be welcomed by many, as will also ‘‘A Plan for 
the Study of Snowbound.’’ Bonnie E. Snow, who has a national 
reputation as Art Supervisor and author of several books on Drawing 
and Art, has an article on “‘Costume Design for Elementary Grades,”’ 
with, of course, numerous drawings and patterns. ‘‘Universal Fac- 
tors in Geography,’’ by Supt. A. S. Martin, Norristown, Pa., treats 
that subject in a broad way. ‘‘The Sheepfold’’ by Jacque, is the 
Picture Study of the month, with accompanying article by Elizabeth 
Merrill. Jean Halifax, one of our old-time and favorite writers, 
contributes several ‘‘Little Stories from American History.’’ The 
“Three Bears’’ are the subjects of the large poster, as well as of 
some attractive new rhymes, and a ‘Jointed Polar Bear,’’ and “Eski- 
mo Sledge’ are two seasonable Handwork features. The Mother 
Goose Outline, ‘‘Bye Baby Bunting,’’ is of course, not forgotten. 
“*Practical School Projects’? and ‘‘Little Projects for Little People’’ 
are pages that will prove particularly valuable. The usual amount of 
excellent Entertainment material, both for the season and more 
general use, helps to make up a number of unusual interest and value. 


Save Money by Renewing Before January Ist 


The subscription price of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will 
be $2.00 per year after January 1, 1920. 

Until the above date all orders for the magazine, either singly or 
in combination with our various books and publications for teachers 
(see combination offers below), will be accepted at the present rates. 

Present subscribers can effect a substantial saving by sending in 
their renewal orders now for one or two years. 

Many teachers who are not now subscribers to the magazine will 
be glad of the opportunity to subscribe before the increased price goes 
into effect and will appreciate your bringing this to their attention. 


Our Combination Offers 


‘ 
IM PORT ANT Any of the above combination offers which include Nor- 
. mal Instructor-Primary Plans will be good only until 
January 1st, 1920. SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING NOW. 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pe The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@E 


The Pathfin d e tr is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 


Nation's Capital. It is now in its 27th year of increasing 

F ; success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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For Price of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers in 
Combination With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, See Page 58. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


RS—The 


new 
inches, 


contains 


the 


postpaid price is 


for Latta’s Book 


Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace 


Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. 

New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 

Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 

Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Shéep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..35c 

Blue Stamping Powder, 14-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 

Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 
the Beasts; The hree 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 
Musicians; The Old Wo- 
man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ne, the Skilled eaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 


and 27. other stories 
. equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. -45 


Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... .40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant.. 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.59 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham ..... 70c 
Dialogues for District Schools .....+-- .30 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names oko 


PRIMARY READING 


PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS, new 
AND PHONICS 1919 copyright ........30c 
Aldine Phonic Cards.....48c¢ 


Aldine Word Cards......$1.30 
Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
* assorted, per set........10¢ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15¢ 
2 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25¢ 
2 U. S. Pin Flags, 


Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 614x614, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers... .30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


ATTA 


weighs two pounds, 
efforts of several 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. 


Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 
amounting to not less than $10.00. 


50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25¢ 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 
prominent 


The 
$1.00. 


ay only 50c 


for Teachers—or 


following: 


and to color. 10¢ 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 8'4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World. or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c; postage extra, 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 84x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%4, blank, 
500 sheets, 3% Ibs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., 1 Ib., 20c; 
pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra. Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lbs., 
18c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

*“Blendwell,’? good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
tutterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for.....79¢ 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to use......25¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. ...45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
Bands... .10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
erase? 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
copying pad on _ the 
Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. ss 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 84x11, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra.35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........20¢ 
Tube Mending Glue....15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- _ 
cises for Boys......- 25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions ..... 20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener .....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ........--30¢ 
8 Animal Drawings to trace........eseeee- 6c 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 


LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 


cardboard ready to cut out and make up. 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rockin 


Brass Paper Fasteners, 14 in., 100, l6c; % in., 20c 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases{ 
READ THIS 


BOOK FOR TEACH- 


OUR BEST 


plies with one of the 
subtract 35c from the 
Normal 


School Century, 
School Education, 1 


Kindergarten and First Grade.. 
National Geographic Magazine... 


Scientific American, 1 
Auto- 


set of 3 vols.ccccce 


Christmas Boxes, Etc. 
Holly design, construction box to cut and 


Red Tissue Paper Bells, dz. Sin. 30c, 7 in.40c 
Best Christmas Entertainment Book......35c 


Christmas Celebrations ....... 
New Christmas Look 


Christmas Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft..28¢ 
Crepe popes, any color, 20 in. by 10 ft...19¢ 


Small Calendar. Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz., 

Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Bancroft.......... ia 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print script as 
shown. Each card 214x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
do conjunctions, etc., making 

a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 


«\ splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner's Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
_ sentences, four inches high, to trace... 
Kasy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on whit 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40 
Primary, Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for so pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils....... 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards. 20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


_ The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 


loc 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........$2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 


Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 
44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12 Different Calen+ 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c¢ 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......4 33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards : 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... : 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 
Business Exercise to play store......... 25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 


| J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, C dar Falls, Iowa 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


Instructor-Primary 

Plans, One year 
Pathfinder, 1 year..... 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 1.50 
Industrial Arts Magazine....... 


64066 1.25 
2.00 

2.50 

year..... 5.00 
00 


Woman’s Home Companion..... 2. 
Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 2.00 


NORMAL INSTRUGIOR 


OFFER 


following and 
total. ‘Try it. 
1.00 


2.00 


16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.....+.++++- age Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa wit Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 

16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 15c Pack, Christmas Box, ees Baby, Overall Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 

16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......+. -+-15¢ Boy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Instrdctor, 1 year, NEW OF TENEWAl 66.0 ccnccccrrcccceccesccces $5.65 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS....+++++eeees ease Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck- Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols 

16 Eskimo Drawings to_Color, 6x9 INCHES. ee eeeeeeee ee eees 15c ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- in each set. State whether Primary or Intermediate. Per set.. 3.50 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches....... ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Etude, 1 $1.75 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.00 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches....+++++-. .-15¢ fat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Seeley’s Question Book.......: 1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 POs i608. 6 genie. 15¢ ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 


1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
COMMON SCHOOL 


BRANCHES IN A HUGHES'S 
NUTSHELL, com- Common School 
plete with questions 

New §S. History 
Outline Book for IN A NUTSHELL 
Student or Teacher.25c 

Latta’s Class Record 


Book, for 288 names, 
card 5c 
Latta’s Class Record, 
for 480 names, cloth, 30c 
Numeral Frame, each, 50c 


Peg Board, each.....25¢ 
500 Round Pegs......20c TEACHERS ano STUDENTS 
Red Pencil, Blue Pen- seman 

cil or White Pencil, 

COON veces 8c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher....20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher 25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork.. 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 3 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22.. 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 

in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 lbs., $1.70, 
postage not 
paid, 

Same, 
inch, 1 
60c, 
not 


paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


. 

Popular Pictures 
Sepia, 16x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln; Tilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother anid 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Vershing; Ilome 
ward. Each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 
Order any 1c picture or any 

half-cent picture of above. 


Latta’s Brown Prints of 

Washington and Lincoln, 16x 

20, each 20c; both for 35¢ 

50 Popular Pictures, size, assorted... .20c 

Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 

48 Indians in native dress with names, 

10 Indian Post Cards in colors............8¢ 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....2 Se 


Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 514 


in., each postpaid...25c 
CALL BELL, nickel plated, 
good quality, diameter 3% 
36c 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35c 
Good School Pens, points 


} 


medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 

Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....l2c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 


Pumpkins; Jack - o’ - Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any [Initial One kind in a 
box. Per 10c 


HOW I DID IT is 2 

} new book of 320 pages, in 
S| which hundreds of teachers 
| tell of original schoolroom 
i} devices that have prove 
il to be successful. Price, 50c 
Seatwork Suggestions..1l5c 


Teach Paper Folding.25c 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Ideal Domino Cards..2lec 


Allies’ Flags to Color.15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15c 
Teach Clay Modeling. 25c 
i] Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 
postage extra. 
in oil, Red, Cream, 


Brown, 


mixed 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


December 1919 


4 Holiday Letter 
From Mr. H. B. Williams 


Dear Teachers :— 

This letter will be read by 
teachers who have pianos as 
wellas by those who have not. 

No matter to which class you 
belong, I want everyone of you 
to send me the coupon below so 
I can mail you my Teachers’ Co- 
Operative Plan, which will help 
many teachers to pay for their 
own pianos cr earn some extra 
pin money without work. 

I believe that a high-grade 
Williams Piano is the safest in- 
vestment, for, not only will it 
give you constant service and 
pleasure for a lifetime, but, if 
necessary, you can turn it into 
money any day for nearer its 
original price than any other 
thing you can buy. 

My Big Holiday Offer in this ad- 
vertisement islikely the best chance 
you teachers will ever have to geta 
sweet-toned Williams Piano, Phon- 
ograph or Organ at such a money- 
saving price and on such easy terms. 

Please send the coupon at once 
and the names of your friends most 
likely to buy pianos, phonographs 
or organs within a year. Besure to 
mark the free premium you have 
selected. 

Liberty Bonds Taken 

Perhaps you do not have a safe 
place to keep your Liberty Bonds or 
that you would likethem to help buy 
your piano, phonograph or organ. 
If so, we will accept Liberty Bonds 
in part payment for an instrument. 

Truly your friend, 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 


For M 


Teachers! Send Your Name 


ON A SWEET-TONED 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


OR PHONOGRAPH DIRECT FROM OUR BIG FACTORY 


Please send the coupon for my Famous Teachers’ Co-Operative “Help-Each-Other Plan” 
which has enabled so many teachers to pay for their sweet-toned Williams pianos and so many others to earn 


some extra spending money without work. 


y Special Holiday Offer 


It will take but a moment to fill out the coupon and I will pay you for 


that by sending you free a large, up-to-date atlas of the world or your choice of the popular songs shown in the coupon. 
So many teachers have accepted our liberal Free-Trial, Easy-Terms offers that the “Williams” may well be 


called the “Teachers’ Official Piano.” 


I want to get acquainted with every one of you Normal Instructor readers, whether you ever 


want a piano or not, but if you do want one, my Big Holiday Offer will save you money. But you must act promptly, for the cost of 
material and labor will be jumping every day from now on. 


About Our Beautiful Holiday 
Pianos 


Last June I told our factory superintendent to plan 
the making of 500 extra fine pianos for our holiday 
trade, for you know it takes about six months to make 
the kind of piano that we can warrant to hold its 
sweetness of tone for a lifetime. I wish you could 
see these pianos as they are being finished up, for they 
are real beauties. Everything from the strings to the 
last coat of varnish is the very highest grade that 
money could buy. Our finishers have brought out 
all the natural markings and figured graining of the 
fine woods we use for our cases, but the best of all 
is the clear, singing tone so rich, sweet and restful. 
One of these extra fine Williams holiday pianos would 
certainly give you a lifetime of musical satisfaction 
and pride. 


No Payments During Vacation 
No Interest 


In order that the purchase of a Williams piano may 
not work a hardship on any teacher while his or her 
salary is stopped, you may buy your piano now and 
have the use of it right along through the year with 
the privilege of skipping the payments during the 
summer months when you are not drawing a salary, 
and we will not charge you a cent of interest on any 
of the payments, 


30 Days Free Trial—Freight 
Paid—Easy Terms 


I offer to send teachers or other reliable persons 
one of these fine Williams holiday pianos with stool, 
instruction book, and silk scarf, freight to be paid 
by us, for 30 days free trial. You may play on it 
to your heart’s content—have it tested by your mu- 
sical friends—enjoy the use of it as though it were 
your very own for a whole month, then if you are 
pleased with it, you may keep it at my special holi- 
day sale price on your own terms of payment or 
you may return it at my expense. Bear in mind 
every Williams piano is fully warranted for 25 years 
which saves you all expense for repairs. 


How I Save You $100 


By permitting you to act as your own agent and 
deal directly with us—the makers—we give you the 
factory price which saves you the middle dealer’s 
profit and expenses of about $100, and besides that 
you get our binding 25-year factory warrant which 
promises to replace without expense any of the mu- 
sical parts which may ever prove defective. If any 
Normal Instructor reader knows of a Williams piano 
that is not in good playing order, we would thank 
you to notify us that we may be able to make our 
warrant good. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET FREE IF YOU SEND THE COUPON 


1. Piano, phonograph or organ book. 
2. Our ret factory price list. 
3. My easy payment plan for teachers. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
Dept. 783, 14 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 


4. My Special Holiday Offer. 
5. My Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. 
6. Your of the free 


SEND FOR 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


ON A SWEET-TONED 


WILLIAMS 
Phonograph or Organ 


Send name on coupon and 
see how easy I make it for 
teachers to get a sweet-toned 
Williams Phonograph or Or- 
gan. These instruments are 
sent on free trial, easy pay- 
ment plan andI will not charge 
you one cent of interest. 


Mark X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 1s w. Washington St., Dept. 733, Chicago i 


before the Without obligating me in any way, please mail me your Special Holiday Offer and 


FREE particulars of your Teachers’ Co-Operative Planas mentioned in this advertisement. 
PREMIUM 


(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, School Organ, or Phonograph) 
( ) Atlas of the World 
‘Over  Werld and Made TEACHERS~—If you can think of some 
c >) oe _ = Home Fires Burning” and 48 of your friends who are needing mu- 
he sical instruments and might like to re- 
and saany other famous Hymns used ceive our catalog with our direct-from- 
PY il y Sunday im factory prices, please write their names 
Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office 


STYLE T CONCERT GRAND 
WILLIAMS PIANO 
One of Many Styles 


) IF you want our offer to take old Piano or Organ in exchange 
on a Williams, describe your instrument on margin below. 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


NEW WAY 


EARN $25 to $40 A WEEK 


Don’t be satisfied with $8.00 to $15.00 weekly. 
Don’t be held back by the old way in typewrit- 
ing! Learn the wonderful New Way, at home, 
in 10 simple, casy lessons. Already (houscnds of sten- 
ographers and other typewriter users who never ex- 
ceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words a minute, wifh half the effort and with injin- 
ifely greater accuracy ; and their salaries have been 
doubled and trebled 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Most stenographers get only $8.00 to $15.00 a week: 
simply because they (ack speed and accuracy on the 
typewriter, No matter how good you are at short- 
hand, you can never expect much increase in pay until 
you get speed rect speed —andaccuracy on the type- 
writer. You one typewrite 80 to 100 words per minute 
the NEW WAY! 

Learn at Home—10 Easy Lessons 

Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slight- 
est interference with your present work. You learn at 
home quickly — and easily, improving in speed with the 

—VERY FIRST LESSON! Special GYMNASTIC 
Finger training Exercises bring results in DAYS that 
ordinary methods will not produce in MONTHS. 
Among the thousands of operators who have taken up 
this system are many who were so-called ‘‘touch’’ 
writers—yet there has not been a single one who hasn’t 
DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed and accuracy! 

New Book Free! ! No instruction book ever writ- 
ten, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly the 
real WHY and HOW of expert typewriting. The 
book is FREE. Mail postal to-day—NOW. 


THE 'TULLOsS SCHOOL 


New Way in Shorthand and Typewr‘ting 
1032 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Arithmetic in the Common Schools 


One of these days we shall be wise 
enough to limit the work in arithmetic 
to the four fundamental rules—common 
fractions, decimals, the simple applica- 
tions of denominate numbers, and per- 
centage. We shall be content to leave 
involution, evolution, alligation, permu- 
ta.ions, foreign exchange, annual inter- 
est and the finding of the solid contents 
of the frustum of a pyramid for later 
years, and sometime we shall be wise 
enough to leave them for years that will 
never arrive. 

It is questioned if many people appre- 
ciate the amount of time devoted to, or 
wasted upon, arithmetic. ‘lhe child com- 
mences this branch when he enters school 
and in most cases devotes to it at least 
one whole period each day for five days 
in the week during all the years he re- 
mains in the primary, intermediate and 
grammar grades. ‘lhis simple statement 
brings home with tremendous force the 
waste made by the child in the time given 
to this subject. It also reveals the ex- 
tent of our stumbling in the twilight of 
things. 

Anyone familiar with the work and 
with the young child's inability to mas- 
ter it knows that if he commences it at 
a later date, when his mental training 
fits him for the task, three years make 
possible a comprehension of the subject 
that nine years of drudgery under pres- 
ent methods fail to give. Stated in an- 
other form, the child who devotes his 
eighth and ninth years to a mastery of 
numbers in simple combinations, his 
tenth and eleventh years to learning 
something about definitions and rules 
and the simple processes involved, and 
his twelfth and thirteenth years to the 
study of arithmetic, will make a great 
saving in time, and acquire a knowledge 
of the subject possessed by few adults. — 
W. W. Stetson. 


When you are in the right you can 
afford to keep your temper, and when 
you are in the wrong you can’t afford to 
lose it.—G. H. Lorimer. 


ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL 


No. B3630 CHRISTMAS PLAYS, PANTOMIMES AND DANCES. A new 
book specially written for this 1919 Christmas. Clever little plays, novel pantomimes, 
and easy drills and dances. The newest and best Christmas entertainment book. 
Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

No. B3629. A CHRISTMAS DREAM. A jolly new Christmas play of delight- 
ful humor and pretty sentiment. Seventeen characters and as many additional as 
desired. Easy costumes and simple scenery. A new play written especially for 
Christmas, 1919, Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


No, B3606. THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, An excellent book of recita- 
tions, dialogues, exercises, drills, songs, tableaux, pantomimes, quotations, ete. For 
all grades, 161 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


No. B4016. THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS. An exceptionally good, two-act 
play with seven splendid characters. A real Christmas play. Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 


No. B3514. CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS. A large and well arranged col- 
lection of recitations, quotations, drills, tableaux, songs, dialogues and exercises. 160 
pages. A most excellent book. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

No. B2224. CHRISTMAS IN DREAMLAND. An entertainment in prose and 
verse for any number of children. Humorous and entertaining. Simple music, scenery 
and costumes, Price, 15 cents, postpaid. 

No. B4003. THIRTY NEW CHRISTMAS DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
A book of original and very clever Christmas dialogues and plays for children of all 
ages. 175 pages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 

Ne. B3215. CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS. Excellent entertainments, 
music, recitations and suggestions for primary and intermediate grades. Descriptions 
of how Christmas is celebrated in other countries. 111 large pages. Price, 25c, postpaid. 
No. B3502. CHRISTMAS GEMS. A collection of 100 choice readings and reci- 
tations for boys and girls of all ages. Price, 35 cents, postpaid. 


Write for special 
CHRISTMAS 
Entertainment 

circular and for 
this catalogue. 

Both sent free on 

request. 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY. 


Address Dept. N 
621 S. Laflin St. 


CHICAGO 


Write for special 
CHRISTMAS 
Entertainment 

circular and Sor 
this catalogue, 

Both sent free on 

request, 


A. 
FLANAGAN 
COMPANY 


Address Dept. N 
521 §. Laflin St. 


CHICAGO 


Estublishied in 1883 
Our 37* Yeer 


No. 4054 


No. 4054---Eighteen designs make up the assortment illus- 
traced in tae accompanying cut. The covers are mcttled or ie an 
He 1i3h and are among the Bs at st designed this scason Cc 

y ribbon is used and the edges are beveled and finis hed With 
eid leaf. ane coloring” is wonds rful. Three designs arc of a 
rk pattern on the co an innovation this. season. 

postpaid, 


10c each; $1.10 per dozen. Envelopes to 


No, 2519 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The steadily increasing demand among teachers for holiday articles has justified us, we believe, 
in materially increasing our Christmas stock, You will find listed the products of the leading Amer- 
ican creators and manufacturers, absclutely guaranteed in quality and listed at prices below the 


average. You will makeadocided saving and beassured of the neatest designs obtainable if you order 
from this list. Note: If your order amounts to less than $1.00 include 10c for postage and packing. 


No. 3913 
No. 2758 


No. 3913—Gilt and beveled edge folders, mottled or 


No. 2758 -—This is the most distinctive number we carry. There are several designs, size about 3'0x5)¢. The linen finish, printed by the offset process in colors more 


covers and inserts are engraved and the color work is by hand on each design. A handsome silk ribbon is used. 


handsome than you can imagine with a neatly printed 


A high grade envelope is furnished with each booklet. If you are lognieg, for the best a you will order sev- legend on the inside these folders are sure to please, 


eral of this number. The designs are assorted, Price 1£c each, $1 
No. 1325 — There are sixteen designs of this series, slightly smaller than No. 2758, but of exceptionally beauti- 


-75 per dozen, postpaid. There are 36 different designs making it possible to pur- 


ful manufacture. Harmonizing, heavy quality silk ribbon is used on all. Covers and inserts are neatly engraved chase a large quantity without duplication. They are 
in attractive colors and the booklets are either paneled or edged in color, This kind of work is found only on the full value in every respect and will prove one of the big- 
most expensive booklets. Three designs are hand-colored- Envelopes tomatch furnished gratis. Price, post- gest sellers this season, Envelopes to match. Price 5c 


paid, 10c each, any quantity assorted. 


each, any quantity, postpaid. 


NARCISSUS BULBS 


We can imagine no more clever article for a gift at Christmas time than 


a box of our Narcissus bulbs. Each box contains enough 
bulbs to make a beautiful display when in bloom. Geta 

} box and place the bulbs in a dish of stones and water on 
your desk and fill the schoolroom with the joy and scent 
of this beautiful blossom in mid-winter. All numbers 
come in a neat, compact, carefully packed box similiar to 
the one illustrated in the accompanying cut. 


PRICE LIST OF BULBS 


Gift Books 

White covers with flowers 
in natural colors and titles in 
gold, 434x6%, 16 pages of 
heavy enameled paper, beau- 


No. 907—This is the number illustrated in the cut and 
contgias three bulbs. Only 30 cents per box, post= 
paid. 

No. 980—Contains one bulb and a neat colored earthern 
jar in which to place it. Only 45 cents per box, 


stpaid. 

No. 239—Similar to No. 980, varying in the shape of 

tifully printed be colors and the jaronly, 45 cents, postpaid. 

interspersed with flowers in : ; 0. 981—Similar to the preceding number but contain- 

natural colors, a revelation P ee Lod 2 ings larger jar, 50 cents, postpaid. 

for beauty and economy in 0. 953—This box contains a jar and three bulbs which 

price. A bargain at No. 2511 


These are the Titles: No. 2511—Single cards, about 4x5, panelled, steel die 
Christmas Token, Xmas Tide, and engraved, 12 handsome designs. Neat, attractive 
Rose Leaves, Friendship and distinctive, they mark the height of careful manu- 


No. 86 —Similar to No. 9072, differing only in the style of the jar. Price 75 cents, postpaid. 
Token, Pansies for Thoughts, facture. A place is provided on the face of the card for 
Violets to Greet You, Forget- signature. They are and appear of expensive style but 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. ure. 
Me-Nots. Publisher’s price, our price this season makes them a very profitable pur- 


25e. Our Price, postpaid, Dept. 12, Cooperstown, N. Y. chase. Price, 50c per dozen, postpaid, with ; 
‘20c each. Successors to John Wilcox Estate formerly of Milford, N. Y. envelopes. + 


— 


= 


: makes an exceptionally beautiful gift. 

No Contains three bulbs and a more elaborate 
jar aa a previous number. Price, 75c postpaid. 
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CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war “‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Governmentactivity. ‘Thou- 
sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
needed in all Government Depart- 

ments. More and surer pay than 

with business concerns; shorter 
‘hours; promotions; vacations and 
\ sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 

no “‘pull,’’ no politics, 
Think of your future—if hard 
times should come! They do 
* not affect Government Civil 

Service employment. We'll 
\ Prepare you quickly for 
nt by individual 
‘ mail instruction, and 

‘ GUARANTEE you a posi- 


Which will be your after- 
\ pencil mark in star oppo- 
n Stenographer- Typist \ \ site the position you'd 
* send name and address 


. . ‘ tion or money back. 
Rural Mail Carrier 

r‘‘service star’? Puta 
\. pre efer, and mail the Cou- 
* Positions for Women \ pon TODAY. Or simply 
on a postal card, 

Railway Mail Service 5 which fully describes 
, and lists the different 


Nome \ Civil Service positions 
examinations. 
‘ Washington Civil 
a Service School 
1033 Marden Bldg. 
* Washington, D.C. 
HJ 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 

art of self- expression. -Make TT 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years,editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
} Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calis it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
: There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
uit | for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
; this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
, Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ie | they are constantly recommending our courses. 
; We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we_offer_9. 
Manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free 
Please address 


Che Home Correspondence School 


Dept.48, 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Springfield, Mass. 


INCORPORATED 1904 
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Voice for YOU! 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Prophecy—1930 


It shall come to pass that what is num- 
bered and listed below shall be common 
throughout the land in the year one thou- 
“6 nine hundred thirty. 

. Teachers’ cottages with demonstra- 
gardens. 

2. Inexpensive workshops and practice 
kitchens in rural schools. 

8. Strong tables and chairs instead of 
desks and seats now in common use. 
Seating companies get ready for the new 
demand. 

4, Libraries or a variety of books on 
each subject owned by the school will be 
in use much more and textbooks much 
less than at present. 

5. Notes for study direction or project 
sheets will take the place of many text- 
books. 

6. Citizenship will be one of the com- 
mon subjects. 

7. All teachers will have special train- 


ng. 

8. With the exception of several work 
vacations at busy seasons in the com- 
munity, the school will be in session the 
entire year. 

9. Pupils will be checked up as care- 
fully on their own condition as to health 
as on spelling or arithmetic. 

10. Rural schools and rural communi- 
ties will be consolidated. 

11. General mathematics, including 
the best practical parts of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry, will be taken by 
four times as great a proportion of pu- 
pils as at present, and algebra as now 
taught will be taken by about one-fourth 
as many pupils as now take it. 

12. Assembly will be animportant part 
of the daily program. Many of the ex- 
ercises will be intensely spiritual. 

13. Students sixteen to twenty-one in- 
clusive will be required to give at least 
five days each year to free public work. 

14. Short courses for prospective house- 
wives will be common. 

15. Much of the common writing will 
be shorthand or semi-shorthand. 

16. Nearly all schools will be given a 
series of talks or demonstrations by na- 
tional, state, and county experts. 

17. Ability to speak and read simple 
French and Spanish will be common in 
elementary and high schools, 

18. Pupils will know the constitution 
of the League of Nations as they now 
know the constitution of the United 
States.—J. F. Marsh, Secretary State 
Board of Regents of West Virginia, in 
**School News.’’ 


A Message to Teachers 


Perhaps you have heard this—the story 
of the engineer who became tired of the 
boastful talk he heard from his brother 
engine drivers in the roundhouse. So 
one day he said, ‘‘This morning I went 
over to see anew machine they’ve got 
over at the shop, and it is astonishing 
what it can do.’’ They were anxious to 
know about it, naturally, and one asked, 
**How does it work?”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ was the reply, ‘‘by means of 
a pedal attachment a fulcrumed lever 
converts a vertical reciprocating motion 
into acircular movement. The principal 
part of the machine is a huge disk, that 
revolves in a vertical plane. Power is 
applied through the axis of the disk, and 
work is done on the periphery, and the 
largest steel roll, by mere impact, may 
be reduced to any shape.’’ 

*‘Say, what kind of a machine is that?’’ 
was asked. 

‘*A grindstone,’’ was the reply. 

This little story is an illuminating in- 
stance of how a technical description of 
something that we are all more or less 
familiar with, may confuse one. 


Self is the only prison 
That can ever bind the soul; 
Love is the only angel 
Who can bid the gates unroll. 
And when he comes to call thee, 
Arise and follow fast; 
His way may lie through darkness, 
But it leads to light at last. 
Henry van Dyke. 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Emergency Vacancies--HIGH SALARIES 


Write us immediately. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


WE CAN PLACE YOU OUTRIGHT. 
RURAL— $100 up, per month, : 
GRADES— $100 to $130. 

HIGH SCHOOL— $125 to $200. 
SPECIAL POSITIONS — up to $2500. 


LARGEST AGENCY in the WEST. 


TEACHERS WRITE US TODAY 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCcyY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
Pacific Office: PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to — and schools. 
at all seasons many Calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Receives 
VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


34 inches, and mail them to you promptly. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


TEACHER! 


‘The best of positions, The best of salaries. 


THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 


MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS, Letus show you. Inquiries appreciated and given 


attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 


1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. 


Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“A Teachers’ Agency 
That Works” 


AT HOME in the Romtawert, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY for the live teacher. 
COMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAID, 


Write J. R. McCollum, Manager, 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


DENVER~ - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 


40th year. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


REGISTRA 


continuous management. 
teachers in great demand. 


Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 


Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 - 


-NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


Write for particulars. 


Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, » Blaney, 


Wyoming Needs Teachers. 


The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conducts a free Em- 
ployment Bureau. 


Neither enrollment fee nor commission charged. Salaries 


in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks training in an accredited normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers, Address : State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENGY 


Seventocn 7 
officers in Wa 
have placed us in a position o confidence and’ trust amon, School 
in ou te PRE 


ears of conscientious service to teachers and school 
ashington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 


Write for our Year-Book. It is 
RTH, Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seatti. 


‘Texas Teachers’ Bureall burns 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP $1.00 


BRAYTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 Franklin 
Street, Providence, R. I. Registration FREE. No 
charge toemployers. Prompt Service. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion,Ind. 


INSIST ON 


CHRISIMAS GREETING CARDS 


Cards for ALL Other Occasions 


Catalog if YOU want one~Boston. 


“The JOLLY CHRISTMAS BOOK” 


TE ACHERS e Here’syour whole Christmas program 

e in one book—dialogues, recitations, 
songs, drills, exercises. pageants tableaux, etc. For all grades. 
What’ more can you ask for? A Victory book. Price 35 cents. 


*“Commencements Helps and Hints” 


A book for eighth grade people. Everything needed f coss- 
ful graduation progsum. Jastout. Prise contse 


Our “Cream of Entertainments’ FREE. 


MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS 


Sterl. Silver 75c. 
Rolled 
Solid Gold $1.75 
Sterl. Silver. .50c 
Rolled Geld _.60¢ 
Solid Gold $1.00 
No. 2003 in one or more colors of hard enamel 
Silver Plate, 15¢ each, $1.50 per doz., Sterling Silver, 
30c each, $3.00 per doz No. 2022 Hard Enameled, 
Sliver Plate be each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Silver 
40c each, $4.00 per doz. 
Engraving free. Send for Catalogue, M’f’d by 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 


No. 1 Beekman $t.. New York, N. Y, 


Sterl. Silver $1.50 
Gold $3.50 


THE WILLIS N. BUGBEE C0., Syracuse, N. Y. 


No.N907 | No.N894 No. N825 
10k. Gold $1 19/10k. Gold 2.65] 10k. $6.60 
Ster. Silver -|14k. Gold $3.30,14k. Gold $7.95 
CLASS PRESIDENTS 

the Manufacturers. 


Direct fi 


ever publ lished at d,show- 
No. 
ss Pins, Class Rings,Med-] So 


“MANUFACTURER 
LITTLE ROCK,ARK. 


CHAS. st IFFT 


FREE CATALOG its in ciass. 
‘2. Either > illustrated made with any 3 let- 
rs and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver 25¢ ea., ~q doz. Sterling 
silver, 600 ea., $5.00 d 
f Bas BROS. co. 
“Vv 215 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Buy Your Pin Now 
& before prices advance. Catalog Free. 
Better quality, lower prices under our 
amples sent class or club offi- 
cers, Pin shown, 2 col- 
ors, 8 letters, date, Sil- 
ver Plate, 25c ‘each, llor 
more, 2%c each; Sterling, 7 
ea., 12 ormore 40c ea. 
Dept. N No. 46 


METAL ARTS CO. 


RINGS OF EVERY 

CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
2 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 

val Rolled Gold Plate, 30 wity each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM €0., 858 Greiner Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th. N New York. 
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Lessons 


|_UNDER MASTER TEACHERS _ 
7AtHome — 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B M ail Wonderful home study musie lessons under 
y great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessona 
by the UNIVCRSIZTY EXTCNSION METHOD, 

The ideal of a uine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon Jessons containing the cream of the life’a 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to aon — can learn at home. 

rite telling us course you are 

Any Instrument Harmony, 

Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 

jo, or an—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

6085 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinois 


LANGUAGES 


ALL PHONOGRAPHS 


**Like learning a tune=— and as 
easy.’’ Our Dise Records repeat 
the correct accent and pronuncia- 
tion until you know it. 

You can learn in the privacy of 

your home, during spare moments 
or at old times, 
French, Spanish or Italian is easily 
and quickly acquired for profes- 
sional, soc al or business purposes, 
Family, friends and pupilscanen- 
joy language study by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


and ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


You simply listen to the living voice of a native_pro- 
fessor pronounce the language, over and over. In a 
surprisingly sort time )ou can speak, read and uncer- 
stand anewlancunge, Hundredsof reaccrs of thismag- 
azine have acquired foreign languares by this method. 
1t is used and recommended by prominent educators 
and authorities in lending schools and colleges. 

Write for **Free Lancuave Treatise,” particulars of 
trial offer and easy payments. Do it now. 

THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
964 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 


‘GetThisFREEBook 


twill tell you how to acquire a Bus- 

ness and Commercial School training 
without Ieaving your home or inter- 
fering with work. How 
to master SALCSTIANSHIP,SHUORT- 
HAND, BOOKKCCPING. How to en- 
ter the CIVIL SCRVICE. It tells how 
we teach at home; what you need to 
get @ position; how to 


Earn a BiggerSalary 


Why it is easier to learn by our plan, and what 
our graduates say whoare in gook positions. We 
acree to placeyou when you compicte our course, 
Thousands of others have succeeded. Why not 
you? Send for your copy today and mention the 
course that interests you most. 
BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 
Home Study Department 
500 BROWN BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 


YOUR FUTURE 


“kh 
- Depends on how you prepare 
N yourself now. Personal power 
lics_in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. 
Graduates receive h 
Send Ge. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


W d TEACHERS 
anted : crest 

@ STUDENTS 
to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 


Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


ge book on Stam. 
Cure.” It tells how 


BOOK REVIEW 


‘*For Days and Days.’’ A Year-Round 


Treasury of Child Verse. By Annette 
Wynne, M.A. Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. 
276pp. $2.00. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. 

The author’s aim in this book of verses 
is to please children—and others. The 
verses are written and arranged calen- 
dar-wise for school children’s entertain- 
ments. They are timely, for they fur- 
nish for all sorts of days material that 
is close to the children’s experience, thus 
facilitating the search of parents and 
teachers for joyous relaxation in the 


home and in the school. The introduc- |- 


tion to the book is written by William 
Stanley Braithwaite of Cambridge, Mass. 
He believes it is not too much of distine- 
tion to bestow upon this new poet, to 
place her in such classic company as Car- 
roll, Stevenson, and Field. He says, ‘‘I 
will not so much as hint at all the in- 
finite aspects of nature, or the variety 
of mood and experience which have 
poured their riches into Miss Wynne’s 
songs, because I wish to emphasize the 
pleasing and instructive feature of hcr 
book she has made in celebrating with 
the child all our holidays in verse. In- 
deed for the child himself, for the home 
and the school, nothing was ever more 
appropriately and consummately accom- 
plished than this aspect of Miss Wynne’s 
collection. All the treasures of the king- 
dom of childhood are given us in this 
ealendar of songs. I feel confident that 
future generations will cherish it asa 
classic. ’’ 


**Progressive Steps in Architectural 
Drawing.’’ By Geo. W. Seaman, Ar- 
chitect. Instructor in Architecture, 
School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, New 
Jersey. Cloth. 63pp. $1.25. The Man- 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 

This volume is a step-by-step method 
for student-draughtsmen, together with 
the details of construction and design. 
It is intended for use as a textbook in 
draughting courses in high schools, 
technical schools, and as a reference 
book in architectural offices. The au- 
thor has followed a definite system of 
draughtsmanship, and explains the va- 
rious steps taken so they will act asa 
guide to the young student-draughts- 
man. In the lives of most individuals 
there are needs for knowing something 
of the principles of architectural draw- 
ing. Every person’s interest should cen- 
ter in a home, and there are but few oc- 
cupations which do not at some time call 
for the working out of plans which in- 
volve architectural details. This book 
gives instruction regarding such work so 
a student or an amateur can readily 
grasp a problem in its entirety and se- 
cure information regarding its working 
out. <A practicing architect and suc- 
cessful teacher presents this informa. 
tion clearly and forcefully, proceeding 
from the simple details to the develop- 
ment of finished plans for houses. 


**Kveryday English Writing.’’ By 
William Leavitt Stoddard, A.M. Cloth. 
130pp. 88c. The Macmillian Company, 
New York. 

Here is a book of vital interest to 
teachers of English in the grammar 
grades and junior high school. The au- 
thor considers writing as a trade in which 
everybody, to some extent at least, 
should have a certain amount of skill. 
The book is organized around the idea 
that good writing depends on clear think- 
ing and on skill in handling the tools and 
materials of the trade. The object of 
the book is to show the average girl or 
boy, man or woman, the importance of 
being able to set down ideas and facts 
in written form. It assumes that those 


Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathemati 


subjects are given by correspondence. 


Address The University of Chicagn 


(Div.1) Chicago, Illinois 


courses co 


A Large Flag 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


FREE! 


Wonderful Offer 


We will send you, free of all cost, one 
gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber 
Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at five cents 
each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—“‘Sold for the Flag Fund.” 

After the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, de- 
livery charges prepaid, your chcice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT FOOT United 
States Flag absolutely free of all cost! These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securcly sewed (not mercly printed) complete with Heavy Can- 
vas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. You may 
have a beautiful set of Alties’ Flags, size 16" x 24", complete with Canvas Head- 
ings and Metal Grommets, or a LARGE SIZE PENCIL SHARPENER, 
adapted for all sizes of pencils and crayons, for the sale of a single gross of the pen- 
cils, if you prefer. If a larger flag is desired, we give you the choice of a TEN 
or TWELVE FOOT United States Flag for the sale of TWO GROSS of 
the pencils. We also have the LARGE FRAMED PICTURES of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Wilson, Roosevelt, and other noted men for the sale of a single gross 
of the pencils. 

The Special Printing which we place on every pencil without extra charge helps 
to make the selling easy, and the children can quickly dispose of them within a 
very short time. EVERYBODY NEEDS PENCILS! They are used in 
large quantities everywhere. The pupils in your school all require them for their 
work and will gladly purchase one or more for their own use, knowing that the 
proceeds are for such a good cause. Unlike other articles usually offered in sales 
plans of this kind, pencils are USEFUL and of REAL VALUE so that every. 
one can support the cause, help the children and at the same time get full value 
for the small amount of money spent. 


Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


_We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in 
which to complcte the sale if necessary. As an inducement to pro:npt returns, however, we will present every 


school remitting for their penci!s within fifteen days from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General 
Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TV/O fine pictures are given you entirely free—in addition 
to the regular premium selected for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent out a handy little 
Souvenir for the Tcacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day, and willlast a lifetime. Simply 


sign the coupon and mail ; we’ll see that the penci!s are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see 
how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them We have plenty of pencils and flags and can positively 
guarantee prompt shipments. 


Your pupils will find 
it a very easy 
matter to sell 
these pen- 
cils, 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
CAMDEN, N. Y. 


FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! WE'LL DO THE REST 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO, CAMDEN, N. Y 


Gentlemen : You may send us, cnarges prepaid, one gross of your Special Flag Pencils. We 
agree to sell them at Sc each and remit vou the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
It is agreed that on receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums 
which you offer. 


Dec. "19 
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Gifts Bring 
A Christmas Pageant 


BY NINA B. LAMKIN 


Cast, 60 to 500. Time, 1hr. Two episodes, As a community production, clubs, schools, col- 
leges, universities, churches, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire groups, etc. It uses Christmas carols. Story 
of Christmas told by the mother, Groups of snowbirds, automatic toys, jumping jacks, candles, 
| eandy sticks, colored balls, tinsel fairies, poinsettia and holly, Fairies of Peace, Love, Goodwill 
| and old Santa Goodfellow, Simple, attractive dances, characteristic of the group, are given. An 
| entire second production using marches and drills in place of dances for the groups is given for use 
in churches, A beautiful production and serves to bring out the Christmas spirit most wonder- 
fully. Alldirections for stage setting, costumes, production, etc., are very definitely given. Music 
isall found in one collection. Has been given with casts of children, again with high school girls 
| and boys, again with the university students and still again with mixed groups from grades, high 
schools and Sunday Schools, Eight original photographs, half-tones, of various scenes and dances. 
| Attractive board binding. Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
| The White Christmas and Other Merry Christ-| The Christmas Entertainer.—By Marie Irish. 
mas Plays— By Walter Ben Hare.—Six delightful | Once a year Christmas comes with its beautiful 
plays for children of all ages, for young folks in the | teachings of fellowship and cheer, its lessons of love 
| teens and for grown-ups. Complete descriptions for | and service. Christmas entertainments naturally must 
producing, Costumes fully described. Also an illus- | be built along old lines and old themes, yet this material 
| tration of each character showing exactly how the part | is freshly dressed and surprisingly novel and diversi- 
should be made up. Some of the plays are filled with | fied. Suitable for all ages, Contains 35 Recitations 


and Monologues, 20 Exercises, Songs, Marches, Drills 


the spirit of fun and jollity that is always associated P “ 
with Christmas merrymaking ; in others is emphasized | and Dialogues, Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 35c. 
the spiritual blessing brought to the children of men on The Favorite Christmas Book—By Marie Irish. 


that first white Christmas night when Christ, the Lord, —To keep alive the Christmas Spirit and perpet- 
was born in Bethlehem. Price, Cloth Binding, Post-| uate its customs. A wealth of new ideas; nothing 
paid, $1.00. better on the market. Price, Paper Cover, Post- 


| 
| Good Things for Christmas—By Marie Irish.— | paid, 35 Cents. 
| ‘This book is filled with new and original material Yuletide Entertainments—By Ellen M. Willard. 
| for Christmas, suitable for all ages. As the title im- | —It becomes more and more a part of Christmas 
| plies, it is fairly teeming with good things in the enter- gwayety to present the legends or the spirit of them to 
| tainment line, and will fill the increasing demand for | the eye as well as the mind. This book in plays, panto- 
| something new and novel, It contains 33 exceedingly | mimes, dialogues, songs,tableaux, drills, marches, mon- 
| clever Recitations and Monologues, and 22 Exercises, | ologues and recitations has been prepared for this pur- 
T Scenic One | pose. Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 35 Cents. 
aus” —a iristmas tree The Empty Stocking EIlf—A Christmas play, 
alogue and exercise, is worth the price of the book, for children, by May Harbin Flint; 12 m., 5 f 
Price, Paper Cover, Postpaid, 35 Cents. Time, about 30 m, A bright and pretty fantasy of 
A Department Store Santa Claus—Play, in 3 | Santa Claus Land. Among the characters are: Mr. 
scenes anda tableau, by Ernest Godfrey Hoffsten, | Moonman; the Clock, who fell asleep; Victoria, the 


4m., 4f., also short speaking parts for 8 children, | girl who has a thousand toys and is lonely ; Santa 
Others, to suit convenience, are introduced in the tab- | Claus, who grieves because the spirit of play is dead ; 
leau. 35 to 40 characters may be used, some adults or | various toys, such as Peter Rabbit, Kewpie, Love Doll, 
| all young people and children. Time, about 45m. Es- | Soldier, ete. Easy to produce, the setting is simple, 
pecially desirable for Sunday Schools, public schools, | costumes fully described and also illustrated. An 
ete. Anovel, appealing play. Price, Postpaid, 25c. | amusing novelty. Price, Postpaid, 15 Cents. 


Large Free Catalog of Plays, Dialogs, Monologs, Musical Readings, 
Drills, Pageants, Recitations, Songs, Folk Dances, Pantomimes, Ete. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Publishers, 152 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


‘Wander Toward 
Recess and Lunch 
Times ? 


TRY JOHN MARTIN’S 
BOOK TO KEEP YOUR 
CHILDREN INTERESTED AND HAPPY! 


When a ranch school teacher, out of her meager $30.00 salary, 
subscribes to John Martin’s Book ;—when a little roadside school gives 
up its annual picnic to have assured the joy that John Martin’s Book 
brings, you may know there is something remarkably vital and helpful 


in this child’s magazine. 

It is not like anything else ever made for children. More of a book 
than a magazine, from cover to cover it is the child’s very own. It is 
just what you have been looking for to fill your story hour. Something 
to cut, color, or paste in every number. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK IS 


A maker of happiness, it forms good morals, good taste, good manners. 
Its art is right, its English unimpeachable. It teaches consideration, 
fearlessness, truthfulness, obedience, thrift, and patriotism. From 64 
to 96 pages, printed in two colors on tough art paper, and strongly bound. 
For children from four to eleven. : 
Its price per year is $4.00. 
(Canadian and Foreign, $4.50.) 

One teacher writes, “I want to express to you, John Martin, my appreciation of your maga- 
zine, and to tell you how I have used itin a primary room of the city schools, to add to the 


joy of the youngsters in my care, and to say what an inspiration it has been to me and my 
work as a teacher.’’ Sample Copy sent for $ .10 to cover mailing. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS | Please use this coupon 


JOHN MARTIN, 124 West 58th St., 
New York City 


Iam interested in your SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS. Attached you will find 
$2.00 (Canada $2.25) for seven months of JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK, the Child’s Magazine. 


Q 


This offer expires Dec. 31, 1919. 
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who study it have had an elementary 
grammar school education. It empha- 
sizes again and again that writing is 
nothing but clear thinking put in black 
and white, and that it is within the grasp 
of everybody with an ordinary mind to 
master the eiements of writing everyday 
good English. It treats the sentence, 
paragraph, whole composition, and words 
with their inflections with considerable 
skill. Punctuation, letter writing, and 
accuracy in composition receive careful 
attention. The student is given helpful 
directions when he is to decide what to 
write about. The author discusses the 
relation of reading to writing and tells 
how the student should read, what he 
should read, and makes clear the pur- 
pose of the reading. The book is a good 
adviser to the beginner in writing. 


*“‘Seven Legs Across the Seas.’’ By 
Samuel Murray, author of ‘‘From Clime 
to Clime.’’ Illustrated. Cloth. 408pp. 
om “4 Moffat, Yard & Company, New 

ork. 

‘This volume gives an account of 73,689 
miles of travel through the most impor- 
tant parts of every continent on the 
globe. In an entertaining manner the au- 
thor brings forward the salient features 
of each of the countries visited, its prod- 
ucts, business activity, and the habits 
and mannerisms of the people. He gives 
extended descriptions of objects of vital 
interest, and glowing accounts of na- 
ture’s masterpieces, in the remote cor- 
ners of the globe, with the added charm 
of a remarkable personal point of view. 
The journey is divided into ‘‘Seven 
Legs’’ or divisions. Every ‘‘ Leg’’ of the 
volume portrays phases of life, of scen- 
ery, of quaint customs and characteristics 
of many peoples, with descriptions of 


things seen by one gifted with good | 


eyes, and rare perceptive genius. There 
is much of historical value in the book 
and many topics pertaining to every day 
life not generally touched upon by trav- 
elers in their writings. 


‘*Towards Racial Health.’’ By Norah 
H. March, B.Se. Introduction to New 
American Edition by Evangeline W. 
Young, M.D. Cloth. Illustrated. 
320pp. $2.00. E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York. 

This volume is a handbook on the train- 
ing of Loys and girls, parents, teachers 
and social workers. It has taken a world 
war to awaken us to a realization of our 
shortcomings in providing in the past for 
proper physical and meoral instruction. 
Appalling are the facts brought out by 
our Army Draft of 1917, and they demon- 
strate the great needs of just sucha 
book as Miss March has written. She 
has studied and understands children, 
and appreciates the necessity of adapt- 
ing one’s instruction to the individual 
child. ‘The book covers the whole field 
of the physical, mental, and emotional 
development of the child. A chapter is 
devoted to the care of children, and an- 
other to their supervision. Nature study 
in the service of sex instruction is care- 
fully developed. Further aids towards 
understanding the biology of sex are 
given. Ethical training and education for 
parenthood are presented. Many help- 
ful observations and directions for social 
safeguarding are given to parents, teach- 
ers, and social workers. Inthe appendix 


there are suggestions for parents on an- | 


“Will It Pay Me To Go To High School’ 


swering childish questions, on how to. 


prepare children for puberal changes, on 
special hygiene for girls, and on the phy- 
siology of human reproduction. Itisa 
needed book and one for which many will 
be grateful. 


‘Bill of the U. S. A.’’ By Kenneth 
Graham Duffield. Cloth. 12mo. 62p. 
50c net. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Tuis volume of ‘‘War Verses’’ touches 
upon the life of ‘‘Bill’’? who is ‘‘any 
man’s son that carries a pack and 
shoulders agun.”’’ The verses cover the 
life of Bill from the time he leaves home 
till he goes ‘‘over the top." They touch 
upon many of the activities of the war 
and the heroic deeds of our men at the 
front, and are admirably adapted for les- 
sons in Patriotism, in the home, and in 
the school. 
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Every teacher should be upto date and know 
the new words 2nd how to pronounce them. 


AIRCRAFT 
fourth arm empennage convertible 
camou backswept crank case 
calibrate Albatros _landaulet 
blighty squadron _—cyclecar 
“ 
‘The Supreme Authority, 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

contains answers to questions about 

these new words and hundreds of thou- 

oe of other words. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Ulustrations and 
ages. 


WRITE for Free Booklets to 
Teachers;‘‘ What Fun to Pl 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


““We have not lost a single book since in- 
stalling your card charging sys- 
tem in our school library” 
so writes a well 
known teach- 
er, simple di- 
! rections he followed 
are given in our Red Book. 
Write today for your Free copy. 


GAYLORD BROS., 510 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


BUSINESS FR EE 
COURSES 

We are giving free Demonstration Courses with a 
SELF-STARTER, enabling you to learn, at home as 
well as at college, Bookkeeping and Shorthand in 
half usual time. About 300,000 trained by our meth- 
ods have accepted good positions. Business men 
indorse our methods. Clip and mail this notice to 
DRAUGTION’S COLLEGE, M-210, Nashville,Tenn. 


Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
© 100 invitations or announcements 

Visiting—100 for 75 cents. 50 for 50 cents. 
Cards tor cons. itor 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 


P.O, order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


BE AN EXPERT 


Chiman 


Wonderful. new device, guides your hand; corrects 
wed writing in few days. Big improvementin three 

urs. No failures. Complete outline FREE, 
Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 38, St. Louis, Mo. 


is an inspiring little booklet, to boost high school at- 
tendance. Sample copy 5 cents. 100 copies $2.00. 
Thos. E. Sanders, Racine, Wis. 


Graded Problem Study in Arithmetic 
Special feature socialized content and method for problem 
study. Needs of each grade (3 to 8) carefully met. 

Send 30c for sample copy. Name Grade, 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH, Publisher, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger 
ment madeeasy. Price 25c. - 
~COGRAFHCO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


PL A Ss for Amateurs; Monologs, Recitations, 
Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 


Ly 


forentertainments. Send for free catalog. 
RAMATIC PUBLISHINC CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


PL AYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
ments. Catalogue Free. 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing One 7 Picture Play a Week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable information 
and prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTOPLAY=- 
WRIG COLLEGE, Box 278 1.45,Chicago 


Home Study High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 

lege and Professional Courses. Cata- 
log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. C. 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 

TURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


‘Be the Best Paid Teacher 


In Your Town 


If you can play piano you can 
easily and quickly learn to teach 
correctly, efficiently during your 
spare time. 


By Mail--Easy Payments 


a Complete Teaching Course, in- 
teresting new methods—graded 
lessons - the right start for 
begin inners---private and class in- 

ion for all ages what to -ample 
teaching material-- give every 

upil every lesso! ‘also---hints on mak- 
ing teaching highly profitable. 

Write for free particulars and 
new ‘How to Build Up a 
Large Class No obligation, free. 


Adele Hostetter, Director 


School of Artistic Piano Playing | 
Studio North Ashland Blvd. | 


| 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Mandolin, 
on Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


UKULEL 


Wonderful new system 0: note music = bg mail, To first 
ils h locality, give a $20 Mandolin, 
Ubolele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Baal or or ‘Banjo abso- 


lutely free. Very small charge sone lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
vess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept, 57 CHICAGO, ILL. 


for 
le offer. 

iW at home, spare by 

our new instruction meth: 
igning. Delightful fasci- 
work in big demand. -00 
Ha some 


SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


a SCHOOL OF ART, Inc 
1463 H Street, N Washington, D. Cc. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 

work, life positions, congenial 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

sick leave with pay. es | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both ome 0 political pull. N 800,000 classi- 
fied positi ommon school education “sufficient. 
Fall information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEARN PIANO! 


This Interestin 


shows how you can 


sting Fre e Book 
skilled 
player of piano or 


Tal cost. It shows why ne lesson with 
an worth, a dozen other les- 
3 famous Written 


DSS th GRADE 


Teachers save extra work by placing in the hands of each 

8th Grade pupil acopy of the 40 page EIGHTH GRADE 

QUESTION BOOK containing a full list of questions mad 

out by the State Department of Education of Nebraska. 

Questions to 1919. Send 40 cents in coin or stamps. 
AR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. {12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, | e- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


OMEN 


Banks are employing hundreds of women in 


t of bank work, apt cashier. Clean 
Jeasant work, with 's Pay. can learn by mail. 
nd for free book, ‘‘How to School of Banking 


83 McLene 
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**Tree Top Tunes for Tiny Tots.’’ By 
Helen Phillips Eddy. Cloth. 48pp. $1.00. 
Illustrated. Cover design by C. Coles 
Phillips. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

This book contains twenty bird songs 
for little people. Each song is placed on 
the right hand page while on the oppo- 
site side, facing the song, are a few de- 
lightfully phrased comments on the bird 
of the song. If these comments are read 
just before the song is sung, they will 
impress upon the little minds the facts 
which should be emphasized and remem- 
bered. Whenever possible the exact bird 
call has been used and information in 
the verse upon the habits or appearance 
of the birds is absolutely authentic. 
Thus the child unconsciously gathers bits 
of information about birds that may re- 
main with him all his life. ‘This book 
will find great favor with the ‘‘tiny tots”’ 
and their teachers. The book has a 
striking cover design, and is attractively 
made throughout. 


**The Health of the Teacher.’’ By Dr. 
William Estabrook Chancellor, author of 
‘*Qur Schools,’’ etc. Cloth. 302pp. $1.25 
net. Forbes & Co., Chicago. 

The need of such a book is very evident 
when we consider the deplorable and un- 
necessary fact that the death rate is 
much higher in the teaching profession 
than in most other professions and trades, 
—it has a higher death rate from tuber- 
culosis than any other occupation. With 
such a condition in the profession, which 
is so fundamentally connected with the 
foundation of the nation, and which num- 
bers three-fourths of a million people, it 
is high time that somebody gave some 
thought to it. This book, we believe, is 
the first book to treat thoroughly the sub- 
ject of health control for teachers. As 
a rule teachers are so devoted to their 
work and to the welfare of their pupils 
that they are not given te self-conscious- 
ness or introspection. ‘Teachers need to 
have astrong constitution, and to keep 
themselves in good condition, if they are 
to meet the nervous tension of their duties 
without losing their alertness, patience, 
and persistence. The author tells, clearly 
and practically, how teachers may meet 
the special problems of the teaching life. 
Diet, sleep, exercise, the care of the eyes 
and throat, the choice of a dwelling place 
and all other things pertaining to health, 
are fully treated. The first half of the 
book follows the *‘case method,’’ ena- 
bling teachers to make their own diagno- 
sis, as well as tolearn how to avoid trou- 
ble. It is a book on hygiene—preventive 
methods—rather than a study of disease; 
and this is what makes it of great value 
to any teacher. Itis a complete guide to 
health control. No teacher can afford to 
be without it. It is suitable for a text- 
book in norma! schools, teachers’ train- 
ing classes, and reading courses. 


Mg Signals for Teachers.’’ By 

Winship, Editor of Jour- 

a of Education,’’ Boston, Mass. Cloth. 

204pp. $1.25 Net. Forbes & Company, 
Chicago. 

The author of this book is well known 
by the teachers of the whole nation, not 
only as the editor of ‘‘The Journal of 
Education,’’ but as an author and a lec- 
turer for more than forty years. This 
book was written after completing his 
hundredth transcontinental trip. It is 
optimistic and full of inspiration, point- 
ing the way to achievement for the 
teacher who wishes to take part in the 
present educational advance movement, 
that hopes to make a greater and better 
nation. The book is written in four 
parts: Danger Signals in School; Danger 
Signals Out of School; Other Danger 
Signals; and Danger Signals for Public 
Education. These dangers concern pri- 
marily every teacher; but they also eon- 
cern boards of education, patrons, and 
the public in general. Dr. Winship be- 
lieves that teachers need an entirely new 
line of advice and counsel. He becomes 
epigrammatic, as in the following terse 
sentences: ‘‘Teachers need inspiration 
rather than irritation. Teachers need 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes. 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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. Sherwin Cody’s “100% Self-Correcting 
Method” Improves Your English at Once 


You are sized up every day by the way you speak and write. 
use, the way you use them, how you spell them, your punctuation, your gram- 
mar—all of these tell your story more plainly than anything else you do. And 
An unusual command of language enables you to 
present your ideas, in speech or on paper, clearly, forcefully, convincingly. 


it is a story open to all. 


Asimple method has been in- 
vented by which you can ac- 
quire acommand of the Eng- 
lish language from the ground 
up. Sherwin Cody, perhaps the 
best known teacher of practi- 
cal English, after twenty years 
of research and study, has per- 
fected an invention which 
places the ability to talk and 
write with correctness and force 
within reach of every one with 
ordinary intelligence. Sherwin 
Cody was amazed to discover 
that the average person in 
school or in business is only 
61% efficient in the vital points 
of English grammar. That is 
hecause the methods of teach- 
ing English in school left yous 
only a hazy idea of the subject 
—they did not stick in your 
mind. But Sherwin Cody’s 
new invention upsets all old 
standards of teaching English. 
His students secured more im- 
provement in five weeks than 
had previously been obtained 
by other pupils in two years. 
Only 15 minutes a day of spare 


will, within a very short time, 
easy command of language. 


Course Beyond Improvement 


“Ihave examined a number 
of English Courses and believe 
that, for solid-foundation 
training in good English, there 
ean be no improvement over 
the Sherwin Cody 100% Self- 
Correcting Course. It is a per- 
fect drilling in the baserock 
principles, which are shame- 
fully neglected in the public 
schools, and without which no 
one can attain a mastery of 
our language. 

The treatment of letter 
writing is the most thoroughly 
practical I have ever seen. 
young man or a young woman 


could do nothing better to in- 
sure his or her success than 
to take up your course, and 
thus quickly and easily attain 
skillin the handling of corre 

spondence, accuracy in spelling: 


and punctuation, correctness 
inspeech and writing, and 


through the stimulating les 
sons on Conversation and 
Reading--a broader intellectual 
outlook, a new view of life and 
literature, and a mastery of 


English words."’ 
Francis De 3. Ryan. 
Washington, D. C. 


time with this 100% Self-Correcting Method” 
give you an 


100% Self-Correcting Method” 


On April 3, 1918, Mr. Cody was granted a pa- 


how Sherwin Cody's new fe) 

mand of language easy 


to gain in 15 minutes af 
of your daily spare > 
i 

OF 


time Mail this 
coupon AT ONCE 


Language | 


The words you 


tent on his unique device, and 
now he places it at your dis- 
posal. It overcomes the only 
weak point in instruction-by- 
mail. It actually takes the 
place of aninstructor at your 
elbow. It assigns you lessons 
in Letter Writing, Spelling, 
Punctuation, Grammar, Read 
ing and Conversation, corrects 
them for you, and anticipates 
your questions, It even grades 
your paper and assigns you 
your class percentage till you 
reach the 100% mark. Mr. 
Cody has written a booklet ex 
plaining his new course in de- 


tail, If you feel your lack of 
Language Power, if you are 
ever embarassed by mistakes 
in grammar, spelling or punc- 


tuation, if you cannot com 7 
mand the exact words to P 


express your ideas, this ras 
booklet will be a rev- ay 
elation to you. 
Merely mail the cou- 
pon and it will be S 
sent by return 


of 


x 


and we will send 


Italian. 


of Washington, 


picture, 


Large size. 


for inside ornamentation. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process,”’ 
Lineoln and 


for 60 buttons, 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 


Sharpens any pencil. 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents each. 


buttons you want. 


American, 


Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States, 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 


Flag, 


French, 


Each 12x18 
Make beautiful 


paintings 
President Wilson. 
18x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
two pictures, and for 75 


For the sale of 


Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. Ali 
charges prepaid. 


Offer No. 1. We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons ,of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. 
a beautiful silk U. S. 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. 
sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. 
on staff with ornaments. 
High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. 
For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Your 
Return the $5.00 to us 
32x48 inches, heavy 


FREE. 
For the 


Each 16x24 inches, 
Belgian and 
Beautiful 


English, 


American, 


Established 1898, 


Anderson, Ind. 
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Bausch and Lomb 


Microscopes 


When you buy a Bausch & Lomb Mic- 
roscope, you buy the cumulative results of 
66 vears of optical endeavor and manufac- 
turing experience. 

During that period we have developed 
every optical refinement and mechanical 
improvement demanded by the practices of 
modern microscopy. 

There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every microscop- 
ical requirement. Write for our new complete catalog. 


Bausch Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons,) Ophthalmic 
Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun-Sights 
Jor Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stcreo- Prism Binoc- 


FS.2 Modei with 
two objectives in 
revolving nose 
piece. $53.53 


ulars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products, 


Try One 


At Our Expense 


We want every Teacher in America to know 
this book. And to Teachers not familiar with 
it we will send a copy free, so that you may 
examine it and note its desirable features. 


It contains just the songs that Teachers and Pupils both like 
—a really remarkable collection. And sold at a low price. 


Easy Keys FREE World-wide Use 


All songs, words and | Sample Copy | Wherever the 
music complete, are in to Teachers 5 Suas 


keys within the reach WRITE_FOR YOURS is used, agg nd 
of childish voices. TODAY BOOK. 


million sold. 
each, in 100 lots, f.o. b. Chicago. ‘ 
Only <C $1. 00 per dozen, prepaid. pee We Also Publish 
than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. Only the enor- Everyday Songs 
mous number sold enables us to produce this ‘For Primary Grades) 
book at these extremely low prices. 


write for prices. 
THE CABLE COMPANY 202 FaMous Poems” 
1216Cable Bldg. Chicago, lil. 


15c each, in any quan- 
tity, prepaid. 
No Free Copies 


“Pictures Free-INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL OFFER—Free Pictures 


| Fine, Rich, Artistic, Carbon Portrait Pictures, (Sepia Toned) of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, | 
President Wilson, General Pershing, Marshall Foch, size 13 x 16 inches, Suitable to frame, mount, | 
or passe partout, awarded to your schoolroom, your pupils and to yourself, without cost to you. These handsome | 
pictures will be a welcome addition’to your schoolroom and for the homes of your pupils, adding intense interest | 
to the study of American Patriotism, History, ete. 

THOUSANDS of these pictures have been distributed to the schools, pupils and teachers during 
the past FEW DAYS. TENS OF THOUSANDS to be distributed during the next FEW WEEKS, 
Make sure and obtain YOUR ALLOTMENT of pictures for your school, your pupils and yourse If, by telling us the 
number of pupils in your school wishing to obtain one or more of these beautiful pictures with a few moments { 

effort on their part without investing one cent. | 
| Our offer fully explains and furnishes the easy method, these pictures are distributed to your school and 
pupils FREE, WRITE TODAY, tclling us the number of pupils in your schoolroom and reccive ior yourself, one | 
of the Handsome Portrait pictures "FREE as a sample. Address 


THE PATRIOTIC PICTURE CLUB of AMERICA, — Dept. iH. WARSAW, NEW YORK | 


SAAARAA 
FREE SCHOOL FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A PATRIOTIC TEACHER ? BS 
EVERY AMERICAN SCHOOL SHOULD 
HAVE A FLAG. HAS YOURS? 4 McCULLOCH BROS., 


WE will send you a large standard U.S, Flag, 5 ft. by 4 Dept. M1, Rochester, N. ¥. 
8 ft., made of the finest bunting, having sewed 

stripes, suitable for in-door or out-door use and GUARAN- 

TEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING 


Bend pins 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon 
atonce, We will send you 5) Emblematic Fleg Lapel Pins, which )our p 
pupils and their friends will prize hishly. We make no charge for ; Mailing Address 


ne, Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents each. Tee chers 
“The y sell like hot cakes.’’ Send us the proeceds and we will im- 

mediate ly send this be autiful school flag to you, all charges prepaid. . ‘ 
It will cost youa and friends be delighted. 


will show your American’s k your pup:ls about Yo 


Note—If you want two Flags, ask 
for 100 pins. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


leadership rather than authoritative di- 


rection, —more ‘come’ and less ‘go’; more 
cheer and less fear. ‘There should be 
more drives for teachers and less driving 
of teachers. A crown is more appropri- 
ate than afrown. Democracy must sup- 
plement aristocracy.’’ This book is de- 
signed to be a helper for the teacher over 
the rough places in school life, and we 


carefully and thoughtfully will find in it 
many truths that will be a great aid to 
his or her teaching. 


‘“‘Applied Arithmetic.’’ The Three 
Issentials. By N. J. Lennes, University 
of Montana, and Frances Jenkins, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Illustrated. Cloth. 
48c. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This book is the first of a three-book 
series, and is intended to cover the work 
in arithmetic of the second, third and 
fourth grades. ‘The authors have given 
much attention to the selection and or- 
ganization of subject matter, to deriva- 
tion and application and to motivation. 
They believe that the elementary facts 
in the book are derived from situations 
which are within the range of experience 
of nearly all normal children. The ap- 
plications in the book are made to things 
of general child interest. They make 
provision for local material, this being 
discussed under’ suggestions for the 
making of problems by the children. 
Games are used in drills in addition and 
subtraction. The books have been of 
gradual growth, the result of years of 
selecting what has proved most certainly 
valuable, both in what is o!d and new, 
andin organizing and relating the vari- 
ous parts. The book is attractive in 
appearance and convenient in the ar- 
rangement of subject matter. 


‘Science of Plant Life.’’ By Edgar 
Nelson Transeau, Ph.D., Ohio State 
University. In New-World Science Se- 
ries, edited by John W. Ritchie. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 845 pages. $1.48. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

The aim of this text is to give the pu- 
pil an understanding of how a plant lives 
and is affected by its environment. Itis 
designed to supplement laboratory and 
field work with plants. Suggestions for 
laboratory and field work are given pre- 
ceding each chapter. More are given 
than will be found in most high school 
courses. The teacher may select those 
that are best suited tohis particular class, 
and which are adapted to the laboratory 
equipment and the plant material avail- 
able. As physics and chemistry form 
the natural background of our manufac- 
turing and industrial life so the author 
believes that botany shorld serve asa 


forestry. ‘‘Science of Plant Life’’ ad- 
mirably meets this test. 


‘*The ‘leaching of Spelling.’" By Wil- 
lard F. Tidyman, M. A., Pd. D., Head of 
the Department of Education and Direc- 
tor of the Training School, State Normal 
School for Women, Farmville,. Virginia. 
Kraft paper. 186pp. 99c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

‘he purpose of this book is to bring 
together from all sources the more re- 
liable and pertinent facts in the teaching 
of spelling, and to present them in their 
relation to the practical problems which 
the teacher has to face every day in the 
classroom. It is a valuable handbook for 
teachers and meets a long-felt want. It 
fully answers recent inquiries received 
by us from teachers on this subject. The 
book brings together from all sources 
the facts that are relevant to the teach- 
ing of spelling, and takes into account 
all important investigations in spelling 
which.have been made up to this time. 
The classified bibliography furnishes an 
excellent guide to teachers and others 
who are interested in obtaining the latest 
informaton on all aspects of the teaching 
of spelling. Thesummary at the end of 
each chapter materially aids the busy 
teacher. ‘Teachers will greatly appreci- 
ate Appendix A (spelling plans). Ap- 
pendix B contains a list of 1254 words 
common to four or more of the six most 
reliable and extensive concrete investi- 
gations of the words most frequently 
used by children and adults in writing. 
In view of the revival now going on 
throughout the country in the subject of 
spelling, teachers, superintendents, and 
school officers will find this book of in- 


estimable value. 


are sure that every teacher who reads it | 


basis for agriculture, horticulture, and | 
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HOME=2COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks in patriotism, civics and 
literature for the grammar grades. 

Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece ~~ sixteen full-page pictures. Books I, 
II, Ill and IV Uor Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th 
school years.) Each 65 cents. 

Here is your chance to teach patriotism by 
distributing the subject-matter over four years 
and not giving too much at one time. A 

“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion ; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as textbooks in patriotism. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of 
Registration and Education. 


Offers a broad training to women interested in the nursing 
profession and allied forms of public service. 

Length of course, three years. 

Theoretical training panes on standard curriculum for 
training schools for nurses. 

Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. 


Requirements for enrollment: Physical fitness, full high 
school credit, or its educational equivalent. inimum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 years, 

say catalogue and application blanks will be sent on appli- 


SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BECOME A NURSE 


A atest Dignified and Respected Profession 
> BY training at home. An intelli- 

gent woman, 19to 60, can become 
successful nurse through our 
correspondence course. 
Eighteenth Year — ~ 
Graduates Earning $ 
$30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the practical 
nurse. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks, 
Two months’ trial with money re- 
funded if student discontinues. 
Send today for catalog and sample lessons. 


The sneemnaies ‘Schoo! of Nursing,373 Main, Jamestown, N.Y. 


Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Ilinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction, Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. um entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School aerk.< "For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 


Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 


Three-year course. Eight-hour day. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 
or its equivalent. 
For free catalog, address Superintendent of 
Nurses, Box 21, The Grace Hospital, John R. St. 
& Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Learn Nursing—NOW! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Hospitals 
and private patients need more than areavailable. Never 
before such ademand as now. Everynurse busy at good pay. 
‘This is your golden opportunity to become a trained nurse 
and easily secure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You 
can quickly master our special Training Course ie your 
time at home and receive diploma Pag by best Baer 
terms. - Hospital experience siven di gired. help you 
e>ployment. Write at once for catal 


American Training School, 1547 North ‘LaSalle St., Chicago 


WASHINGTON, BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 


NURS 
cal aud practical class work throughout. All Gepartaente. ere: 
nance provided as well as an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERIN TENDENT NURSIN G- SCHOOL, 
2449 Washington Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


School for 


— Needed 


Do youwish PERMANENT as Government 
$960 yearly; free livi quarters, ind utiful 
location, interesting work Write fi iculars 

OZMENT, 145-T, ST. Louis, MO 


BEA ACCOUNTANCY 


C.PA. Ins few months of home study By new systen 
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‘FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


SEVEN LEGS 


ACROSS THE SEAS 
By SAMUEL MURRAY 


| _Awork especially adapted for School Libra- | 
ries and Teachers, dealing as it does, with the 
| vital factors of many races and notable features ° 
\of countries visited—South America, South 
| Africa (including Zululand), Rhodesia, Aus- 
| tralia, New Zealand, principal South Sea Islands, ' 
| East Coast of rica, German East Africa, 

' Zanzibar, British East Africa, Uganda, India, 

| Ceylon, Straits Settlements, China, Manila, 

| Japan and Hawaiian Islands. The journey, of 

nearly 75,000 miles, embracing more than three 

years’ travel, has been divided into seven 

sections—or Legs—thus comprising seven books 

/in one volume. Note reviewers opinions :— 

| “Should be a delight to the school teacher 

who is anxious to have her young followers gct | 
‘all the facts about this country or C= 
| Springfield (Mass.) Union. | 
“Few travelers have recorded with more sat- | 
isfying clearness the scenes and personalities of | 
strange countries or the inscrutable wonders of 

the waters that lie between.’’— Washington Star. 

| “Itis interesting to follow him; he makes the 

'experience instructive.” — Christian Science 

Monitor, 


|_“A valuable addition to any Library.”— 
| Brooklyn Eagle. 

| 408 pp., 25 Illus. Map. Handsomely printed 
and bound $2.50 Net. At Book Stores, 


MOFFAT, YARD & Co., 


/31 UNION Sq. WEST, NEw YorkK CITY 


Teachers 


Get This Flag 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure this Flag for 
your room. 

We will send you 
45 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $4.50 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft. x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes andembroidered stars on both sides, or 
asilk U.S, Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send.them postpaid by return mail, 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 


High School Course 
in Two Year. 


ents. Prepare 
universities and aca 


ever. Write today—NOW. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
H-679, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, t us know your wants, Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Easiest Shorthand 


Keep co’ ien' ary. 
help tn any ession or business: 
aid in your career. Used in Army, 
Navy, courts, commercial schools; by public and Private stenor- 
raphers, teachers. Slight cost. K. orthand--for busy pecplc, 
including YOU. Proof Lessons, Refund and 


notes at lectures, mect 
pro 


NEW YORK CITY 


E<\GOOK 
ON 
by 4 Tells of the ¢ opportunities for both 
and women in this attractive profession, an 
XA ad you can learn by mail in spare time. 
aN d for copy atonce. No obligations. 
E.G. Atcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
. 97 McLene Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Law, Real Estate, Salesmanship, Auto, Engineering, Drawing, Civil 
‘or ee Tu 
ught by ARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers. Ohio 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS uu 


Working at the Roots 


**Nearly all the criminals of the fu- 
ture, the thieves, burglars, incendiaries 
and murderers, are now in our public 
schools, and with them the greater crim- 
inals who commit national crimes. 
They are in our public schools now, and 
we are educating them. We can mould 
‘them now if we will. It is simply a 
question of education. We may put into 
the boy’s hands, as first toys, whips, 
guns and swords, or may teach him, as 
the Quakers do, that war and cruelty 
are crimes. We may teach him to shoot 
the little song bird in springtime, with 
its nest full of young, or we may teach 
him to feed the bird and spare its nest. 
We may go into the schools now with 
book, picture, song and story, and make 
neglected boys merciful, or we may let 
them drift, until, as men, they become 
sufficiently lawless and cruel to throw 
our railway trains off the track, place 
dynamite under our dwelling houses or 
public buildings, assassinate our presi- 
dent, ‘burn half our city, or involve the 
nation in civil war. 

‘Is it not largely, if not wholly, a 
question of education? 

**T am sometimes asked, ‘Why do you 

spend so much of your time and money 
in talking about kindness to animals, 
when there is so much cruelty to men?’ 
And I answer, ‘I am working at the 
roots.” Every humane publication, ev- 
ery lecture,every step in doing or teach- 
ing kindness to them, is a step to pre- 
vent crime—a step in promoting the 
growth of those qualities of heart which 
will elevate human souls, even in the 
dens of sin and shame, and prepare the 
way for the coming of peace on earth 
and good will to men. 
**Standing before you as the advocate 
of the lower races, I declare what I be- 
lieve cannot be gainsaid—that just so 
soon and so far as we pour into all our 
schools the songs, poems and literature 
of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
just so soon and so far shall we reach 
the roots not only of cruelty but of 
crime.’’—From an address by Geo. T. 
Angell. 


A Complete Survey of the Gary 
Schools 


On invitation of the Board of Educa- | 
tion and the Superintendent of Schools 
of Gary, Indiana, a survey of the Gary 
schools was made by the Genera! Educa- 
tion Board. It is published in eight 
volumes as follows: ‘‘The Gary Schools: 
A General Account’’ by Abraham Flex- 
ner and Frank P. Bachman; ‘‘Organiza- 
tion and Administration’’ by George D. 
Strayer and Frank P. Bachman; ‘‘Costs’’ 
by Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bow- 
man; ‘‘Industrial Work’’ by Charles R. 
Richards; ‘‘ Household Arts’’ by Eva W. 
White; ‘‘Physical ‘training and Play’’ 
by Lee F. Hanmer; ‘‘Science ‘l'eaching”’ 
by Otis W. Caldwell; and ‘‘Measure- 
ment of Classroom Products’’ by Stuart 
A. Courtis, author of Courtis Standard 
Supervisory Tests. These eight books 
cover very completely every phase of 
these schools. They contain photographs 
of streets and school buildings (exterior 
and interior views), maps, and valuable 
tables giving the workings of the schools, 
pupils’ work, and finance. Professional 
educators and laymen all over the coun- 
try have engaged in lively discussions 
over the merits and defects, advantages 
and disadvantages of the Gary system. 
The general public as well as teachers 
are interested in the Gary schools and 
wish to know more about them. These 
volumes will therefore be welcomed. 
Many wish to know whether the plan is 
sound or unsound, whether it is feasible 
for other cities and what features may 
be copied with profit. In these volumes 
experts have given their unbiased con- 
elusions on all these points after a long, 
thorough, and exhaustive study of the 
system. The above volumes may be had 
of The General Education Board, 61 
Broadway, New York City. The price 
of individual volumes varies from 10c to 
30ce. 


AN IDEAL PROGRAM FOR FEBRUARY 
There is no program now offered to teachers which is better 
adapted to the celebration of the birthdays of Washington 
and Lineoln than the new copyrighted pageant-drama 
“THE BANNER OF LIGERTY” 

Principals and superintendents are invited to send a two- 
cent stamp for a sample copy for inspection and an explan- 
ation of the financia! plan. H 


LINGOLN- JEFFERSON. UNIVERSITY 


BE POPULAR! MAKE MONEY! 


Learn MUSIC at Home 


envy friends their knowindge of to play the 
organ, violin, cornet, orany other musicalinstrument? Be tal- 

ented yourself, Make friends. Make money. Teach your children, FREE rg SONS 
You yourself can master any musicalart right in your own home with 
the greatest ease. Piano Pieeolo 

We have taught thousands how to play their favorite musical in- woe oar 
struments easily, quickly and thoroughly without a teacher just by | ¢ovnet Singing 
following our New Improved Home Study Method. Guitar Saxophone 

We doaway with the private teacher, We banish dry, tiresome Banjo Viola 
exercises. We teach you by note. Nonumbers;no tricks; a sound Mandolin Tenor Banjo 
musical education. We make itas fascinating for you to learn, as it beset peli ser 
will be fascinating for you to show your friends what a good musi- | {Cle |. fteel Guitar 
cian you are, Our pupils are indemandas entertainers, and some | Finte . 
of them have written to us that they are making money through the Clarinet Composition 
musical talents they developed by our Home Training Method. 


Our free book tellsyou allaboutit. Read the letters in it, and you 
will see that .what others have done easily, you can also do easily. More than 200,000 men, 
women and children have learned by our system. Best of all—We give you all lessons free. 
Write at once for particulars. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE—ACT NOW! v.s.scHoot oF w.usic 

612 Brunswick Bidg., NEW YORK 
Gentleme) Please send me 
your free book, Losses 
in Your Own Home dper 


Just mail the coupon. Because we need one pupil in each lo- 
cality at once to help us advertise our marvelously easy system 
of teaching music, we offer for a limited time our lessons with- / 
out cost, and charge you only for postage and sheet music, averaging only a 
6mall sum weekly. pe musical education In any instrument for the price of a ! 
movie ticket each week! Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Chis offer is too important to hesitate over. Get the proofs, 

facts, letters from our pupils. Get our fascinating new book 
pint issued, together with our astounding offer. Allof these come to you 

REE. Justdropusa postalor mailthecoupontoday. gf 

Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit, 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC Jitaiild 


ulars of yourofer of lessons 
in any musical instrument, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


‘Address F. A. BOGGESS - BOULDER, COLO. 


_MAY BE TOO LATE! 


WANTS 
TEACHERS 


$1100 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 

in the Department of Commerce; Census Department and other | 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


Thousands Census Jobs Open 


fe 


Fill out and mail the attached / FRANKLIN 
coupon. Act at once. INSTITUTE 


We will immediately send you full Dept. M240 
description of the positions open to $ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you, witha full idea of the work, ¢@ Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date ¢’  tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


of the next examination in your Ps part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 

& toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
section. Y hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
= ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
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Here {s complete and simplified high school course that you va 
S$ can finish in two years. Meets ail college entrance require- , 
lending, xeexabers of the faculties of 
idemies. isis your opportunity. 
Tite for booklet and particulars. No obligations what- 
al 4 
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Learn in S evenings home study; 
then acquire speed with K. 1. Short- 
hand. Amazingly siete, easy. 
Approved by experts. Write dicta- 
messages, etc... rapidly as } 
| tice. Favorite method for personal | 
f 
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iF Send 40 cents today for Christ- 
mas Set of 20 pictures, 
‘ No two alike. 


Our NEW 1926 Catalogue is 


IT CONTAINS 
A Two Cent Picture 
A Three Cent Picture 7x9 


A Ten Cent Picture 9x12 
(for the present) 


‘The Perr]? i 


During December 
this Catalogue for 
TEN CENTS 

if you mention Normal 


ictures 


Now Ready 64 Pages. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


Instructor. We want ev- 
a A Bird Picture in Colors ery reader of this Journal to 
and 54 pictures about 2x | haveacopy of this Cata- 
’ 2'4, for which we should | logue. Send a dime. 
ie charge 54 cents if printed 
oS on separate sheets. The | See November adv. in this 
-" 4 price of this catalogue is Journal for prices of The oF ib 
15 CENTS Perry Pictures, A READING FROM HOMER ALMA-TADEMA 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


Address M 


Send at Once for a Free Catalogue 


EDUCATIONAL PICTURES 


Every well known picture in the world is illustrated 
and priced, also size and color given. 
elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- 
: lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 


WALTER L. LILLIE 
i 184 South High Street, 


of 


The most 


Columbus, Ohio 


er of Educational Department 


HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


x Let them earn something that your schoolroom needs, by selling to their parents 
r and friends our 25c Assortments of Holiday Greetings. 


Cards, etc.—10 for 25c. In lots 


ie Send order, 


Each Assortment contains a variety of Greeting Cards, Post Cards, Folders, Tuck-in 


ers at the wholesale rate of 12!’4c each, thus doubling your money. 
30 days allowed to pay bill. The sale of 40 Assortments will earn $5.00 for some need. 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


of 20 or more, we sell these Assortments to teach- 


or request for a sample assortment to 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED. 


2 Educators everywhere should investigate t 
< words as they appear when written in the most ex 
Because the words in the Palmer Metho 
unnecessary process of changing the printed im 
rted by well known educators after havin, 

City Public Schools. 


THE A. 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


present to pupils for visualization all words in photo-engraved 
Palmer Method Spellers Palmer Method Penmanship. There is a separate book for each grade, 


iensively taught, and most justly popular style of handwrit 


In the Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quantities 
from well known authors---all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information, 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


horoly this new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling, the 
ung. 


d Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanship they eliminate the 
pression to the written exnression, The words for the Palmer Method Spellers 
ic been thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most progressive New Yor 


N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland. Ore. 


> 

At 

K 

Ai 

ole 

KD and print tl 

+ atthe sametime. Sosimple a child can use it. 

or $4.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. 
J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CoO., 
4 


tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 


Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 85.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 


Last! A Perfect Duplicator : 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 
“Modern” Duplicator. It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one lettcr in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 


Always 


1e duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- : 


Lasts for years, Can be uscd a hundred times each day. 
Address the manufacturers. 


339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vill 


‘te Nation's Capital 


What sine ¥0 


ty Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, 
‘ thas become the World's Capital and read- 


ee ing the Pathfinder will be like sitting in 


€he inner counci! with those who will mold 
the world’s destiny for th t ation 


The little matter of 1Se in stamps or coin will bring youthel ath finder 13 
weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly, published at the a 
tion's center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world —_ 
tells the truth and only the truth; nowinits 27th year, This paper fills the - - 
without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou wantto keep ae v4 
on what is going oninthe world, at the leastexpense of time or money, this 


your means. Ifyou want a paperin your home whi 
appreciate a paper which puts everything clearly, fair! 
send the 


thfinder 43 weeks. The 15c does not repay us; 


ch is sincere, reliable, ente w the Pathfinder is yours. If you 


iefly— itis. Send 2Se to showthat you might like sucha aperand we 
av. to invest innew friends. Pathfinder, Box 84 ,Wash' on, D. Ce 


Keep 


colds 
porta 


Kondon’s. 


‘ONDON’S 
CATARRHAL JELLY 


Take 

steps for 
better 
health 


nose and head clear with 
It prevents infection, 
Just as im- 
nt as cleaning the teeth. 


and catarrh. 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boysand girls, 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils, We will 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 

KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Against Military Training 

The American Union Against Milita- 
rism has reprinted in pamphlet form the 
opinion of the Attorney General of Ohio 
which condemned as illegal the intro- 
duction of compulsory drill in the Cleve- 
land high schools, without special sanc- 
tion of the state legislature, and this is 
being widely circulated in that organi- 
zation’s campaign against compulsory 
military training and service. ‘The reg- 


, ulations in the Cleveland schools were 


extremely drastic. 


, the student’s expense. 


excused by the Superintendent. 
| opinion concludes: 


By them all male 
students of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth years of school were compelled 
to take this training, and in additien to 
wear a prescribed uniform, provided at 
Exceptions were 
made to those physically unfit, or those 


| whose parents made oath as to conscien- 


tious objection to military drill, or those 
The 


‘While a board of education has broad 
powers in its management of the public 
schools under its control, it cannot go 
beyond the things contemplated by the 
legislature, and until further legislation 
is had on the subject, a board of educa- 
tion has no authority to establish mili- 
tary training in the public schools or 
compel its student body to dress ina 
certain manner during school! hours, with 
the attendant expense on the parent. 
The public schools of the state are in- 
tended to be free in the fullest sense of 
the word; they are civil institutions and 
not military, and will always remain so. 
‘The state, while granting wide powers 
to charter cities in other matters, has 
ever kept control of the public school 
system, and all boards of education are 
operating under the laws of the state; 
and a board of education that spends 
school funds for a course in military 
training does so without authority under 
existing law.’’ 

While applying only to Ohio, the same 
principles apply in general to most of 
the states. ‘lhe pamphlet may be ob- 
tained for five cents from the Union’s 
headquarters, 203 Westbury Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


For the first time in the history of ed- 
ucation in the Staie of Delaware chil- 
dren between 7 and 14 years of age are 
compelled to attend school every day 
school is open or at least 180 days. Chil- 
dren 14 to 15 or 16 years of age who are 
not regularly employed and who have 
not completed the eighth grade must also 
attend school every day, while children 
of the same age, namely, 14, 15, or 16 
years of age, may remain out of school 
until November 1, provided they are 
regularly employed at home or else- 
where. These children, however, be- 
ginning with November 1, must attend 
school for at least 100 days. 


‘«Supplemental Problems in Arithmetic 
for use in Rural Schools’’ is the name of 
a pamphlet issued by Los Angeles City 
Sehool District Division of Educational 
Research. The problems are for third 
and fourth grades, fifth and sixth grades, 
and seventh and eighth grades, and are 
thus divided into three groups. ‘They 
are applicable to the rurel and suburban 
communities, and have been selected by 
people who have both taught and resided 
in the type of community to which the 
problems refer. By the use of the Bul- 
letin it is hoped that the pupils will be 
encouraged to frame problems of their 
own based upon experience at home or 
at work. 


Teachers and principals can secure 
free of charge a sixteen page pamphlet 
giving ten reasons for our entrance into 
the World War. This pamphlet in the 
hands of teachers and pupils will be of 
material help in presenting this subject. 
It can be secured from the Institute for 
Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 


True benevolence has no use for a press 
agent. 


Your Entertainments 


Can be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 
Help-U Catalog of Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action 
Songs, Operettas, etc. Every teacher will be interested in 
our ‘‘Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
**The House That Helps’’” 
Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 
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The Most Wonderful 


HalfPriceF east 


in the 40 years’ history of the Christian Herald 


Stories 
20 Studies 
50 Feature Articles 
Editorials 
Meditations 
Sermons 
200 Pictures 


| beautiful covers 
usually in several I 


Colors 
hundreds of other features, all available at half price 
to a million new (irial) subscribers in the next 


1 0 big satisfy- 5 C 
ing weekly 
issues for. 5 


The Christian Herald is one of America’ 
religious and social institutions. It is the a 
most widely read interdenominational family magazine 
in the world. It has been the means: ofrelieving more 
distress, feeding more hungry, clothing more naked than 
all other periodicals combined. It is dodicated to the 
service of humanity. It is at the forefront in the effort 
to make of every church 
IMPORTANT— Duri 
weeks for community center for Social 
eney Savage’s new and best ser- and religious uplift. It 
ial story “Morning” will appear tells the important news of 
in the Christian Herald in ad-| every denomination, but It 
— ne a publication as af is the organ of none. You 
00K. 


and your family need tho 
- Stimulus, the inspiration, 
the vision of world service the Christian Herald gives. A 
million new short term subscribers before 1920 is tho 
Christian Herald’s goal. its ten weeks half price offer 
is made without profit to the Christian Herald. 25 
cents in coin or stamps sent now (at-the Christian Her- 
guaranteed to five more and better lit- 
by an you ever cou agine possible. Addr 

The Christian Herald, 683 Bible New York. 


for 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes. 

wigs,etc.,forallschoo 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 

torical costumes our 

specialty. 40 years’ ex- 

perience. Forinforma- 

tion address 

Fritz Schoultz &Co. 

Box FE, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, fil. 


Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Send for Catalog 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS . 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!¢x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give yeu 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size\ of each 
7x4 inches. Price, 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. 
Send 12c for sample dozen, 


For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
* Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Pupils Do Not 
Examine Your 
Drawings With a 
Critical Eye 


Rapid cross sections, diagrammat- 
ics and map drawings on black- 
board or paper are very helpful in 
science, history and geography, yet 
are so quickly discarded that they 
need not be ‘‘masterpieces.’’ They 
can be just the type of quick, 
rough sketches which any teacher 
can make. 


Gold Medal Crayons 
Chalks 


are the choice of experienced 
workers for sketching on paper 
and blackboard. They are smooth 
working, free from grit and made 
in exact colors. 

Send for samples, color charts 
and brochure, ‘‘What the Average 
Teacher May 
Accomplish in 
Blackboard 
Drawing.”’ 


BINNEY 
& SMITH 
co. 


81 Fulton St., 
New York City 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and —, Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Fulldiree- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
sent C.O.D. Larger sizes. Send for 
Circular, Sample of Work, and Special 
er to tisfaction or 
Ra nd ALL MAIL 
HARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Stable Brush to ofit Holder 10c 
The 0. K. Mfg. ew 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


kers of Washburne’s *‘O. K."" 
per Fast Fast and Letter 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 


We will gladly send you any of the complete catalogs 
shown in the list below that you are interested in. 
Complete Catalogs of Equipments and Furniture, 
General Schoo! Supplies, Kindergarten Supplies and 


Diplomas 
Also Sample Books of School Papers and Construc- 


tion Papers. 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, {OWA 


Teachers 
and Students 
Attention ! 


Your name written in Ornamental styles on dozen cards 20 
cents. Agents outfit free for2 cent stamp. Thorough 
courses in Business and Ornate Penmanship by mail. We 
fill Diplomas and Certificates for schools and colleges. 

H. C. REYELTS, Penman, 
Brown’s Business College, - - Davenport, lowa. 


Teachers: 
or your 
C€acneTs: 
cash or premiums. No goods for the Boys and 
Girls to sell, Something new. Write for par- 
ticulars, J.W. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vt., Box 468N. 


Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 6, Dover, Ohio 


Cash 
Adam Fisher Mis, Co. 
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Educational Notes 


A new law in Utah increases the com- 


pulsory school attendance age from 16. 


to 18 years. Another provides for the 
establishment of classes in Americani- 
zation for foreigners between the ages 
of 16 and 45, and the creation of the office 
of State director of Americanization. 


The public schools of Porto Rico pro- 
moted the cultivation of 64,721 home 
gardens during the last school year as 
against 26,698 for the preceding year. 
This work was conducted in co-operation 
with the Porto Rico food commission for 
the purpose of increasing the local food 
supply. 

The Pennsylvania bill for increasing 
teachers’ salaries provides for increases 
of 25 per cent for teachers receiving less 
than $100 a month; twenty per cent for 
teachers receiving from $100 to $150; fif- 
teen per cent for teachers receiving $150, 
and ten per cent for those receiving 
more than $200. 


The Serbian Relief Committee of 
America, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
endeavoring to care for forty thousand 
of the many times that number father- 
less children in Serbia. That country 
suffered losses and ravages such as no 


| other country did. in the war, and it is 


upon the lives of these children that Ser- 
bia’s own life depends. 


The principle of equal pay for equal 
work is being recognized in Porto Rico. 
Male and female teachers receive the 
same salaries for the same positions. 
Rural teachers are paid $540; graded 
teachers, $720; principals and teachers 
of English, $900. The department of 


‘ education is still in need of 60 teachers 


of English who are assigned to teach 
grammar grade subjects. Applications 
should be addressed to the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The next meeting of the Department 


of Superintendence of the N. E. A. will 
be held in Cleveland, Ohio, February 23 


.to 28. The new Cleveland Hotel has 


been selected as registration head- 
quarters. ‘The President of the Depart- 
ment, Superintendent E. U. Graff of In- 
dianapolis, is giving time and attention 
to the preparation of the program. Im- 
portant problems will be discussed at 
this meeting. The fact that it will be 
the semi-centennial session of the De- 
partment increases the interest in the 
meeting and doubtless means a record 
breaking attendance. 


The National Education Association 
has purchased a fine property in Wash- 
ington to be occupied as its permanent 
national headquarters. It is located on 
16th and M streets, only five blocks from 
the White House, and diagonally across 
the street from the home of the National 
Geographic Society. Sixteenth Street, 
or Presidential Avenue, as it is some- 
times called, extending from the White 
House north to the District line, passing 
by the leading embassies of foreign coun- 
tries and the most beautiful and expen- 
sive dwellings in the city, is not only 
considered to be the finest street in 
Washington but one of the finest in the 


' world. The building is well adapted to 


| the needs of the Association. 


Inventions Commercialize 


St. LOUIS, MO, 


beautiful four-story structure, 
feet. 
concrete and a fine quality of brick. The 
columns and finish are of heavy oak. 
The rooms are large and well lighted. 
The building is of colonial design. The 


| 


YOUR CHOICE- 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


READ THIS NEW OFFER 
Why Be Pestered ? 


Sharpening your children's pencils when you can secure a 


Pencil Sharpener 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


the drudgery of sharpening pencils, 
It’s Open to You 


We send you Five Dozen Pencils— 


that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. Have your pupil 


distribute them—they sell themselves—at five cents each and 
‘remit us the amount $3.00. We then send you absolutely free of charge this Boston Pencil Sharpener 


illustrated here. 

Send nomoney. Simply drop usacard, We pay postage on pencils and sharpener, 
nothing but the effort in directing the children. They will be de- 
lighted with the plantoearn a sharpener and you will be as de- 
lighted as they in having it. Send To-day. 


EMERGENCY 


INSTRUCTIONS 


IF YOU HAVE A SHARPENER Secure This Red Cross 
Accident Cabinet, A cabinet that sells at $3.25 the world over. 
It should be in every schoolroom. 

The plan is the same as for the Pencil Sharpener except that 
| you dispose of twelve dozen pencils, (and remit us $7.20) instead 
| of five dozen. It should be easy but if your pupils cannot do it 
alone combine with the room across the way and secure one of 
these cabinets for the two rooms, 


the $5.40 and we will mail you absolutely free a 3x5 United States Flag. 
Made of specially woven bunting. Fast to rain and sun, 
stitched on both sides with canvas headings and nickeled eyelets. 
serviceable flag. 
Be sure to state whether you wish the sharpener, accident cabinet or flag. 


We are enabled to make these three big special offers by virtue of the fact | 
that we do a large school supply business all over the United States and there- 


fore have the advantage of buying these items in large quantities. 
Our complete Class Jewelry catalog is now 
ready for distribution. Write for a free copy. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 


a good commercia! pencil 


It costs you 


IF YOU NEED A FLAG-—Send for 9 dozen pencils, sell them at 5c each, remit to us 


Sewed stars and stripes, | 
A perfectly good, 


It is a! 
85x42 | 
The heavy walls are of reinforced | 


purchase was made in accordance with. 


authority given the Board of Trustees at 
the last session of the Association to in- 
vest a portion of the Association’s per- 


manent funds in sucha building. The. 


purchase price was $98,000, which is con- 
sidered very reasonable. ‘The Associa- 
tion will occupy the new building after 
July 1, 1920, using one-half of the space, 
and leasing the balance. 


Buttons Universal Grlopaedia 


res ickly just the information you want, Over 
16. kly Jost, fncimple,, concise lang guage. New 
reliable and up-to-date, 200 full page ilgstrecione and 
maps—beanutiful three column type pa on extra 
fine large, handsome vol — of informa- 


tion. for offer. 
BUFTO! K c 


4. Books of Nature 
FREE] 


TO TEACHERS 


Four BIG BOOKS, 1,104 pages, bound 
in olive green silk cloth, stamped in 
gold, and profusely illustrated, many pictures 
being in beautiful, natural, true to life colors, 
These are books you can read and re-read to your 
pupils year in and year out. They will command 
attention and at the same time be highly instruc- 
tive. Hereis a short synopsis of each book. 


Book on Wild Flowers 3y,Neltie Banchan 


page illustrations in colors with key that will enable you to 
find the name of any flower by its color. 1,057 different 
subjects. Delightful little storics about each flower. Flow- 
ers have distinctive objects in life, and the ways they em- 
ploy to accomplish these things are various and clever, 
Yells how they adapt themselves to their environments. 
How to insure healthy children. How new colonies are 
formed in distant lands. 
Book on Birds By Neltje Blanchan. 257 pages. 
49 full page illustrations in 
colors with key which will tell instantly how to find the 
name _of any bird by its color Index of 509 different birds. 


Book on Butterflies By Clarence M. Weed. 286 pages—32 full page illustrations in colors 
and 16in black and white. A long introduction tells the scientific 
parts of the formation and growth of these beautiful creatures. How to classify them and make collections, 
Index of 479 subjects. Each littic butterfly has its own history full of romance and adventure. A history that 
usually ends in tragedy. Tells about the more abundant and widely distributed butterflies of North America ; 
how they are born ; how they live ; and what they do. 
Book on Trees By Julia Ellen Rogers. 291 pages—16 full page illustrations in color and 32 in 
black and white with a comprehensive index of 846 subjects. Truly a 
wonderful book for those who love nature and the woods, 


These Four Volumes Should Be in the Library of Every School or Teacher 


_.. They will lend enchantment to the schoolroom and the knowledge gained from their reading 
will be remembered long after the usual lessons are forgotten, 


Send No Money Books SentImmediately 


| Just as soon as we receive your letter, If you want to 
We want every school—every teacher tohave this Na- | keep the books, all we ask is to have your pupils dis- 
ture Library of 4 instructive books: Just sign your | tribute 30 large, fine Crochet and Fancy Work Books 


name below and we will send the 4 books prepaid with- | among their parents and friends together with a year’s 
out one cent from you. When they arrive examine | subscription toa popular magazine, both for only 35c. 
them carefully and sce that they are all and more than |! Each child can dispose of 4 or more in one afternoon 


after school, When sold, send us the money and the 


you expected. If you do not wish to keep them send 
Nature Library is yours to keep forever, 


them back at our expense and you are out nothing. 


UNITED PUBLISHING CO., 101 Friend Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

As per your offer, please send me for inspection the Nature Library of 4 volumes, 
Crochet and Fancy Work Books and sample copy of the magazine. After examination of the 
I decide to keep it, I will have my pupils sell the 30 Crochet and Fancy Work Books with a year 
to your magazine at 35¢ and send you the money. If I do not wish to accept your proposition, 
books in 5 days, 


Also send me 30 large 
ture Library if 
8 subscription 

1 will return 
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The Rotation Plan 


Of Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture is the Biggest Idea in Education Since the Time of 
Horace Mann. It is Destined to Vitalize Our Entire Educational System.—Dr. A. E. Winship. 


HE Rotation Plan is attracting the attention of educators and farmers every- 
where. It is rebuilding school houses. It is putting new life into communities 
and rural schools. It is increasing the salaries of teachers from $10 to $40 a 
month. It is revolutionizing the teaching of Agriculture in Missouri. South 
Dakota and Oklahoma have adopted this plan ; other states are planning to adopt it. 


The Rotation Plan teaches real things—not just words, words, words. 


The Rotation Plan rotates the subjects—does not teach the same things year 
after year; does not skim, leaving nothing crisp and new for the next year. © 


The Rotation Plan not only rotates the teaching of Agriculture but it rotates 
the work in Arithmetic, Language, Spelling, and all other subjects 


ms Shi A | If you want to know how the Rotation Plan vitalizes schools and communities— 

me & \. _3|} what school directors, superintendents, teachers, parents, and children say about 

SPLICING ROPE it—how superintendents can introduce it into their schools— how teachers are 

A ace 0 — in vitalizing arithmetic, spelling, reading, writing, language, and every other subject, 
Ne . stein the following booklets will be sent to you free upon application, but don’t write wr 
AY for them unless you really want to do something worth while for your state, your county, your school and li 
i ‘ your community. It will be a waste of your time and money as well as ours. : 
tl 
| 1. How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agri- i 
ie culture in the Rural Schools. h 
2. Better Country Schools for Missouri. ; 
e ti 
3. The Rotation Plan—What it is; What h 
it Does. 
4, Vitalization Through Rotation. 
5. Stencils Vitalize School Work. 
y 
The Purpose of this Department is to help those 
‘3 who want to help the boys and girls of America. A Real Problem in Arithmetic ‘ 


Ask for list of Agricultural Charts, Lantern Slides, Booklets, 


What is known as the Rotation Plan Stencils, Working Drawings, Mottoes, etc. 
for vitalizing the teaching of Agriculture is 


You Can Teach Agriculture in Your School—You 


attracting nation-wide attention. It is in our 


‘ opinion one of the big educational ideas of May Think You Can’t But You Can. 
e | recent years and should be given most 
i | thoughtful consideration by all educators. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
; W. J. BEECHER, Incorporated 
| Editor AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. P. G. Holden, Director 


HARVESTER BLDG. CHICAGO 
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